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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The &vourable reception of the Lectures on Ecclesi- 
astical History, and the desire of many to have an oppor- 
tunity of perusing Dr. Campbell^s prelections on the other 
branches of his theological course, have prompted the 
editor to offer to the public the following work. The 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History the author had pre- 
pared for the press, having carefully transcribed and cor- 
rected them. The prelections now published were com- 
posed for the benefit of the students of divinity in Marischal 
CoU^^, without any view to publication. They were first 
delivered in the years 1772 and 1773, and the author con- 
tinued, during his professorship, to read them to the stu- 
dents, as they had been at first composed. Indeed, they 
were written so closely, as to admit very little addition or 
alteration. 

But though they want the benefit of the author's cor- 
r^tions, the language, it is presumed, will not be found 
very deficient in that perspicuity, precision and accuracy, 
which distinguished Dr. Campbell as a writer. His other 
acknowledged qualities as an author, the judicious and 
attentive reader will not be at a loss to discern. He will 
discover in this volume, great ingenuity, with no affectation 
of singularity; freedom and impartiality of spirit, v/ithout 
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any propensity to fabricate new theories ; acuteness of un- 
derstanding, without precipitancy or impatience in judging : 
endowments perhaps rare, but of the first importance in 
theological discussions. 

To students of theology these discourses will be highly 
useful. They are more of .'a practical nature, than his lec- 
tures formerly publishedi and they aboimd in valuable 
counsels and remarks. From this volume and from the 
author's work on the Gospels, the student will learn, both 
by precept and example, how his industry and ingenuity- 
may be most profitably employed. 

' The greater part of the abstract theological questions^ 
which have afforded matter of inexhaustible contention, and 
the precarious speculations of some of our late intrepid 
theorists in religion. Dr. Campbell regarded as worse than 
improfitable. In these theorists, he observed a fundamental 
mistake, in regard to the proper province of the reasoning 
faculty. Impatience in judging, he thought, was another 
great source of the evil alluded to. " Some people," he 
remarks in his last preliminary dissertation to his work on 
the Gospels, ^' have so strong a propensity to form fixed 
opinions on every subject to which they turn their thoughts, 
that their mind will brook no delay. They cannot bear to 
doubt or hesitate. Suspense in judging is to them more 
insufferable, than the manifest hazard of judging wrong/' 
He adds a little after, ^* In questions, which have appeared 
to me, either unimportant, or of very dubious solution, I 
have thought it better to be silent, than to amuse the 
reader with those remarks in which I have myself foimd 
no satisfaction." Never could teacher, with a better grace, 
recommend a patient cautiousness in judging. His pre- 
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misesy which are often of greater importance than a super- 
ficial reader is aware of^ are commonly sure; the proper 
and ohvious inferences he often leaves to the reader to 
deduce. The conclusions, which the author draws, are so 
well limited, and expressed in terms so precise, and so 
remote fix>m the ostentatious and dogmatical manner, that 
the attentive reader is inclined to think, that he sometimes 
achieves more than he had led us to expect. 

On questions that have heen rendered intricate hy using 
scriptural terms in a sense merely modem, and of such 
questions the niunber is not small. Dr. Campbell's clear- 
ness of apprehension, critical acuteness and patience of 
research have enabled him to throw a good deal of light. 
The Lectures on Ecclesiastical History afford some striking 
examples of his success in this way. And his work on the 
Gospels abounds in illustrations of scripture, that may be 
of great utility in reforming our style in sacred flatters, 
and in shortening, if not deciding, many theological ques- 
tions. Some good judges have no hesitation in saying, that 
they never saw the scripture terms, heresy and schism, well 
explained, till they read Dr. Campbell's Preliminary Disser- 
tations. Former writers had been so far misled by the 
common and modem acceptation of the terms, as to include 
error in doctrine as essential to the notion of heresy, and to 
make a separation from commimion in religious offices the 
distinguishing badge of schism. The primitive and genuine 
import of the words is so clearly ascertained by the author, 
that if a person unacquainted with the ecclesiastical and 
comparatively modem language were to read the disserta- 
tion, he would wonder, that there should ever have been 
any difficulty or difference of opinion on the question. 
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This is only one instance out of many that might be pro- 
duced from the same work, m which the reader wiU find 
the obscurity, wherein a subject was fcnrmerly inyolTed, 
vanish entirely, and the genuine conceptions of the most 
venerable antiquity unfolded to his view* When that great 
work is understood and studied with the attention it merits, 
may it not be expected to have considerable influence, in 
leading men to look for the good old paths, that may have 
been long imtrodden, and known but to few ? 

In the preface to the work above quoted, speaking of 
expositors of scripture, the author has the following remark* 
** If I can safely reason from experience, I do not hesitate 
to say, that the least dpgmatical, the most diffident of their 
own judgment, and moderate in their opinion of others, 
will be ever found the most judicious/' To judge by this 
criterion, few authors have a better claim to our confidence 
than Dr. Campbell. Few have seen the right track so 
clearly, and few have advanced in it with a firmer step. 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSES. 



I. 

Hie science of Theology, and its several branches. 

That we may discover what is necessary for the acquisition 
of any science, we ought to consider attentively the end for 
which it is made the object of our pursuit. If the ultimate 
end be knowledge, or that entertainment which the mind 
derives from the perception of truth, the properest plan of 
teaching must be very different from that which ought to be 
adopted, when the end is practice. And as this last admits 
a subdivision, (for there may be practical ends of very dif- 
ferent sorts,) the method best adapted to one sort may not be 
the best adapted to another. 

I explain myself by an example, which comes directly to 
the point in hand. The Christian theology may be studied, 
first, like any other branch of liberal education, in order to 
gratify a laudable curiosity ; or secondly, to qualify us for 
acting the part of Christians by practising the duties of the 
Christian life ; or lastly, to qualify us for discharging the 
office of Christian pastors. It is manifest, that if, for 
answering properly the first of these purposes, a good deal 
more is requisite than would suffice for attaining the second, 
yet much less is necessary for the accomplishment of both 
these ends, than for answering the third. With regard to 
the first, which terminates in the acquisition of knowledge ; 
theology is now very rarely, if ever, in this country, studied, 
like other sciences, purely for its own sake, as a part of 
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2 THE SCIENCE OF THEOLOGY, 

genteel education, which (abstracting from its utility) is 
both ornamental and entertaining. Why it is not, though 
we may trace the causes, no g^d reason that I know of can 
be assigned. And with regard to the second view of teach- 
ing, namely, to promote the practice of the duties of the 
Christian life, every minister of a parish is thus far a pro- 
fessor of divinity, and every parishioner is, or ought to be, 
thus far a student. 

It is, I may say, solely for the third purpose, the most 
comprehensive of all, to fit us for the discharge of the 
duties of the pastoral office, that theological schools with 
us have been erected. I say this end is the most compre- 
hensive of all. The least of what is required in the Chris- 
tian pastor is, that he may be qualified for discharging the 
several duties of the Christian life ; for in these he ought 
to be an ensample to the flock. Further, whatever, in 
respect of knowledge, supplies the materials necessary for 
edifying, comforting, and protecting from all spiritual dan- 
ger the people that may be committed to his charge, or is 
of use for defending the cause of his Master, must evidently 
be a proper study for the man who intends to enter into the 
holy ministry. Again, whatever may enable him to make 
a proper application of those acquisitions in knowledge, so 
as to turn them to the best account for the benefit of his 
people, is not less requisite. To little purpose will it be for 
him to be possessed of the best materials, if he have not ac- 
quired the skill to use them. The former we may call the 
Uieory of the profession; the latter the practice. That 
both are necessary is manifest. The first without the se- 
cond, however considerable, may be compared to wealth 
without economy. It will not be found near so beneficial 
to the owner, and those who depend on him for their sup- 
port, as a more scanty store woidd be, where this virtue is 
understood and practised in perfection. Nor will the second 
do entirely without the first ; for the best economy in the 
world can be of no value, where there is no subject to be ex- 
ercised upon. Hence arises a two-fold division of what is 
proper to be taught to all who have made choice of this pro- 
fession, a division which merits your particular attention. 
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AND ITS SEVERAL BRANCHES. 3 

The first regards purely the science of theology, the second 
the application of that science to the purposes of the 
Christian pastor. 

Under what concerns the science, I would comprehend all 
that knowledge in relation to our holy religion, which serves 
immediately to illustrate, to confirm, or to recommend it. 
I say, immediately, because there are several acquisitions in 
literature which the Christian divine ought previously to 
have made, and which are not only important, but even ne- 
cessary, in the way of preparation, though the connexion of 
some of them with the Christian theology may, upon a su- 
perficial view, appear remote. Such are the Latin tongue, 
moral philosophy, pneumatology, natural theology, and even 
history both ancient and modern, but especially the former. 
But though several branches of knowledge may contribute 
less or more to all the different purposes of illustrating, con- 
firming, and recommending religion, it is evident that some 
studies are more directly adapted to one of these pur- 
poses, and others to another. 

Let us begin with the illustration of our religion. It is 
proper to acquire a right apprehension of the subject, before 
we consider either its evidence, or what may serve to recom- 
mend it. The knowledge of the Christian theology, in the 
strictest sense of the word, is no doubt principally to be 
sought for in the books of the New Testament. It was for 
the publication of this religion throughout the world, that 
these books were originally written. They contain the 
doctrine which first our Lord Jesus Christ himself, after- 
wards his apostles in his name, by their preaching promul- 
gated to mankind. As those great events which make the 
subject, and serve as a foundation to the whole, were not 
accomplished till the ascension of our Lord, Christianity, as 
a religious institution, authoritatively given by the Almighty 
to the human race, may be considered as commencing fi'om 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, as recorded in the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

I said that the knowledge of our religion was principally 

B 2 
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to be learned from the books of the New Testament, but 
neither entirely nor solely from these books. In these there 
are frequent references to the doctrines contained, the pre- 
cepts given, and the facts recorded in other books of an 
older date, as comprising also a divine revelation supposed 
to be already known, and therefore not always quoted, when 
referred to, so as to be engrossed in the writings of the dis- 
ciples of our Lord. These are the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Though both are of divine authority, and though each 
is eminently useful to the right understanding of the other, 
there is this difference in the reception due to them from 
Christians. The import of the declarations and the obliga- 
tion of the precepts in the scriptures of the Old Testament 
are more properly to be interpreted and limited by those of 
the New, than the declarations and precepts of the scriptures 
of the New Testament can be by those of the Old. The 
reason is obvious. The Mosaic dispensation was introduc- 
tory and subordinate to the Christian, to which it pointed, 
and in which it had its consummation. It was no other than 
the dawn of that light which, by the coming of Jesus Christ, 
has arisen on the nations in all its glory. Things necessarily 
obscure in the former are cleared up by the latter. From 
this also we learn to distinguish things of temporary, from 
things of perpetual obligation. It happens in several in- 
stances, that what was incumbent under the weakness of the 
first economy is superseded by the perfection of the last. 

Now for attaining a more perfect knowledge of the scrip- 
tures, none will question the utility of studying carefully 
those languages in which they were originally composed. 
These are especially the Hebrew and the Greek. I say 
especiallt/, because a small part of the Old Testament is 
written in the Chaldee, which ought rather perhaps to be 
considered as a sister dialect of the Hebrew, than as a dif- 
ferent tongue. But as there are other schools in which 
these languages are taught, they have never with us been con- 
sidered as constituting any part of the courses of divinity. 
They are more properly preliminary studies than branches of 
the theological science. Permit me only to observe, in 
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passing, that they are nevertheless studies of the greatest 
consequence to every one who would arrive at a thorough 
acquaintance with the Bible. 

But though the elements of these tongues are to be learned 
in the schools appropriated to the purpose of teaching them, 
we are not therefore to affirm, that a divinity school has 
nothing to do with them. The books of the Old Testament 
are the only books extant, which are written in the genuine 
ancient Hebrew. And though the writings of the New 
Testament make, in respect of size, but an inconsiderable 
part of what is written in Greek, their style, or rather idiom, 
has something in it so peculiar, that neither the knowledge of 
the elements of the language, nor an acquaintance with the 
Greek classics, will always be sufficient to remove the dif- 
ficulties, that may occur, and to lead us to the right under- 
standing of the sacred text. To this the knowledge of the 
Hebrew will be foimd greatly subservient: for as the penmen 
of the New Testament were of the Jewish nation, and had 
early been accustomed to the manner and phraseology of the 
Septuagint, a literal version of the Old Testament into 
Grreek, there is a peculiarity in their idiom, to be master of 
which requires an intimate acquaintance with that people's 
manner of thinking, (and in this -every people has something 
peculiar,) as well as a critical attention to their turn of ex- 
pression, both in their native tongue, and in that most 
ancient translation. Leaving therefore the rudiments of 
those tongues, as what ought to be studied under their 
^veral professors, or privately with the help of books, I shall 
consider what may be necessary for begetting and improving 
in us a critical discernment in both, as far as holy writ is 
concerned. What is necessary for the attainment of this 
end I shall comprehend under the name of biblical criticism. 
This I consider as the first branch of the theoretical part of 
the study of theology, and as particularly calculated for the 
elucidation of our religion, by leading us to the true meaning 
of the sacred volimie, its aclmowledged source. 

Again, the Christian revelation comprising a most impor- 
tant narrative of a series of events, relating to the creation, 
the fall, the recovery, and the eternal state of man ; and the 
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three first of these including a period of some thousands of 
years now elapsed, and being intimately connected with the 
history of a particular nation, during a great part of that 
time ; the knowledge of the polity, laws, customs, and me- 
morable transactions of that nation, must be of considerable 
consequence to the theological student, both for the illustra- 
tion and for the confirmation of the sacred books. On 
the other hand, it will not be of less consequence for the 
confirmation of our religion, and the recommendation of 
this study by rendering our knowledge in divinity more 
extensively useful, that we be acquainted also with those 
events, which the propagation and establishment of Chris- 
tianity have given rise to, from its first publication by the 
apostles, to the present time. The whole of this branch we 
may denominate sacred history, which naturally divides itself 
into two parts, the Jewish and the ecclesiastical, or that 
which preceded, and that which has followed, the commence- 
ment of the gospel dispensation. 

Further, as the great truths and precepts of our religion 
are not arranged methodically in sacred writ, in the form of 
an art or science, but are disclosed gradually, as it suited the 
ends of Providence, and pleased the divine wisdom to reveal 
them, and as some of the truths are explained and the 
duties recommended in some respect incidentally, as time 
and circumstances have given the occasion, it is of conse- 
quence that the theological student should have it in his 
power to comtemplate them in their natural connexion, and 
thus be enabled to perceive both the mutual dependence of 
the parts and the symmetry of the whole. Arrangement, 
every one acknowledges, is a very considerable h^lp both to 
the understanding and to the memory; and the more simple 
and natural the arrangement is, the greater is the assistance 
which we derive from it. There are indeed few arts or 
sciences which may not be digested into difierent methods ; 
and each method may have advantages peculiar to itself; 
yet in general it may be affirmed, that that arrangement will 
answer best upon the whole, wherein the order of nature is 
most strictly adhered to, and wherein nothing is taught 
previously, which presupposes the knowledge of what is to 
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be explained afterwards. This branch of study I call the 
Christian system ; and it is commonly considered as the 
science of theology strictly so called ; the other branches, 
however indispensable, being more properly subservient to 
the attainment of this, than this can, with any propriety, be 
said to be to them. 

Nor is it any objection either against holy writ on the 
one hand, or against this study on the other^ that there is 
no such digest of the doctrines and precepts of our religion 
exhibited in the Bible. It is no objection against holy writ, 
because to one who considers attentively the whole plan of 
Providence, regarding the redemption and final restoration 
of man, it will be evident, that in order to the perfecting of 
the whole, the parts must have been unveiled successively 
and by degrees, as the scheme advanced towards its com- 
pletion. And if the doctrines to be believed and the duties 
to be practised are delivered there with sufficient clearness, 
we have no reason to complain ; nor is it for us to prescribe 
rules to infinite Wisdom. On the other hand, it is no objec- 
tion against this study, or the attempt to reduce the articles 
of our religion into a systematic form, that they are not 
thus methodically digested in the Bible. Holy writ is given 
us, that it may be used by us for our spiritual instruction 
and improvement ; reason is given us to enable us to make 
the proper use of both the temporal and the spiritual bene- 
fits which God hath seen meet to bestow. The conduct of 
the beneficent Father of the universe is entirely analogous 
in both. He confers liberally the materials or means of en- 
joyment, he gives the capacity of using them ; at the same 
time, he requires the exertion of that capacity, that so the 
advantages he has bestowed may be turned by us to the 
best account. We are then at liberty, nay it is our duty, 
to arrange the doctrine of holy writ in such a way as may 
prove most useful in assisting us both to understand and to 
retain it* 

It has been objected more plausibly against every attempt 
of reducing the principles and precepts of religion to an 
order which may be called merely human and artificial, that 
it has but too plain a tendency to stint the powers of the 
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mind, biassing it in £Eivour of a particular set of opinions, 
infusing prejudices against what does not perfectly tally 
with a system perhaps too hastily adopted, and fomenting a 
spirit of dogmatism, whereby we are led to pronounce posi- 
tively on points which Scripture has left imdecided, or to 
which perhaps our faculties are not adapted. That this has 
often been the consequence on the mind of the systematic 
student, is a lamentable truth, which experience but too 
clearly evinces. On inquiry, however, it will generally 
be found to have arisen not so much from the study 
itself, of which it is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence, as from something wrong in the manner of con- 
ducting it. Let us then, like wise men, guard against the 
abuse, without renouncing the use, that is, without relin- 
quishing the advantage which may result from this study 
properly pursued. 

And the more effectually to guard us against this abuse, let 
us habitually attend to the three following important consi- 
derations. First, that every truth contained in divine reve- 
lation, or deducible from it, is not conveyed with equal per- 
spicuity, nor is in itself of equal importance. There are 
some things so often and so clearly laid down in scripture, 
that hardly any who profess the belief of revealed religion 
pretend to question them. About these there is no contro- 
versy in the church. Such are the doctrines of the imity, 
the spirituality, the natural and moral attributes of God ; 
the creation, preservation, and government of the world by 
him; the principal events in the life of Jesus Christ, as well 
as his crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension ; the doctrine 
of a ftiture judgment, heaven and hell ; together with all 
those moral truths which exhibit the great outlines of our 
duty to God, our neighbour, and ourselves. In general, it 
will be found, that what is of most importance to us to be 
acquainted with and believed, is oftenest and most clearly 
inculcated ; and that, as we find, there are degrees in belief 
as well as in evidence, it is a very natural and just conclusion, 
that our belief in those points is most rigorously required, 
which are notified to us in scripture with the clearest evi- 
dence. The more is exacted where much is given, the less 
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where little is given. The dogmatist knows nothing of de- 
grees, either in evidence, or in faith. He has properly no 
opinions or doubts. Every thing vnth him is either cer- 
tainly true, or certainly false. Of this tiun of mind I shaU 
only say, that far from being an indication of vigour, it is a 
sure indication of debility in the intellectual powers. 

A second consideration is, that many questions will be 
found to have been agitated among theologians, as to which 
the Scriptures, when examined vrith impartiality, cannot be 
said to have given a decision on either side, though were we 
to judge from the misrepresentations of the controvertists 
diemselves^ wcr should be led to conclude, that contradictory 
decisions had been given which equally favoured both sides. 
It has not been duly attended to by any party, that a reve- 
lation from God was not given us to niake us subtle meta- 
physicians, dexterous at solving abstruse andknotty questions ; 
but to make us good men, to inform us of our duty, and to 
supply us with tixe most plain and most cogent motives to 
a due observance of it. From both the above observations, 
we should learn, at least, to be modest in our conclusions, 
and not over dogmatical or decisive in regard to matters 
which may be justly styled of doubtful disputation or of 
deep research. 

The third consideration is, never to think ourselves en- 
titled, even in cases which we may imagine very clear, to 
fiwm uncharitable judgments of those who thmk diflferentiy. 
I am satisfied that such judgments on our part are unwar- 
rantable in every case. Of the truth of any tenet said to 
be revealed, we must judge according to our abilities, before 
we can believe; but as to the motives by which the opinions 
of others are influenced, or of their state in God's account, 
that is no concern of ours. Our Lord Jesus alone is ap- 
pointed of God the judge of all men, and are we presimip- 
tuous enough to think ourselves equal to the office and to 
anticipate his sentence ? " Who art thou that judgest an- 
other man's servant ? To his own master he standeth 
or fiilleth." When Peter obtruded upon his master a 
question of mere curiosity, and said, concerning his fellow- 
disciple, " What shall become of this man ?" he was aptly 
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checked by his Lord, and made to attend to what nearly 
concerned himself, " What is that to thee ? follow thou me/' 

Once more. It has been the fate of religion, from the 
beginning, to meet with contradiction. Not only have the 
divinity (and consequently the truth) of the whole been 
controverted, but several important articles thereof have 
been made the subject of disputation, and explained by 
different persons and parties in ways contradictory to one 
another ; therefore, that the student may be enabled, on this 
momentous subject, to distinguish truth from error, and 
to defend the former against the most subtle attacks of its 
adversaries, the patrons of the latter, it is necessaiy for him 
to be acquainted with theological controversy, which is the 
fourth and last branch of the theory of theology. 

I would not be understood to mean by this, a thorough 
knowledge of all the disputes that have ever arisen in the 
church. Such a task would be both endless and improfitable. 
Of many of these, it is sufficient to learn from church 
history, that such questions have been agitated, and what 
have been the consequences. To enter further into the 
affair will be found a great waste of time to little purpose. 
But it is a matter of considerable consequence to us, to be 
able to defend both natural and revealed religion against the 
attacks of infidels, and to defend its Amdamental principles 
against those who, thou^ in general they agree with us as 
to the truth of Christianity, are disposed to controvert some 
of its doctrines. A more particular acquaintance therefore 
with the disputes and questions in theology of the age and 
country wherein we live, and with the distinguishing tenets 
of the different sects with which we are surrounded, is 
necessary to the divine, not only in point of decency, but 
even for self-defence. 

It must be owned at the same time, that this thorny path 
of controveHy is the most unpleasant in all the walks of 
theology. It is not unpleasant only, but unless trodden with 
great circimispection, it is also dangerous. Passion, it has 
been justly said, begets passion, words beget words. It is 
extremely difficult to preserve moderation, when one is 
opposed with bigotry ; or evenness of temper, when one is 
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encountered with fiury . The love of victory is but too apt 
to supplant in our breasts the love of knowledge^ and in the 
confusion, dust, and smoke, raised by the combatants, both 
sides often lose sight of truth. These considerations are 
not mentioned to deter any of you from this part of the 
study, but to excite all of you to come to it properly pre- 
pared| candid, circumspect, modest, attentive, and cool. It 
has been truly and ingeniously observed, that the ministers 
of reUgion are much in the same situation with those builders, 
who, in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, whilst they 
worked with one hand, were, on account of their enemies, 
firom whom they were continually in danger, obliged to hold 
a weapon in the other. 

Let it here be remarked, that these two last branches, the 
Christian system and polemic divinity, though perfectly 
distinct in their nature, are almost imiversally, and very 
commodiously, joined together in the course of study. The 
consideration of every separate article of religion is aptly 
accompwied with the consideration of its evidence ; and the 
confflderation of its evidence necessarily requires the con- 
sideration of those objections which arise from a different 
representation of the doctrine. Thus the great branches of 
the theoretic part of this profession, though properly four in 
their nature, are, in regard to the manner in which they may 
be most conveniently learned, justly reducible to three, namely. 
Scripture Criticism^ Sacred History ^ and Theological Con- 
troffersy. These are sufficient to complete the character of 
the theol(^ian, as the word is commonly understood; who is 
precisely what our Lord has denominated " a scribe instruct- 
ed unto the kingdom of heaven, who can, like a provident 
householder, bring out of his treasure new things and old.** 

But even what is sufficient to constitute an able divine, is, 
though a most essential part, yet not all that is necessary to 
make a useful pastor. The furniture has been pointed out, 
but not the application. In the former, we may say, lies the 
knowledge of the profession, but in the latter, the skill* 
This second part I intend to make the subject of another 
discourse. 

But before I conclude the present, I shall beg leave briefly 
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to observe to you, that when first I set about composing 
these lectures, I was in some doubt whether I should use 
the Latin language or the English. I weighed impartially 
the arguments on both sides, and did at last, I think with 
reason, determine in favour of the latter. On the one 
side, some appearance of dignity pleaded ; on the other, real 
utility. It may be said to draw more respect to the profes- 
sion as a literary study, that the tongue employed be un- 
known to the vu^ar. On the other hand, it is no reflection 
on the proficiency in learning which you my hearers may 
have heretof6re made, to suppose, that not being so jtnuch 
accustomed to the use of Latin as of your mother tongue, 
ye should not with the same quickness and facility apprehend 
what is conveyed in the one, as what is delivered in the 
other. It is not barely knowing the words and the construc- 
tion of a language, that will make us apprehend it with per- 
fect readiness, when spoken. For this purpose long practice 
is necessary even to the best proficient. For so powerful is the 
influence of habit on association, that even when a person has 
made so great progress in the language, as that he can hardly 
ever be at a loss, when sufficiently attentive, for explaining a 
term or analysing a sentence, yet if his opportunities of hear- 
ing it read or spokenhave not been frequent, it will be difficult 
to him, for any continuance, to give the necessary attention. 
A man is said to understand a tongue, when there is an asso- 
ciation or mutual attraction established in his mind between 
the words both single and combined, and the ideas they are in- 
tended to signify. But though this connexion may be soon es- 
tablished, it is practice only that can quicken the attraction, 
and as it were smooth the passage from the one to the other. 
Wherever this is not done, attention requires too much effort 
to be long supported. Public speakers, even when their 
language and style are perfectly familiar and perspicuous 
to -their hearers, find considerable difficulty to command an 
attentive hearing for half an hoiu*, especially to matters of 
speculation ; they have little need then, if I may be allowed 
the metaphor, to lay an additional tax on attention, a com- 
modity of so great consequence to them, and at the .same 
time so scarce. Were it indeed the custom, that in all the 
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previous parts of education which our students pass through 
before they enter this hall, the lessons were given in Latin, 
it would be reasonable that the practice should be continued 
here. As the hearers would by habit be perfectly prepared, 
it would be even laudable to contribute, by continuing this 
usage, to familiarize them to a language vsdth which every 
man of science ought to be thoroughly acquainted. But as 
the case is different, I should think it unpardonable to sacri- 
fice the profit of the students to the parade 6f learning ; or 
to waste more time in composing, to no other end, I may 
say, but to render the composition less useful. The words 
of Doctor Burton, both in relation to the manner of con- 
ducting the theological study, and to the language proper 
to be employed, are so much to my purpose, that I shall 
conclude this lecture with them. The passage is in Latin, 
but there is a great difference between attending for three 
minutes and attending for thirty. 

'' Desideratur specialis aliqua institutio, quse prophetanun 
filios ad officium pastorale obeundum aliquanto instructiores 
faciat. Disciplina scilicet primitus instituta, pro temporum 
superiorum ratione, figursB et coloris utplurimum scholastici, 
ad subtilis cujusdam artificii ostentationem potius quam ad 
usus communes comparata, exolevit. Hinc fit ut discipuli 
nostri ab operosa systematum disciplina usque adeo abhorre- 
ant, ut extra ordinem sine duce vagari et errare malint, quam 
ex prsescripto sapere, et theologise synopsin aliquam prseli- 
bare ; adeoque sine institutione debita, sine disciplina, sine 
exercitatione prsevia, uno quasi impetu facto, ad officia mo- 
menti longe gravissimi administranda accinguntur. Prse- 
ceptorem idoneum quaerimus, catecheticum et popularem, 
qui quicquid est prseceptionum, de historia universa biblica, 
erangelicis dogmatibus fidei, proceptis maeralibus, sive ethica 
Christiana, ct de iis quaecunque demum in genere homini 
theologo sunt scitu maxime necessaria, sermone non Latino, 
sed vemaculo proferat, plenius atque distinctius a catechu- 
roeno percipiendum." 
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LECTURE IL 

Of the practical part of the theological profession, or the 

Duties of the Pastoral Office. 

In the fonner lecture, on the nature and extent of the theo- 
logical profession, I ohserved, that when considered in respect 
of the end it was intended to answer, it might properly be 
divided into two parts, the theoretic and the practical. The 
one supplies us with what is called the science of theology, 
the other instructs us how, by a proper discharge of the 
duties of the holy ministry, to employ the acquisitions we 
have made in that science, for the benefit of the Christian 
people. The first part I have already briefly considered, 
subdividing it into three branches, biblical criticism, sacred 
history, and systematic or polemic divinity. I should now 
proceed to the consideration of the second part, ^A^/jroc^tco/, 
which regards the pastoral office in particular. 

But before I enter on this, permit me only further to 
observe, in relation to what was the subject of the preceding 
discourse, that though the different branches of the province 
of theology have not perhaps been formally distinguished 
and enumerated as above, yet a sense of the necessity of all 
of them seems to have influenced our church-rulers in this 
northern part of the island in the excellent regulations they 
have established for the trial of candidates for the office of 
preacher, as well as for that of the ministry. That presby- 
teries (to whom the charge of licensing preachers and 
ordaining pastors is in our church committed) may be satis- 
fied of the talents and proficiency of every one who offers 
himself to trial for this sacred service, they must follow the 
rules laid down by acts of assembly, which with us constitute 
what may be called the ecclesiastical statute-law. First, for 
evincing the progress he has made in biblical criticism, he 
must explain and analyse a passage in tiie Hebrew psalter, 
chosen by the presbytery and prescribed to him at a former 
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meeting ; he must explain a passage in the Greek New Testa- 
ment ad aperturam Uhri. He must also compose and read a 
critical discourse called an Exercise on a verse or two of the 
latter, given him as a text at a former meeting. The passage 
of scripture selected for this purpose is commonly one in 
which there is some difficulty, and about the meaning of 
which commentators and interpreters have been divided. 
For their satisfaction in regard to his proficiency in sacred 
histoiy, the second branch of theological study above men- 
tioned, he must, in a Latin lecture called a chronological 
discourse^ give a compendious narrative of the most memo- 
rable events of an ecclesiastical nature which have happened 
during any century the presbytery shall have named; or if 
a discourse be not required, he must imdergo an examination 
in -English on the period of history assigned by the preshy- 
teiy. A specimen of his progress in the first part of the 
third general branch mentioned may be had, both from the 
English homily on a subject also prescribed, and from the 
doctrinal addition^ he must give to the critical exercise. 
And of his advancement in polemic divinity, which is the 
other part of that branch, the Latin exegesis on a contro- 
verted question named to him by the presbytery, is manifestly 
intended as a test. The questionary trial may indeed be 
applied to all the preceding uses. I may also here observe 
by the way, how attentive our ecclesiastical legislature has 
been to stimulate the young divines to the study of the 
learned languages. There are pieces of trial assigned, aa 
has been observed, with the express view of discovering the 
candidate's knowledge in Hebrew and Greek ; and one of 
the discourses above-mentioned miist be composed in Latin. 
Besides, he must be prepared for defending his thesis, that 
is, the doctrine maintained in the exegesis, extempore, in 
that language, according to the scholastic rules of disputa- 
tions formerly much in vogue, if any person present shall 
think proper to enter the lists with him. It must be owned, 
that since the ancient method of disputation by syllogisms 
in mood and figure, once imiversally practised in the schools, 
is become obsolete, it rarely or never happens now, that one 
chooses to assume the task of impugning the doctrine of the 
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thesis ; so entirely is the syllogistic method of disputing in 
Latin, once thought essential to all the branches of academi- 
cal education, now abandoned, in all our schools and collies. 
But though at present there is no dispute, viva vocsy on the 
subject, the exegesis continues to be composed on the old 
plan, and all the arguments are cast in one or other of the 
moulds with which Aristotle's Analytics have furnished us. 
The other tasks appointed to be prescribed, namely, the 
English Lecture or exposition of a portion of scripture, and 
the popular sermon, are chiefly intended for trying the candi- 
date's abilities in instructing and persuading, and conse- 
quently of his fitness for the pulpit. But this belongs to 
the practical part of our subject, which comes now to be 
considered. 

The duties of a Christian pastor may all be comprised 
under these two heads, instructing and governing. The 
first of these, from the different ways in which the people 
may be instructed, admits a subdivision into two, example 
and teaching. With regard to the first, the duties, in pri- 
vate life, of every Christian are materially the same vrith 
those of the minister. Love to God and man constitutes 
the sum of duty in both. For this reason one at first would 
imagine, that this part of the subject, teaching by example, 
could admit nothing particular, on account of the precepts 
as well as of the doctrines of religion being comprehended 
under the third branch of the former head, the Christian 
system. But as the consideration of the design of the mi- 
nisterial oAce affords an additional and strong obligation to 
the observance of every Christian duty, it also in several 
instances renders a certain delicacy and circumspection 
necessary in the minister of religion, which as in others it is 
not expected, so the want of it in others is scarcely attended 
to or blamed. Every office too, and that of the ministry 
among the rest, hath, in respect of moral conduct, its advan- 
tages and its temptations. To improve the former, and to 
guard against the latter, are matters of considerable import- 
ance in every station ; and will infallibly secure the assiduous 
regards of that man, who is ambitious to acquit himself 
honourably and uprightly of the trust reposed in him. And 
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if this holds in general of all offices^ we may, on many 
accounts, justly say, that these are objects which demand a 
more special attention from those, whose purpose it is to 
enter into the sacred function. This branch of my subject 
I shall caU, propriety of character; and it is the first thing 
which claims our notice in what regards the pastoral care. 
More of our success depends on the observance of it, than 
the generality of men are aware of. Under this also, we 
may comprehend private teaching, as occasion offers, in the 
way of conversation, in visiting sick persons, and others ; 
and in general, all that regards his conduct in the world as 
a man, in the church as a Christian, and in his parish as 
paston 

The other method of instructing or edifying his people is 
by the proper discharge of the public duties of this office) 
especially catechizing, preaching, public worship, and the 
administration of the sacraments. It must be owned, that 
by the two particulars last mentioned, a great deal more 
may be said to be answered, than barely the purpose of in- 
struction. They are also of considerable importance in 
what concerns the government and discipline of the church. 
But as I would avoid an over-nice distinction into parts too 
minute, I choose to comprise them undeV this head, and to 
style that talent which is of the utmost consequence for the 
useful discharge of all the duties above mentioned, Christian 
eloquence, which is the second particular to be attended to, 
in what belongs to the ministerial function. 

As to what concerns church government, which is another 
important branch of the duty of a pastor, especially in a 
constitution like ours, wherein not only the removing of 
scandals is committed to the care of ecclesiastical judicato- 
ries, but wherein they are also intrusted with the licensing 
of preachers, the only legal candidates for the ministry, the 
ordination of ministers, and, when necessary, the suspension 
also and deprivation of preachers and minsters, and (at least 
in what regards the executive part) the supplying of vacant 
parishes, beside the share they have in ecclesiastical legis- 
lation ; this comprehensive article may most naturally be 
divided, from the consideration of the object, purity of 

c 
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manners, and a succession of useful pastors^ into these two 
branches, church discipline, and ordination. Under the last 
of these, I comprehend not only what is strictly included 
under that term, but also whatever is preparatory thereto, 
in the trying and licensing of probationers. 

Thus the foiu* particulars that are principally necessary 
to be understood by us, that we may be qualified for the 
right discharge of the ministerial office, are, propriety of 
character, pulpit eloquence, chiu'ch discipline, and ordi- 
nation. 

Beside these, there is indeed a part of the office of a 
minister in this country, that is piu'ely of a civil nature, 
derived from the law of the land, and quite extraneous to 
the business of a pastor, which in strictness is only what is 
called the cure of souls. By this secular branch, I mean, 
the power with which presbyteries are vested by the legis- 
lature, in giving decrees, after proper inquiry, against the 
land-holders concerned, or heritors as we more commonly 
term them, for the repairing or the rebuilding of churches, 
manses, and parochial schools, in the taldng trial and the 
admitting of schoolmasters, in the allotting of glebes, and 
perhaps some other things of a similar nature. That the 
presbytery in these* matters does not act as an ecclesiastical 
court is evident, not only from the nature of the thing, but 
from this further consideration, its not being in these, at 
least in what relates to churches, manses and glebes, as in 
all other matters, under the correction of its ecclesiastical 
superiors, the provincial synod and the national assembly, 
but under the review of Uie highest civil judicatory in tKig 
country, the Court of Session. 

Another kind of civil power committed to presbjrteries, 
is the power of presenting (as some imderstand the law) to 
vacant parishes, upon the devolution of the right, by the 
patron's neglecting to exercise it for six months after the 
commencement of the vacancy. In this, however, our eccle- 
siastical ideas and our political so much interfere, that the 
power of issuing out a presentation has never yet, as &r as I 
know, been exerted by any presbytery, in the manner in which 
it is commonly exerted by lay-patrons, or in the manner in 
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which it was formerly exerted by bishops in this country in 
the times of episcopacy, or in which it is at present exerted 
by bishops in Ireknd, as well as in the southern part of the 
island* Presbyteries do commonly, I think, on such occa« 
sions, consult the parish, and regulate their conduct in the 
same manner, as though patronages were not in force by 
law. I should perhaps add to the aforesaid list of particulars 
not properiy ecclesiastical, the concern which the pastor 
must take along with the heritors and elders of the parish 
in the management and disposal of the public charities, also 
the power of church-judicatories in appointing contributions 
for pious uses to be made throughout the churches within 
their jurisdiction. 

The conduct of a minister in regard to the few cases, 
which in strictness are without the sphere of his spiritual 
vocation, is, it must be owned, extremely delicate, and not 
the less so, that in some of the particulars enumerated, as 
in what r^ards manses and glebes, he will naturally be con- 
sidered as a party, from the similarity of situation in which 
they all are placed, in the very cause in which he must act 
in the character of a judge. Whether it is a real advantage 
to us to possess this kind of secular authority, is a question 
foreign to my present purpose. For my own part I am 
strongly inclined to think, that if the legislature had made 
proper provision for supplying parishes and ministers in 
sufficient churches and manses, by means of the civil magis- 
trate only, it had not been the worse for us. As on the 
one hand, we should have been freed from temptations to 
partiality, which will no doubt sometimes influence our 
judgment as well as that of other men, so on the other 
hand, we should have been freed from the suspicion and 
reproach of it, from which the strictest regard to equity and 
right will not always be sufficient to protect us. And in a 
character on the purity whereof so much depends, I must say 
it is of no small consequence, not only that it be imbiassed 
by ai^ partial r^^ds, but even that it be beyond the re- 
motest suspicion of such a bias. 

As the trust, however, is devolved upon us by the consti- 
tution» the most pertinent question is, in what manner it 

e 2 
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ought to be discharged. The point is not considerable 
enough to be r^arded here as a separate branch of the 
office, though it is of so peculiar a nature as to deserve 
at least the being taken notice of. Every judicious person 
wiU admit that a confusion of temporal and sjriritual jurisdic- 
tion is alike repugnant to the principles of true religion and 
to those of sound policy. The more sacredly the natural 
limits of the two offices of magistrate and pastor are pre- 
served, the ends of both will be the better answered. Each, 
indeed, has been denominated the minister of God ; but the 
title is applied to them in very diflferent senses. The ma- 
gistrate is the minister of divine justice, the pastor is the 
minister of divine grace. The former beareth not the sword 
in vain, being appointed for the terror of evil-doers. The 
weapons of the latter are not carnal, but spiritual. The 
motives of the first are taken from the present life <mly, of 
the second principally from the future. Whilst the one em- 
ploys compulsion, which afTeets the body, the other sets on 
work the gentle powers of persuasion, which captivate tbe 
soul. For my own part, I am disposed to think that there 
is not only an essential difference, but even a repugnancy, 
in the two characters, which makes that they cannot, with- 
out injury to both, be blended in the same person, and will 
never perfectly be made to coalesce. It certainly more be^ 
comes the preacher of the gospel, who is by his office the 
messenger of peace, to act the part of mediator with the 
magistrate, than to stand forth as the avenger of secular 
wrongs. I can, indeed, conceive such a degree of probity 
in a human society as to supersede the necessity of all com- 
pulsive power. I can figure to myself a community wherdn 
piety and humanity would prove sufficient motives, remorse 
and shame sufficient checks, a thing which may be ima- 
gined, but cannot reasonably be expected on this earth. 
But even in such a society, I should not say that the autho- 
rity of the magistrate might be safely lodged with the 
pastor, but that the virtue of the people rendered magis- 
tracy itself unnecessary ; for of this power we may justly 
say, what the apostle says of the law, that " it is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the lawless and the disobe* 
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dient.'* What I have said on this article, it will be ob- 
served, militates chiefly, if not solely, against what may be 
called a coercive power in the ministeis of religion, either 
direct, by seizing the persons and distraining the goods of 
obnoxious people, or, which in my judgment is still worse, 
an indirect coercion, by emplo3ring ecclesiastical censures as 
the tools for effecting the same worldly purpose. Thus 
much only by the way. 

I now retiu-n from what will be thought perhaps a digres- 
^on, though very closely connected widi my subject, and of 
-considerable importance for conveying a just idea of the 
nature of this sacred charge. All that concerns govemmefit 
in the pastor with us, in relation to discipline, ordination, 
and civil rights, may be comprehended under this general 
title, the judicial capacity of the minister ; in which case 
the whole of what relates to the pastoral function may be 
branched out into these three, pulpit eloquence, purity of 
manners in private life, and the observance of propriety in 
ihe character of judge, both in ecclesiastical matters and in 
civil. 

I have in this and the preceding discourse given a short 
sketch of the several branches of study, for the better pro- 
secution of which by the candidates for the ministry, profes- 
sorships of divinity have in this country been instituted. 
The plan you see is very large and comprehensive. To do 
justice to all the parts, (and all of them, as hath been ob- 
served, are of importance to a minister,) would, even though 
the utmost conciseness were attempted, require a course of 
many years. What can be effected to any purpose with us, 
where the time employed in the study is commonly but 
three or four sessions, and where the attendance in general is 
so irregular, and so interrupted, it would be difficult to 
say. 

But whatever relates to the manner in which it will be 
most conducive to the edification of the students, to treat 
these several topics from this place, I shall reserve as a sub- 
ject for my next lecture. 
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LECTURE III. 

In what manner the branches of Theology above mentioned 

ought to be treated. 

In the two preceding lectures^ I showed at some length 
what an extensive field of study the theological student has 
to cultivate. I distributed the whole into two principid 
parts, the theoretical and the practical. The first I subdi- 
vided into three, biblical criticiim, eacred history, and 
polemic divinity : the second also into three, jptii^t^ eloquence, 
propriety of conduct in private life, propriety also in th£ 
public character, or the judicial capacity, which a minister 
in this coimtry, and church, is called to act in. 

It was reserved as the subject of this discourse, to consi- 
der in what manner it will be most conducive to the edifica- 
tion of the students to treat from this place the sev^al topics 
above mentioned. I acknowledge that, for my own part, I 
have foimd this a very puzzling question. A regular attend- 
ance for four winters is the utmost that we are entitled to 
expect firom the same set of students. How few are there, 
comparatively, from whom we can obtain so much ? Part, 
you know, are coming and part are going, I say not, every 
year, but every month, and every week, and every day. I 
might justly be charged with a faulty insensibility, if I did 
not acknowledge, that for some years past, there has been a 
considerable change to the better in this respect, and that 
the endeavours, which have been used for effecting this end, 
have not been entirely lost labour. But after all, it must be 
allowed, there is still room for further improvements. Be- 
sides, our sessions are short, and though I have endeavoured 
to make the most of them, and have doubled the number of 
meetings for my own lectures, the time is, after all, but 
little, compared with the work. The prelections I am to 
give shall not be long ; for I would fain, if possible, avoid 
being tedious. I have always considered it, as a good rule, 
to prefer frequcfncy to length in the instructions that are 
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given to youth. Attention in the earlier part of life, espe- 
cially to articles of science, which afford not so much enter- 
tainment to the fancy, as matter of reflection to the under- 
standing, is soon cloyed ; but then, after a little respite, it 
is soon recruited. It is no better than talking to the deaf, 
to discourse to hearers whose stock of attention, and con- 
sequently of patience, k exhausted. For this reason, as I 
find it no easy task, so to enliven these topics as to secure 
a patient and attentive hearing, beyond the time of an 
ordinary sermon, I intend that these lectures shall not often 
fall short of half an hour, or exceed three quarters. And 
this, I am hopeful, will not be thought immoderate on 
either side. But to return to the particular branches of my 
subject, or points to be discussed. 

Were we in lecturing to confine ourselves entirely to the 
third branch of the first general head, polemic dwinity, or 
the examination of the several parts of the Christian system, 
together with the controversies, to which every one of these 
has given occasion; would it be possible, considering the 
shortness of our sessions, a great part of which must be em- 
ployed in hearing the exercises of the students, to finish, 
even in thrice the time that oiu* canons require the students 
to attend us (and it is well known that these canons have 
grown into disuse) such a course in a way that would be 
accounted satisfactory ? What then can be done, when so 
much more than the discussion of that branch is necessary, 
absolutely necessary, for answering the end of this profes- 
aon ? Who sees not, that the end is not so much to make 
an acute disputant in theology, as to make a useful mini- 
ster ? I would not be understood to treat contemptuously a 
talent that is necessary for the defence of truth ; but I must 
say, that in common life, where there is one occasion of 
exerting that talent, there are twenty occasions of em- 
ploying the other talents necessary for the right discharge 
of the pastoral function. 

As then the consideration of the other branches must 
occupy a part of our time, what profitable purpose, it may 
be asked, will be answered by some detached discourses on 
a very few particular articles of divinity, the most that the 
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same students will ever have occasion to hear ? Can this 
give so much as an idea, not to say the knowledge, of the 
harmony, connexion, and mutual dependence of the several 
parts ? Could a student in architecture, for instance, erer 
acquire, I say not skill, but what woul# be necessary to 
form a taste in that noble and useful art, by having occa- 
sion to hear a few detached prelections, at one time perhaps 
on the Ionic scroll, and the manner of forming it, at another 
on the Doric triglyphs, at another on the foliage of the 
Corinthian capital ? Many such learned and elaborate dis- 
courses might he hear on the beauty and effect of particular 
ornaments and little parts of an edifice, without ever at^ 
taining an ability of judging of the symmetry of the whole, 
and of the proportions which, in order to produce the best 
effect in respect both of elegance and of use, the great and 
constituent members ought to bear to one another. Yet 
without this he would remain totally ignorant of the art all 
the while. Now it is certain, that all the knowledge neces- 
sary for the attainment of that art, may, when compared 
with the Christian theology, be comprised in a very small 
compass. 

Is then so important a branch as controversial theology 
to be overlooked altogether ? If not, in what manner is it 
to be treated, that the end may best be answered ? It is not 
to be overlooked ; but in what manner it ought to be con- 
ducted with us, (all circumstances considered,) is a questiim, 
which it is much more difficult to answer. In the digest 
that might be made pf the articles of the Christian system, 
of the disputes that have arisen out of these articles, and of 
the arguments that have been or might be produced in sup- 
port of controverted truths and in confutation of pernicious 
and plausible errors, if it were possible, as it is not, to give 
such a digest in the time to which we are limited ; hardly 
any thing very new or deserving the pains on the one part, 
or the attention on the other, which it would certainly cost, 
could be offered by us. We should be laid under the neces- 
sity of giving at best but a very indistinct compilation 
(because far too much abridged) from the topics and argu- 
ments which have been, over and over, fully treated by con- 
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troYersial writers. In so ample a field,, therefore, I say not 
the best thing we can do, but the only thing we can do to 
any purpose, is to give some directions, first, as to the order 
in which the student ought to proceed in his inquiries, and 
secondly, as to the books and assistances which he ought to 
use. If these directions are properly attended to and fol- 
lowed, it might be hoped, by the right improvement of his 
leisure-hours, (and without this improvement the lectures of 
divinity schools will be of no significance,) that a competent 
knowledge might in a little time be attained ; and that, both 
of all the essential articles of the Christian system, and of 
all the principal controversies that have arisen concerning 
them. 

The same observations nearly might be made in relation 
to the second branch of the same general head, the sacred 
history. Indeed in some other imiversities, this is made a 
separate profession. When that is the case, the professor 
of divinity hath scope, doubtless, for making greater progress 
in the other branches of the theological studies. But for my 
part, I am not of opinion, that attending what are commonly 
called historical lectures, that is, an abridgment of history 
distributed into lectures, whether the subject be sacred or 
civO, is the best way of acquiring a sufficiency of knowledge 
in this branch. I see many disadvantages it has, when com- 
pared with reading well written histories, but know not one 
advantage. Were such a method however more advantage- 
ous, when sufficient time is given for prosecuting it, than in 
my judgment it is, it would not answer with us. Your whole 
attendance here would not be sufficient for obtaining a com- 
petency of knowledge on this article ; though it were the 
only subject ye were to be instructed in from this chair ; and 
though we were to treat it in the most compendious manner 
possible* Is this the branch then to be omitted ? By no 
means. But all that with propriety can be effiscted by us 
is, to convey some notion of the nature and origin, and es- 
sential parts of this species of history, to trace as briefly as 
possible the latent springs of the principal changes, with 
which the ecclesiasticid history in particular presents us ; and 
as on the last-mentioned article, to oflTer suitable advices to 
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the student, first as to the order in which he ought to proceed 
in the acquisition of this necessary branch of knowledge ; 
secondly, as to the books and assistances which he ought to 
use. 

As to the only remaining branch of the same general head, 
biblical critieiitny it will require to be managed in a different 
manner. It is for this reason I here mention it last, not- 
withstanding that I gave it the first place in the enmneration 
of the parts into which the theory of theology may pro- 
perly be divided. When I speak of biblical critidsm as a 
very considerable branch of the study incimibent cm every 
divine, I would not be understood to mean an acquaintance 
with many of the commentators, who have criticized upon 
the sacred text, but principally the acquisition of some gene- 
ral canons in scriptural criticism, especially the criticism of 
the New Testament, by which we may often be enabled both 
to judge without the aid of commentaries, and when we shall 
think it proper to use that aid, to decide between contra- 
dictory comments. Now though all the first principles of 
criticism on the style and idiom of Scripture are perhaps to 
be found scattered in an almost endless variety of volumes, 
written on the subject of the Christian religion, they are not 
to be collected from these without the utmost labour and 
difficulty. The most of our commentaries, it must be 
owned, are too bulky for the generality even of theological 
students. And we are sorry to add, (but it is a certain fiict,) 
that in several of these commentaries, what is of little or no 
significancy so immoderately preponderates what is really 
valuable, that we may almost say of them as Bassanio in the 
play says of Gratiano's conversation, " They speak an infinite 
deal of nothing. Their reasons are as two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff*, you shall seek all day ere you 
find them, and when you have them they are not worth the 
search." To lay down therefore proper canons of sacred 
criticism, to arrange them according to their comparative 
merit, so that we may readily apprehend the way in which 
they are to be applied, must be a very useful labour to all 
in general, but of particular consequence to the young stu- 
dent. It is the more so, because, could we once arrive at 
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being adepts in the critical science^ the help of the commen- 
tator would be much more rarely needed ; we should serve 
as commentators to ourselves. 

Allow me to add, that this study is the more necessary in 
a protestant divine, for two reasons. The first is, because 
the Bible is acknowledged by such to be the foundation firom 
which alone all that is necessary both to be believed and to 
be practised by the Christian may be learnt. Whatever 
therefore is subservient to the elucidating of the sacred 
pages, must be of the utmost consequence to him. The case 
is very dijSerent with the Romanist, who assigns to tradition, 
to the &thers, to councils, and to popes, an authority at 
least co-ordinate with that of the Scriptures. The second 
reason is, the right of private judgment, which is as strenu- 
ously maintained by all consistent protestants, as it is denied 
by papists. This makes it the duty even of private Christi- 
ans to devote part of their time to the study of the divine 
oracles, but much more does it render it the duty of those 
who are appointed to be the instructors of the Christian peo- 
ple. I intend therefore to enter more particularly into this 
branch of the subject; and the rather, as by means of 
this, properly tmderstood and improved, the yoimg student 
may be enabled to enter into the spirit and sentiments of the 
inspired writers, and may not be led to receive, by a kind of 
implicit faith, the whole system of Christian institutes from 
the dogmas and decisions of some favourite chief or leader. 
This method, though but too commonly practised, is un- 
worthy the name of a protestant divine, who, by his profes- 
sion, not only asserts the rights of private judgment, but de- 
nies all claim to infallibility in any man or body of men- 

So much for the manner wherein, consistently with 
the time to which we are limited and the multiplicity of 
things to be attended to, the three branches of the first head, 
to wit, polemic theology, sacred history, and biblical criti- 
cism, may most profitably be treated here. I purpose next 
to consider in what manner we ought to treat the three arti- 
cles of the second head, relating to the pastoral care, which 
aw pnlpit eloquence, propriety of conduct in private life, 
propriety likewise in what regards our judicial capacity, 
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which will furnish the'outline of the whole scheme or course 
of study intended. 

First as to pulpit eloquence^ it is evident that in this par- 
ticular, a considerable portion of the talents required in the 
preacher, are such as axe necessary to him in conmion with 
every other orator. The study of oratory, therefore, in the 
largest acceptation of the word, to every one who purposes 
to appear in the character of a public speaker, is, though not 
so much attended to as it deserves, of considerable conse- 
quence. This we are warranted to affirm, whatever he 
intends to make the scene of his public appearances, whether 
it be the senate, the bar, or the pulpit. Now what the 
preacher ought to have in common with other and very 
different professions, it cannot be expected, that in a divinity 
school we should treat particularly. We do not therefore 
propose from this place to give an institute of rhetoric, 
though it will not be improper to give some directions, in 
relation to the reading both of the ancient and of the modem 
authors, whence the knowledge of the subject may be had. 
By a proper application to these, the student will be enabled 
not only to attain a justness of taste in this noble art, but 
to familiarize himself to the several tropes and figures of 
elociition, and to acquire a readiness in applying the various 
rules of composition. 

But as there are several things, which the Christian orator 
has in common with the other orators above mentioned, there 
are several things also, highly worthy of his attention, which 
in the species of eloquence appropriated to the pulpit, are 
peculias. Indeed all the kinds mentioned differ in many 
respects from one another ; but the last differs much more 
firom both the former, than either of these differs firom the 
other. Those differences which give such a variety of modi- 
fications to eloquence, are origin^y founded in the character 
to be sustained by the speaker, or in that of the hearers, or 
in the subject of discourse, or in the particular occasion of 
speaking, or in the effect intended to be produced. They 
may result from, one, more, or all of these. Now what the 
preacher has peculiar in any of the above-mentioned respects, 
and the influence that such peculiarity ought to have, will, 
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With the justest reason, require a more particular discussion 
here. It is requisite on a double account; first, it touches 
directly that species of oratory with which alone we are con- 
cerned, the oratory of the pulpit ; secondly, this is a species 
of which we can learn less from books, than we can learn 
of any other species. Yet even on this point, as ye may 
well judge from the glimpse ye have already gotten of the 
plan we mean to follow, we shall be under a necessity of 
being much more superficial, than would best suit, either 
with our inclination or with your profit. 

The second thing relating to the pastoral care which was 
mentioned as a branch of our intended plan, is to consider 
what is necessary in respect of conduct for maintaining that 
propriety of character, which by the common sense of man- 
kind is understood to suit the office of a minister of religion,' 
and which in all human probability will serve best to insure 
the success of his ministrations. It was observed already, 
that the office of the ministry, like every other, has its pecu- 
liar advantages, and its peculiar temptations. With regard 
to both, I shall consider, first, what those virtues are, of 
which the very business of a Christian pastor requires in par- 
ticnlar the cultivation and exertion ; secondly, what those 
vices are, which in a more especial manner tend to obstruct 
Ws success ; thirdly, what those evils are, to which his very 
occupation itself may be said in some respect to expose him. 
On these things I shall be the more particular, both as they 
we of the utmost consequence, and as they have been hither- 
to much overlooked. These will give occasion to canvas 
some of the most delicate questions that can be m6ved in 
i^ard to the ministerial deportment. The questions I mean, 
Are such as concern Christian zeal, matters of offence, the 
love of popularity, and some others, on which it is often very 
difScult both to discern the just boundaries, and so to con- 
fine ourselves within them, as not to transgress either by 
excess or by defect. "We may justly say that no where does 
the rule of the poet hold more invariably than here. 

Eft modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines 
Qnoi ultra dtraque nequit- conus'tore rectum. 

The third and last branch of this general head is what 
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properly regards the pubUc character or judicial capacity of 
the minister. The maimer in which we propose to treat 
this topic, may in a great measure be discovered firom what 
has been already said of the different articles comprehended 
under it. These are three, discipline, ordination, and civil 
rights. It will be proper to consider each of these sepa- 
rately; though it will not be necessary on such articles to 
discourse very copiously. If the principles by which in all 
these particulars our procedure ought to be directed, are laid 
down, and explained, a great deal must be left to experience, 
and to that acquaintance with rules and forms, in which time 
and practice alone can perfect us. 

I have now laid before you in this and the two preceding 
discourses the ground-work of my intended plan of teaching. 
I have shown what are the principal branches in the«tudy <tf 
theology, both of the theoretic part and of the practical. I 
have al£K> explained to you the method i» which I propose to , 
treat the several branches enumerated ; being, if not abso- 
lutely the best that might be devised, the best that in my 
judgment can be adopted in our circumstances, and that 
which upon the whole, considering the disadvantages to 
which we are subjected, will conduce most to the improve- 
ment of my hearers. At the same time, I must declare, 
that I do not so entirely confine myself to the method h^e 
suggested, as not to admit any Alteration, which on maturer 
reflection, I shall judge to be an improvement. 

What I have to offer, in regard to the conduct which you 
my hearers ought to pursue, and the character as students 
which ye ought to maintain, that ye may profitably prosecute 
this important study, I reserve for the subject of my next 
prelection. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Of the Conduct which Students of Divinity ought to 

pursue. 

Having in the three former lectures pointed out the prin- 
cipal branches both of the theory of theology, and of the 
ministerial charge; and having explained to you the method 
in which I propose to treat both parts of that course, I now 
proceed, as I signified on the last occasion I had of speaking 
from this chair, to ofiEer my sentiments in regard to the con* 
di)ct, which you my hearers ought to pursue, and to the 
character as students which ye ought to maintain, that ye 
may profitably prosecute this important study. 

The scheme, of which I have given you an outline, I 
would fain, if possible, adjust in such a manner, as that it 
may be completed in four sessions at the most. My reason 
for limiting it to this number of sessions, is obviously that 
the greater part of the students may have occasion, if they 
will, to hear the whole. No doubt by extending it to six 
times as many, I might make the course more perfect ; but 
of what consequence would that be, if it were thereby ren- 
dered less useful ? And less useful it must be, if but a 
small portion of it can be received by the same set of hearers. 
Admit that, on the other hand, a few who live in this city 
and neighbourhood should honour us with their attendance 
for a longer period ; if the instructions to be given are of 
real consequence, it will hardly be thought presumptuous to 
afiirm, that, considering the slipperiness of most people's 
memories, and the length of an interval of four years, those 
few win not altogether nuspend their time in hearing them 
repeated* When the method of teaching is almost entirely 
by a course of lectures, imaccompanied with any lessons to 
be got by heart, there are very few learners, on whose 
minds a single hearing will make an impression sufilciently 
strong and durable. I would have you to remember, gen- 
tlemen, that it is little, extremely little, that I, or any pro- 
fessor of divinity, can contribute to your instruction, if you 
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yourselves do not strenuously co-operate to promote this 
end. The most that we have to do, is to serve as monitors 
to you, te suggest those things which may be helpful for 
bringing and keeping you in the right track of study, and 
thus for preventing you, as much as possible, from be- 
stowing your time and pains improperly. Your advance- 
ment will, imder God, be chiefly imputable to your own 
diligence and application. Students of divinity are com- 
monly, against the time they enter the theological schobl, 
arrived at those years of maturity, when cool reflection 
begins to operate, when a sense of duty, a regard to charac- 
ter, and an attention to interest rightly understood, prove 
the most powerful motives. And if there be any here, with 
whom these motives have no weight, it is a misfortune we 
cannot remedy. "We can only say to such, and we do it 
most sincerely, that their attendance in this place will be to 
little purpose, that it were much better for themselves, and 
probably for the public, that they would employ themselves 
somewhere else. Ye cannot here be considered as school- 
boys. We claim no coercive power over you of any kind. 
Our only hold of you is by persuasion. And for attaining 
this hold, our only dependence is on your own discernment 
and discretion. We proceed on the supposition, that ye are 
not only willing, but even anxious, to learn something every 
day, by which ye may advance in fitness for the great end 
in view. 

Will it be pleaded on the other side, that there is no 
knowledge to be learnt in a divinity school which may not 
be learnt out of it ? Passing what may justly be urged in 
opposition to this plea, on the advantages resulting from 
both example and practice in the different exercises, which 
hardly any reading can supply ; and admittiDg it in the 
fullest extent, in which any reasonable person will desire, 
it ought to be remarked, that the same objection lies against 
all schools and colleges whatever. There are few diflicul- 
ties, in the way of science, which eminei^t natural abilities 
accompanied solely with assiduous application will not sur- 
mount* But what then? Such extraordinary talents fall 
not to the lot of one of a thousand. It is not with geniuses. 
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but \vith understandings of the middling rate, that we are 
chiefly concerned. Besides, even where there axe uncom- 
mon talents, which by their own native force are capable of 
conquering difficulties insuperable to ordinary and imas- 
sisted minds, yet even of such uncommon geniuses we may 
^rvdj say, that, with proper assistance, the same difficulties 
would have been surmounted by them more easily and in 
shorter time. Ye may travel throi^h a country, where ye 
never were before, though there be no person in your com- 
pany that knows any better than yourselves, the regions ye 
have to traverse, or the cities ye have to visit, or the objects 
most worthy of attention ye have to observe. But surely 
ye must acknowledge that it would be an immense advan- 
tage to be accompanied in travelling by one who is well 
acquainted with the coimtry, with every province in it and 
every considerable town, who could bring you to every 
place and every object that were deserving of your notice, 
and conduct you by those roads which would present you 
with the most extensive prospects. With such an assistant 
and fellow traveller, it cannot be doubted, but ye might 
acquire more useful knowledge of the coxmtry and of the 
people in a month, than ye could otherwise do in a year. 
And it must be owned, that the use 9f a divinity school is 
but ill answered, if the study be not, by its means, at least 
£auulitated to the learner. A professor of divinity, if he 
does not usurp what he has no title to, claims no advantage 
over a student but that which years and experience have 
given him ; an advantage, in which the student in time, if 
it is not his own fault, may be his equal, perhaps his su- 
perior. We demand no attention from you, but such as an 
experienced mariner would be entitled to from those who 
are setting out on their first voyage. 

And here I cannot help observing, that in the way in 
which attendance in the divinity school is still given by some 
of our students, very little can be expected from it. I know 
the excuse that is generally produced by students for their 
great deficiency in this respect. They are engaged in other 
business^ some as preceptors in private families, others in 

p 
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teaching schools. But are excuses like these admitted in 
students as a sufficient reason for absenting themselves from 
the inferior classes ? Is their attendance in these dispensed 
with by the master for the greater part of the philosophy 
course ? On what a miserable footing would our university 
education stand, if such a plea as this were to be received 
as a sufficient apology, and if such a sham attendance, as is 
sometimes given here by students, were enough to entitle 
our young collegiates to academical degrees ? Every person 
of discernment must perceive, that on such a plan of pro- 
cedure our colleges would quickly go to wreck, and our 
schools be shut up, because they would infallibly lose all 
credit and utility. Now I would fain be informed what 
valid reason can be produced, why this plea should rather 
be admitted here ? Is any branch of philosophy of equal 
importance to one who is intended for the ministry, as those 
branches of theology are, which we have shown to be imme- 
diately connected with, and preparatory to the sacred func- 
tion ? Or is it fit that there should be less caution in regard 
to the preparation for holy orders than is thought necessary 
for attaining the degree of master of arts ? It is manifest 
that our church did not think so, when those statutes were 
enacted by her, which regard the licensing of probationers, 
and the ordaining of pastors. But those statutes, though 
they still remain unrepealed, are greatly relaxed by the 
manner we have got of executing them. These things well 
deserve your serious and mature consideration. 

Permit me further to recommend to you a punctual at- 
tendance on the professors of the oriental languages. I have 
assigned the reasons of this recommendation in a former 
discourse, and I hope they will be found satisfeu^tory. I am 
the more emboldened to urge your attention to this recom- 
mendation at present, as I can say with truth that, in my 
memory, there was never such an opportunity, in this part of 
the world, of being thoroughly instructed in the oriental 
languages, as there is now. As the knowledge of these is of 
great and imdoubted consequence to those who would make 
themselves masters of the Christian theology, the opportunity 
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you have at this time ought not to be neglected. I appeal 
to yourselves, I appeal to common sense, whether there be 
not an impropriety* not to say an absurdity, in this, that a 
person should be by office the interpreter of a book, which 
he himself cannot read without an interpreter ? And such 
surely is every one, who cannot read any part of his Bible 
in the original, but must have recourse to translations. Ye 
know that a specimen of your proficiency in the Hebrew is 
a part of the trials ye must undergo, before ye be licensed 
to preach the gospel. It is, however, too notorious to be 
dissembled, that this part of trial is often artificially eluded, 
and, through the excessive indulgence of presbyteries, that 
artifice, though perceived, is overlooked. But I must say, 
there is at least a meanness in having recourse to any thing 
that savours so grossly of di^ngenuity to which a candid 
mind will not easily submit. What person, I say not of 
genuine piety, but of liberal sentiments, can bear to avow 
even to his own heart in secret, that his only aim is just to 
obtain as much knowledge as will carry him through the 
trials, so that he may get into a living; and that about every 
thing else he is indifferent ? J persuade myself, gentlemen, 
that ye all view the matter in a very different light; and 
that it is your great aim, that ye may be qualified for dis- 
charging in such a manner the duties of the holy ministry, 
when it shall please Providence to call you to the office, as 
may redound to the service of your Master, and the benefit 
of your fellow-creatures. I am certain, this is the only way 
of doing it with honour to yourselves. I do not expect that 
ye should all become critics in the oriental tongues. That 
can be the attainment of but a few. But I may and do 
expect, that ye should know as much of the Hebrew, as to 
be capable of forming a judgment concerning the justness of 
the criticisms that have been made by others ; and that when 
ordained pastors yourselves, ye may in your turn be qualified 
to take trial of the knowledge of those who shall then come 
to be candidates for the ministry. And I believe it will be 
admitted, that a man must be in a very awkward situation, 
who is obliged by his profession to take trial of another's 

D 2 
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knowledge in a subject of which he is totally ignorant 
himself. 

I must also insist upon it, that ye be at some pains in 
improving yourselves in Grreek and Latin. Ye know the 
former is the language of one essential part of the Scriptures, 
and that part which is in particular the foundation of the 
Christian faith. With regard to the other, it hath been 
long the universal language of the learned, insomuch that in 
this, as well as in every other literary profession, one can 
make but very little progress without it. 

In short, we may say with truth of all the branches of a 
liberal education, and of history and philosophy in particular, 
that on all occasions they are ornamental to the character of 
a minister, and on many occasions may prove greatly useful. 
Ye ought not therefore to make a light account of those 
sciences in which ye have been instructed, or think ye have 
now no more to do with them. So far from allowing your- 
selves to lose any thing of what ye have already acquired, 
ye ought to be daily improving your stock of knowledge. 
Of some branches of study, yoimg men, after finishing their 
philosophical course, often hgve the acquisition to begin. 
Of this sort is civil history, whn;h, especially the ancient 
oriental, as well as Greek and Roman histories, are of con- 
siderable importance here, inasmuch as they have a pretty 
close connexion, and are in some particulars closely inter- 
woven with the scriptural and ecclesiastic histories; and these 
ye know make a principal branch of your subject. Sacred 
. history and profane serve reciprocally to throw light on each 
other. I may add that historical knowledge is of immense 
use in criticism, from the acquaintance to which it introduces 
us with ancient manners, laws, rites, and idioms. These 
things I only mention as it were in passing. No doubt, 
from the diversity of geniuses and tastes there is in human 
nature, one of you will incline more to one study, and 
another to another. And it is right it should be so. In 
those branches of knowledge which do not immediately be- 
long to our profession, though they may have a connexion 
with it, I do not mean to give any particular directions ; I 
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only mean to say in general that it will be neither for your 
honour nor for your interest that they be altogether laid 
aside. But a proper appetite for knowledge is here all in 
all. What Isocrates said on this subject so pertinently to 
Demonicus, I say to every one of you, Bay tic ^tXofio^ijc «^>i 
-woXvftaBtic. If you love learning, you will be learned. If, 
on the contrary, you read and study more through a sort of 
constraint, than through choice, you will never arrive at 
eminence. 



OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 



LECTT7RE I. 



Of the Study of Natural Religion^ and of the Evidences of 

Christianity. 

I OBSERVED in general, when laying down the method of 
prosecuting my plan, that were I, in lecturing from this 
place, to confine myself entirely to this branch of the theo- 
retic part, on which I am now to enter, the examination 
of the Christian scheme, together with the controversies to 
which the several members of it have given rise, considering 
the shortness of our sessions, it would be impossible, in twice 
the number of years that our ecclesiastical canons require 
our students to attend us, (and it is well known that even 
these canons have grdwn into disuse,) to finish such a course 
in a manner that would be satisfactory. What, then, can be 
done, when so much more than the discussion of that branch 
is necessary, absolutely necessary, for answering the end of 
this profession ? Who sees not that the end is not so much 
to make an acute disputant as to make an useful minister ? 
I do not mean to treat slightly a talent that is necessary for 
the defence of truth ; but I must say, that in conunon life, 
where there is one occasion of exerting that talent, there are 
twenty occasions of employing the other talents necessary 
for the right discharge of the pastoral function. As, then, 
the consideration of the other branches must occupy a part 
of our time, what profitable purpose, it may be asked, will 
be answered, by some detached discourses on a very few 
points of divinity, the most that the same students could 
ever have occasion to hear ? Could this give so much as an 
idea, not to say the knowledge, of the harmony, connexion, 
and mutual dependence of the whole ? Is, then, so impor- 
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tant a branch as polemic divinity to "he entirely overlooked ? 
and if not, in what manner is it to be treated that the end 
may best be answered ? It is by no means to be entirely 
overlooked : but in what manner it ought to be conducted, 
(all circumstances considered, both as to the time alloiwred 
for the study, and the other matters equally essential to be 
discussed,) is a question much more difficult to answer. In 
the digest that may be made of the articles both of natural 
and of revealed religion, if it were possible, as it is not, 
within the compass of the few sessions to which the attend- 
ance of students is commonly limited, to comprehend such a 
. digest, together with the arguments that may be warrantably 
urged, not only in confirmation of the whole in general, but 
in support of all the principal controverted points, hardly 
any thii^ either new or curious could be offered by us. We 
should be laid under the necessity of giving at best but a 
very indistinct, and therefore a bad compilation, because by 
far too much abridged, &om the topics and arguments which 
have been fiilly treated by various controversial writers. In 
so ample a field, therefore, I say not the best thing we can 
do, but the only thing we can do, that will answer any use- 
ful purpose, is to give directions, both as to the order in 
which the student ought to proceed in his inquiries, and as 
to the books or assistances he ought to use. If these direc- 
tions are properly attended to by him, and if they are fol- 
lowed by the right improvement of his leisure hours, (and 
without this improvement the leptures of divinity halls will 
be of no significancy,) it may be hoped, that a competent 
knowledge might in a little time be attained, both of the 
evidences of our religion, of its essential articles, and of 
all the principal controversies that have arisen jconceming 
them. 

But first, as to the order in which our theological inqui- 
ries ought to be conducted, it may not be improper to ob- 
serve here in the entry, that religion hath been often and 
not unaptly divided into natural and revealed. The former 
of these subdivides itself into other two parts, namely, what 
concerns the nature and providence of God, and what con- 
cerns the duties and prospects of man. The first of these is 
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commonly called natural 'theotogj/y the second ethics; both 
comprised under the science of pneumatohgy ^ whereof they 
are indeed the most sublime and most important parts ; and 
which science is itself a branch of philosophy, in the largest 
acceptation of the word, as importing the interpretation oi 
nature. That to a certain degree the knowledge of Divine 
attributes and of human obligations are discoverable by the 
light of nature, scripture itself always presupposeth. As to 
the former, " The heavens," we are told, " declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth his handy work." Again, 
** The invisible things of him from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead." Nay, our 
methods of arguing on this subject from the effect to the 
cause, scripture itself disdains not to adopt and auth^ticate. 
" He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He that 
formed the eye| shall he not see ?" And as to the latter, the 
duties incimibent on men, our Bible in like manner informs 
us that " when the Gentiles who have not the (written) law 
do by nature the things contained in the law, these having not 
the law are a law to themselves, who show the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another." Now in strictness of speech neither 
natural theology nor moral philosophy, nor (which is also 
sometimes comprehended under the same general name) the 
doctrines of the immateriality and natural immortality of 
the soul, fall within my province as a teacher of Christian 
theology. They are in fact preliminary studies, and consti- 
tute a part of the philosophic course. 

It is however necessary, in order both to prevent mistakes 
and to obviate objections, to observe, that I do by no means 
intend to insinuate, that these studies are unconnected with 
the Christian system, and therefore unnecessary. On the 
contrary, I think them of the utmost consequence. As it is 
the same God (for there is no other) who is the author of 
nature and the author of revelation, who speaks to us in the 
one by his works, and in the other by his Spirit, it becomes 
his creatures reverently to hearken to his voice, in whatever 
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manner he is pleased to address them. Now> the philoso- 
pher is by profession the interprets of nature, that is, of 
the language of God's works, as the Christian divine is the 
mterpreter of scripture, that is, of the language of Gt>d*8 
Spirit. Nor do I mean to signify, that there is not in many 
things a coincidence in the discoveries made in these two 
different ways. The conclusions may be the same, though 
deduced, and justly deduced, from different premises. Hie 
result may be on^, when the methods of investigation are 
widely different. There is even a considerable utility in 
pursuing both methods, as what is clear in the one may 
serve to enlighten what is obscure in the other. And both 
have their difficulties and their obscurities. The most pro- 
found philosopher will be the most ready to acknowledge 
that there are phenomena in nature for which he cannot 
account ; and that divine, you may depend upon it, what- 
ever be his attainments, hath more arrogance than either 
knowledge or wisdom, vdio will not admit that there are 
many texts in scripture which he cannot explain. Nor 
does this in the least contradict the protestant doctrine of 
the perspicuity of sacred writ ; for though every thing which 
proceeds from God, it must be of consequence to us to be ac- 
quainted with, and therefore requires diligent attention, 
especially from the minister of his word, yet all the truths 
revealed are not of equal consequence, as we learn from 
scripture itself. The most important things are still the 
plainest, and set in the greatest variety of lights. Now, if 
God is pleased to address us in two different languages, 
neither of which is without its difficulties, we may find consi- 
derable assistance in comparing both for removing the diffi- 
culties of each. But though, as I observed, natural theology 
and ethics are strictiy the province of the philosopher, it 
may not be amiss to suggest in a few words concerning the 
former, that tiie use of reading elaborate demonstrations of 
the being and perfections of God, is more perhaps to fix 
oiu* attention on the object, than to give conviction to the 
understanding. The natural evidences of true theism are 
among the simplest, and at the same time the clearest de- 
ductions from the effect to the cause. And it were to be 
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wished that the subject had not been rather perplexed than 
facilitated by the abstruse and metaphysical discussions in 
which it hath been sometimes involved. 

But to come to the proper department of the Christian 
divine, the first inquiry that occurs on this subject, is con- 
cerning the truth, or, which in the present case is precisely 
the same, the divinity of our religion. The grand question, 
to adopt the scripture idiom, is no other than this. Is the 
doctrine which Jesus Christ preached, from heaven, <n* of men ? 
That it is from heaven, is the avowed belief of all his disci- 
ples ; that it is of men, is, on the contrary, the declared 
opinicMi of Jews and Pagans. The Mahometans, indeed, ac- 
knowledge its divine original ; but, as they at the same time 
maintain that we have no standard of that religion now ex- 
isting, the scriptures, both Jewish and Christian, being to- 
tally corrupted in their accoimt even in the most essential 
matters, we are under a necessity of classing them also 
with tiie infidels of every other denomination. Would we 
know in what manner the truth of our religion may be most 
successfully defended, let us consider in what way it hath 
been most strenuously attacked. Upon a careful examina- 
tion of all the multifuious assaults that have been made by 
argument against the Christian institution by its adversaries, 
they are almost all reducible to these two classes : they are 
either attempts against the character of the institution itself, 
and are produced to evince that it is unworthy of God, and 
unsuitable to those original sentiments of right and wrong 
which we derive from natural conscience ; or they are le- 
velled against the positive proofs of revelation, and propose 
to invalidate its evidence. In the first, the subject may be 
said to be considered as a question of right; in the second, 
as a question of fact. Accordingly objections of the former 
kind are properly philosophical, of the latter historical and 
critical. 

As to those of the class first menticmed, upon the most 
impartial examination I have ever been able to make of 
them, I have always found that the much greater part pro- 
ceeded from a total misapprehension of the subject. The 
spirit of the church, or rather of churchmen, of the hier- 
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archy, hath been mistaken for the spirit of the Gospel ; and 
the absurd glosses of corrupt and fallible men have been 
confounded with the pure dictates of the divine oracles. To 
the candid and intelligent inquirer, there will appear in 
many of the boasted arguments produced by the most re- 
nowned champions in the deistical controversy, a manifest 
ignoratio elenchi, as the logicians term it. And I will take 
upon me to say, that an intimate acquaintance with the . 
mind of the Spirit as delivered in holy writ, in its native 
simplicity and beauty, unadulterated by the traditions and 
inventions of men, vnll do more to dissipate the clouds 
raised by such objectors, than whole torrents of scholastic 
chicane and sophistry. And even in those objecticms, in 
which we cannot say there is a mistake of the subject, we 
shall often find a wofiil mistake of the natural powers and 
faculties of man. Nor do I know ^ better method of an- 
swering cavils of this nature, than that which has been so 
successfully employed by Bishop Butler in his .admirable 
treatise entitled, ^* The Analogy of Religion natural and 
revealed to the Constitution and Course of Nature." Now, 
as a great many of the arguments of our sceptics and un- 
believers are aimed against the genius and character of our 
religion, so, on the other hand, it is proper to observe, 
that to some persons of the most acute discernment and 
most delicate sensibility, there has appeared in this same 
subject, the character of religion, an intrinsic but irresistible 
evidence of its divinity. The spirit it breathes, the doctrines 
it teaches, the morals it inculcates, when candidly examined 
in the fountain, the New Testament, and not in the corrupted 
streams of human comments and systems, have an energy 
which no feeling heart can withstand, and which seems not to 
have been withstood by some who have even dared to combat 
all its other evidences. Of this the late Rousseau is an emi- 
nent example. 

As to the second class of objections, which are levelled 
against the external proofs of revelation, they diflTer according 
to the different branches of evidence against which they are 
aimed. The two principal branches of external evidence, 
bj which the Christian doctrine is recommended to our faith. 
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are prophecy and miracles. The latter of these were strongly 
ui^ed by the apostles for the conviction of the Gentiles ; 
both were insisted on in their reasonings with the Jews. 
The Pagans knew nothing of those books in which the 
prophecies were contained, and consequently arguments 
drawn from these would have been unintelligible to them. 
Now as the miracles which were wrought in support of our 
religion, with us stand on the evidence of testimony conveyed 
in history, and as the fulfilment of most of the prophecies 
urged in support of the same cause, are vouched to us in 
the same manner, the argument with regard to miracles is 
entirely, an^ with regard to prophecy is in a great measure 
of the historical kind. I say with regard to prophecy it is 
only in a great measure historical. My reason for making 
the distinction is plainly this. The prophetic style hath 
something peculiar in it. It is both more figurative, and 
more obscure, than that of simple narration. Whereas there- 
fore with regard to the performance of such a miracle, there 
can be only one question, and a mere question of fact ; with 
regard to the accomplishment of such a prophecy, there 
naturally arise two questions. First, is the meaning of the 
prophecy such as hath been assigned to it ? This is a 
question of criticism ; secondly, was the event, by which it is 
said to be accomplished, such as is alleged ? This again is a 
question of fact. Before I dismiss this topic of the difierent 
ways wherein the truth of revelation has been assailed by its 
adversaries, it is necessary to take notice of an intermediate 
method, by which indeed the external proofs are struck at, 
but in a different manner. It is not the reality of individual 
facts alleged, na^iely miracles and prophecies, but the possi- 
bility of the kind, as being supernatural, which is made the 
question. Again, the fitness of these, though admitted 
true, to serve as evidence of doctrine, hath been also ques- 
tioned. Both these inquiries are of the philosophic kind. 
Their solution depends on a just apprehension of the nature 
of evidence. 

Would I, now, that ye should be particularly acquainted 
with all the trite and aU the novel topics, that have been, or 
are insisted on by the enemies of our religion, and that ye 
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should read and remember exaedy all the most approved 
answers that have been made by its defenders ? I should in 
that case be under a necessity of assigning you a very fright- 
ful task, sending you to consult an innumerable multitude 
of volumes^ written on both sides of the question. And 
should any of you happen to be blest with a tenacious 
memory, he might in this way, at very little expense of 
judgment, be qualified for encountering any ordinary caviller 
he might meet with. But in truth, the task, is in my opi- 
nion, especially for a novice in theology, both too laborious 
and unpleasant, and by no means sufficiently profitable to 
recompense the time and pains that would be bestowed upon 
it. And though I think that such controversial pieces may 
be perused occasionally as they fall in one's way, I would by 
no means recommend a regular prosecution of tins study; 
a method which would tend only to form a habit of turning 
every thing into matter of wrangling and logomachy, those 
noxious weeds, those briers and thorns with which almost all 
the walks of theology have been so unhappily pestered. In 
my judgment, a habit of this kind greatly hurts the rational 
powers, when in appearance it only exercises them ; it doth 
worse, it often greatly injures an ingenuous and candid tern- 
per ; it infects one with a rage of disputation, the cacoethes 
of pedants ; it inclines the mind to hunt more for the 
specious than the solid, and in the ardour of the combat to 
sacrifice truth to victory. Not that I would dissuade any 
one, who may have doubts of his own, to consult impartially 
whatever authors may be of use to remove them, and to 
examine the question fireely. It is not truth, but error, 
that shuns the light, and dreads to undergo an impartial 
trial. It is the liberal advice of an apostle, " Prove all 
things, hold fiist that which is good," an advice which 
breathes nothing of that narrow, jealous, sectarian spirit, 
which hath so long and so generally prevailed among Chris- 
tians of all denomination^, and hath proved the greatest 
pest of the cause. Or in case one's situation exposes him 
to the attacks of wranglers, it may be necessary also on this 
account to furnish himself with armour where he soonest 
can, that he may neither be seduced by their sophisms, nor 
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give them the appearance of a triumph at the expense of 
truth. But where neither of these is the ease> I am not 
satisfied that this summary way of proceeding is the best. 
Would you then have the theological student to neglect 
this most important question, concerning the truth of 
revelation, the foundation of all the rest ? By no means. 
I dissuade only from his taking this hasty way of overloading 
his memory with tiie productions of others, and with all the 
trash that has been hatched in disputatious idle heads. I 
only dissuade from this, that I may indicate the method 
whereby he may be enabled to search the cause itself to the 
bottom, and if possible to' produce something of his own. 

It was observed, that some of the arguments against 
revelation were of a philosophic nature, deriving, or at least 
pretending to derive their eflScacy from the sources of pneu- 
matology, l(^c, ethics, and natural theology; others of an 
historical nature, and others critical. Let us therefore 
become acquainted with tiiese several sources, pneumatology, 
history, criticism, and we shall not need to see with other 
eyes, and to retail by rote the answers that have been given 
by others. We shall be qualified to see with our own eyes, 
and to give answers for ourselves, arising from our own 
knowledge and distinct apprehension of the subject. But 
this, it will be said, is assigning us by much the harder task 
of the two. The streams are open and at hand, the fountain 
is often remote and hidden from our view. True indeed, • 
and therefore without doubt it will be longer before we reach 
it, but when we have reached it, our work is done ; whereas 
the streams are numberless, every day discovers some un- 
known before, and to examine them all severally is endless. 
And though the task were possible, it would not be near so 
satis&ctory to Uie mind. 

It has been the error of ages, and still is of the present 
age, that to have read much is to be very learned. There 
is not, I may say, a greater heresy against common sense. 
Reading is doubtless necessary, and it must be owned, that 
eminence in knowledge is not to be attained without it. 
But two things are ever specially to be regarded on this 
topic, which are these. First, tiiat more depends on the 
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quality of what we read, than on the quantity ; secondly, 
more depends on the use, which by reflection, conversation, 
and composition, we have made, of what we read, than upon 
both the former. In whatever depends upon history, or the 
knowledj^e of languages, the materials indeed can only be 
furnished us by reading : but if that reading be properly 
conducted and improved, its influence will be very extensive- 
Whilst therefore it is by fiar the too general cry, " Read, 
read, commentators, systematists, paraphrasts, controvertists, 
demonstrations, confutations, apologies, answers, defences, 
replies, and ten thousand other such like ;*' I should think 
the most important advice to be, " Devoutly study the 
scriptures themselves, if you would understand their doc- 
trine, in singleness of heart." Get acquainted with the sa- 
cred history, in all its parts, Jewish, canonical, ecclesiastic. 
Study the sacred languages, observe the peculiarities of their 
diction. Attend to the idiom of the Hebrew, and of the 
ancient Greek translation, between which and the style of 
the New Testament there is a great afiinity. Study the 
Jewish, and ancient customs, polity,, laws, ceremonies, in- 
stitutions, manners, and with the help of some knowledge 
in natural theology, and the philosophy of the human mind, 
you wiD have ground to beUeve, that, with the blessing of 
God, ye shall in a great measure serve as commentators, 
controvertists, systematists, and, in short, every thing to 
•yourselves. Without these helps, you are but bewildered 
and lost in the ehaos of contradictory comments and opposite 
opinions. On the contrary, overlooking all cavils for a time, 
pursue the track now pointed out, and as the light from its 
genuine sources above mentioned breaks in upon you, the 
objections, like the shades of night, will vanish of them- 
selves. Many of those objections you will discover to be 
founded in an ignorance of human nature and of the nature 
of evidence, many in an ignorance of that which is the sub- 
ject of debate, the genius, the doctrine, the precepts of reve- 
lation. You will find, that many doughty combatants, who 
have imagined they have been performing wonders for the 
subversion of the cause of Christ, have been wasting all 
their ammunition against the traditions and inventions of 
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men, and that the pure institution of Jesus is not one jot 
affected by their argument. Patience therefore, we would 
recommend to the young student, in regard to particular 
cavils against religion, till once he is provided of a fund of 
his own firom which he may be enabled to perceive their fu- 
tility, and to refute them. The only just exceptions to 
this rule are those already mentioned. When objections are 
intruded on him, which tend to unsettle his own mind, or, 
which, if he is incapable of answering or eluding, may 
afford matter of triumph to infidelity, then it is proper to 
recur to the nearest methods of removing them. 

But some perhaps will be ready to urge. Is not this me- 
thod of yours rather preposterous ? Ought we not first to 
be satisfied of the truth of revelation, and then enter on the 
examination of its contents ? Its divine origin therefore is 
doubtless the first question, its particular doctrines come 
next. This, to a superficial inquirer, must appear plausible, 
but it is by no means just. It was observed already, that 
one principal source of evidence, either in favour of revela- 
tion or against it, is its *own character, and this we call the 
intrinsic evidence. To take the most effectual methods 
therefore of coming at the knowledge of its character, that is, 
of discovering what it* contains, is, in fact, to take the ii^ost 
effectual method of studying one principal ftmd of evidence, 
either for or against it. Again, in regard to the attacks 
diat are made upon Christianity, it is impossible we should 
judge whether they be just or unjust, till we have gotten 
some notion of what Christianity is. This is the more ne- 
cessary, as we see under this identical name, things in many 
respects widely different, are in different places attacked. 
The infidel has not quite the same object in England as in 
Spain, nor in Sweden as in either, nor in Switzerland, as in 
any of the three. The case is, every assailant attaches to 
the name all the religious opinions generally received in the 
place where he resides. But if it is the institution of Christ, 
of the truth of which we are anxious to be ascertained, and 
not the glosses of our rabbles ; if it is the commandments 
of Grod which excite our zeal, and not the traditions of the 
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elders or the establishment of our legislators, it is necessary 
we should know, before we enter on the controversy, how to 
make the distinction between the one and the other. This 
is not the only cause, though indeed it is the chief one, 
wherein a great deal of time and pains is worse than idly 
wasted, which would have been spared, if the parties had 
understood sufficiently the subject in debate. I shall illus- 
trate this by a familiar example. Suppose one should un- 
dertake to prove to you, that the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain is a very bad constitution in every respect. Could you 
imagine yourselves qualified for judging of the validity of 
his arguments, if you were yourselves quite ignorant what 
that constitution is ? You might be liable to be imposed 
upon by the grossest falsehoods and the vilest misrepresent- 
ations, which the bare study of that constitution itself might 
be sufficient to detect, and might serve abundantly to supply 
the place of every refutation. The method I reconunend, 
therefore, is, in fact, the simplest and the most natural. It 
will at once, and by the same exertion on your part, instruct 
you in the contents, and in some of the principal evidences 
of revelation, and thus it will both fecilitate and shorten 
your inquiries. 

To this, let me add, it is the method which I have, in my 
own experience, foimd to answer best. I very early en- 
deavoured to become acquainted with the scriptures, which, 
from my first perusal, 1 saw merited a very close attention, 
though viewed in no higher light than as human composi- 
tions, but much more as claiming the character of Divine 
revelation. As I became acquainted with the original lan- 
guages, and with ancient oriental usages and manners, I 
applied my knowledge in these for removing obscurities and 
doubts where they occurred in scripture. In some cases I 
thought I succeeded, in others not. As to the last, I was 
not impatient, not doubting, but as the light of knowledge 
advanced, I should see farther and more distinctly. I can 
say with truth, I was not entirely disappointed. I soon after 
attempted the reading of controversial writers, and first, 
those which regard the general controversy, whether the 
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scriptures contain a revelation from God, or, which amounts 
to the same, whether Christianity be a Divine communica- 
tion to mankind, or a mere human figment. I began with 
the attacks made upon our religion, as I made it a rule to 
hear the plea of a party first in his own language, and not 
in the words of an angry and perhaps uncandid antagonist. 
After reading an attack, if there was any thing specious in 
it, I considered with myself, how I should answer the princi- 
pal arguments, if urged upon me by an adversary with a view 
to discredit religion, or if they were proposed as difficulties 
by a fitiend, who intended only the removal of his own 
doubts. If I found myself puzzled by the arguments, not 
being satisfied with any answer which occurred to myself, I 
had recourse, as soon as possible, to the best I could hear of 
from others. But it sometimes happened, on the contrary, 
that, on a little reflection, I thought myself able to refute 
the antagonist's arguments, in which case I never inquired 
about any answers that might have been published. In 
consequence of this method, I have read many more attacks 
upon revelation than defences of it. I -carried this so far 
once, as to set about the publication of an answer* to a very 
subtle attack on the Christian religion by a late celebrated 
metaphysician, before I had an opportunity of perusing the 
work of any former answerer ; a conduct which I would not 
recommend to any body's imitation, as it exposes one to 
mistakes and representations, which may be easily avoided. 
I shall further add on this article, that the only species of 
assault made against revelation, which is totally independent 
of its contents and history, and therefore may be previously 
studied and imderstood, is that which is aimed against the 
possibility of all miraculous facts. This question is purely 
abstract and metaphysical, and would be the same, it must 
be owned, whatever the history, character, or genius of our 
religion were. 

So much for the subject in general, the different kinds of 
proof of which it is susceptible, and the different sorts of 

* The DitMrtation on Minuslet, in answer to Mr. Humo. 

E 2 
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objections to which it is exposed. So much also for the 
best method of preparing ourselves for understanding the 
subject, with its evidence, and for refuting the objections. 
I shall in my next discourse consider, how we may most 
profitably pursue our inquiries into the different parts of the 
subject, and examine the controversies which these have 
given rise to. 
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LECTURE II. 

Of the Christian System — the Scriptures ought to be the first 
study — afterwards systems and commentaries may he occa- 
sionally consulted — had consequences of beginning the 
study of Theology with systems and commentaries. 

I NOW proceed to the consideration of the parts of the 
Christian system, and the controversies that have been 
carried on concerning the explication of these by different 
sects of Christians. As method tends both to accelerate 
and to facilitate our progress in every discussion, it will 
naturally occur to every considerate person, that some me- 
thodical digest of the tenets and precepts contained in our 
Bible would be at least a matter of great conveniency. That 
it is not of absolute necessity we may warrantably con- 
clude from this undeniable fact, that there neither is any 
such digest in scripture, nor was there in the church in the 
earliest and purest times. But, on the other hand, these 
considerations are no arguments against its utility. God, 
in the economy of grace, as in the economy of nature, sup- 
pUes man with aU the materials necessary for his support 
and well-being, but at the same time requires the exercise 
of those faculties with which he hath endowed him for 
turning those materials to the best account. Thus much 
may be said in apology for system-makers of different deno- 
minations, many of whom I doubt not have intended well, 
whose success in this department we cannot at all admire. 
So it is, however, that we have great plenty of systems in 
many things flatly contradicting one another, all pretending 
to be founded on, or at least conformable to, the doctrine 
of holy writ. Amid such variety, how is the young student 
to proceed? Must he begin with adopting implicitly one 
of these pretended treasuries of Christian doctrine, studying 
assiduously both the theoretic part and the practical as 
the standard of truth, as the very quintessence of our di- 
vine institution ? must he learn from it, and from such com- 
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mentators as are coincident in their religious sentiments, to 
understand the scriptures, to ascertain the sense of every 
thing that appears ambiguous, to solve every thing that is 
difficult, and to enlighten every thing that is obscure ? On 
the other hand, what security shall our young pupil have 
that the guide who has been assigned to him is equal to 
the office ? How shall he know that he is not following the 
train of a mere ignis fatuus instead of the direction of a 
heavenly luminary ? You cannot say he may arrive at 
this knowledge from scripture, for by the hypothesis, which 
is indeed conformable to the general practice almost every 
where, the young student is from this teacher to learn to 
understand the scripture, not from scripture to leam to 
judge of this teacher ; for were this last to be the case, he 
must be previously acquainted with the mind of the Spirit 
as manifested in the scriptures, and not take the mind of 
the Spirit on the word of his teacher. 

Ay, but the teacher we assign him, say they, is celebrated 
for knowledge and piety, and is of great reputation among 
the orthodox as an orthodox divine. As to his knowledge 
and piety, are we to sustain oursehres perfect judges of 
these accomplishments, or have not pedantry and hypocrisy 
sometimes imposed even upon the generality of men ? But 
admitting that the character you give him were in both re- 
spects perfectly just, do even these qualifications, however 
valuable, secure a man against error either in doctrine or 
practice ? Have not several, whom in charity we are bound 
to think both knoveing and pious, maintained in many in- 
stances opposite opinions, each extremely positive as to his 
own, and extremely zealous in defence of it ? And as to 
orthodox, I should be glad to know the meaning of the epi- 
thet. Nothing, you say, can be plainer. The orthodox 
are those who, in religious matters, entertain right opinions. 
Be it so. How, then, is it possible that I should know who 
they are that entertain right opinions, before I know what 
opinions* are right ? I must, therefore, unquestionably know 
orthodoxy, before I can know or judge who are orthodox. 
Now to know the truths of religion, which you call ortho- 
dox, is the very end of my inquiries, and am I to b^in 
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these inquiries on the presumption, that without any in- 
quiry I know it ahready ? Besides, is this thing which you 
call orthodoxy, a thing in which mankind are universally 
agreed, insomuch that it would seem to he entitled to the 
privflege of an axiom or first principle, to he assumed with- 
out proof. Quite the reverse. There is nothing about 
which men have been, and still are, more divided. It has 
been accounted orthodox divinity in one age, which hath 
been branded as ridiculous fanaticism in the next. It is at 
this day deemed the perfection of orthodoxy in one country, 
which in an adjacent country is looked upon as damnable 
heresy. Nay, in the same country hath not every sect a 
standard of their own ? Accordingly, when any person se- 
riously uses the word, before we can understand his mean- 
ing, we must know to what communion he belongs. When 
that is known, we comprehend him perfectly. By the or- 
thodox he means always those who agree in opinion with 
him and his party, and by the heterodox those who differ 
from him. When one says, then, of any -teacher whatever, 
that all the orthodox acknowledge his orthodoxy, he says 
neither more nor less than this, '' all who are of the same 
opinion with him, of which number I am one, believe him to 
be in the right." And is this any thing more, than what 
may be asserted by some person or other, of every teacher 
that ever did or ever will exist ? " Words," it was well said 
by a philosopher of the last age, " are the counters of wise 
men and the money of fools." And when they are contrived 
on purpose to render persons, parties, or opinions the objects 
of admiration or of abhorrence, the multitude are very sus- 
ceptible of the impression intended to be conveyed by them, 
without entering at all, or ever inquiring into the meaning 
of the words. And to say the truth, we have but too many 
ecclesiastic terms and phrases, which savour grossly of the 
arts of a crafty priesthood, who meant to keep the world in 
ignorance, to secure an impUcit faith in their own dogmas, 
and to intimidate men from an impartial inquiry into holy 
writ. 

But would -you then lay aside systems altogether, as use- 
less, or even dangerous ? By no means. But I am not for 
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beginning with them. ' I am even not for entering on their 
examination, till one has become, in the way formerly re- 
commended, if not a critic, at least a considerable proficient 
in the scripture* It is only thus we can establish to our- 
selves a rule by which we are to judge of the truth or false- 
hood of what they affirm. It is only thus that we bring 
systems to be tried at the bar of scripture, and not scrip- 
ture to be tried at theirs. It is only thus we can be qualified 
to follow the advice of the prophet in regard to all teachers 
without exception, ** To the law and to the testimony, if 
they speak not according to this word, they have no truth in 
them." It is only thus we can imitate the noble example 
set us by the wise Bereans, in exact conformity to the 
prophet's order, of whom we learn, that they did not admit 
the truth of Christ's doctrine, even on the testimcmy of 
his apostles, but, having candidly heard what they said, 
** searched the scriptures daily to see if these things were 
so." It is only thus we can avoid the reproach of calling 
other men na^riytirat, masters, leaders, dictators, to the 
manifest derogation of the honour due to our only master, 
leader, and dictator, Christ. It is only thus we can avoid 
incurring the reproach thrown upon the Pharisees, concern- 
ing whom God says, " Their fear towards me is taught by 
the precepts of men." 

But, then, it wiU be said, if the scriptures are to be our 
first study, will it not be necessary, tiiat, even in reading 
them, we take the aid of some able commentator ? Perhaps 
I shall appear somewhat singular in my way of thinking, 
when I tell you in reply, that I would not have you at first 
recur to any of them. Do not mistake me, as though I 
meant to signify, that there is no good to be had from com- 
mentaries. I am far from judging thus of commentaries in 
general, any more than of systems. But neither are proper 
for the beginner, whose object it is impartially to search 
out the mind of the Spirit, and not to imbibe the scheme of 
any dogmatist. Almost every commentator hath his fa- 
vourite system, which occupies his imagination, biasses his 
understanding, and more or less tinges all his comments. 
The only assistances, which I would recommend, are those 
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in which there can be no tendency to warp your judgment. 
It is the serious and frequent reading of the Divine oracles, 
accompanied with fervent prayer; it is the comparing of scrip- 
ture with scripture ; it is the diligent study of the languages 
in which they are written ; it is the knowledge of those histo- 
ries and antiquities to which they allude. These, indeed, will 
not tell you what you are to judge of every passage, and so 
much the better. God hath given you judgment, and re^ 
quires you to exercise it. " And why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right ?" If sufficient light is brought 
to you, and if you have eyes wherewith to see, will ye not 
take the trouble to use them, and observe what is before 
you; must you be told every thing, a^ though you were 
blind or in mtter darkness ? The helps, therefore, which 
I recommend, are such as pronounce nothing concerning the 
import of holy writ, but only increase the light by means of 
which the sense may be discovered. The student I would 
have in a great measure to be self-taught, a well-conducted 
attempt at which, is, in my opinion, the true way of prepar- 
ing himself for being taught of God. Whoever thinks that 
this method will not do, ought openly and honestly to dis- 
claim the principle,' that ^* the scriptures are able to make 
the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works." Such a one, on the contrary, hath, in effect, what- 
ever he may imagine, abandoned the protestant doctrine of 
the perspicvdty and absolute sufficiency of scripture. He 
hath not entirely purged out the old leaven, but retains a 
hankering after some human and unerring interpreter. If 
he differs with Rome, it is not really about the needfulness 
of the office, but about the person or persons who shall 
fill it. 

Let us consider a little the consequences of the other me- 
thod, which, indeed, is by far the most common, not only 
with papists but even vfiih protestants of all denominations, 
and which I would call beginning our theological studies 
where they should end, with systems and commentaries. To 
what other cause can we justly impute it, that so much of 
implicit faith, so much of unrelenting bigotry, and so many 
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divisions prevail in the Christian world, especiaUy among 
the pastors themselves, those who ought to be the foremost 
in propagating more liberal sentiments of the Goq>el of 
Christ ? The young student new come from college, where 
he was taken up with other matters, enters on the study of 
theology quite raw and inexperienced. He is told, if a 
protestant, that the whole of his religion is contained in the 
Bible; and even if a Romanist, he is informed that the 
scriptures are inspired and consequently true, and that 
they contain many, at least, of the Christian doctrines. 
The foundation is laid by some favourite system of the 
party to which he belongs, which is warmly recommended 
by him who has the direction of his studies. When that 
is done, he is desirous to commence the study of holy writ. 
He begins, and, as may be naturally expected, being quite 
a stranger to the character of the nation to whom the sacred 
writers belonged, and of whom they write, knowing nothing 
of their polity, laws, customs, manners, ceremonies, to 
which there are so frequent allusions, and having but a 
smattering of the sacred languages, and nothing of the 
idiom, he is often puzzled to find out the sense. If his 
former reading do him no prejudice, it is well ; much good 
is not to be expected from it. Impatient to get rid of his 
perplexity, and to know every thir^ as he proceeds, some 
expositor must be ccmsulted. An expositor will be got 
that shall corroborate the efiect produced by the system. 
If the place of his residence be Rome, one interpreter is 
put into his hands; if it happen to be Moscow, another; 
if Oxford, a third ; if London, a fourth ; and if Geneva, 
very probably one who differs in his sentiments from all 
the four. Having no criterion of his own, whereby he 
can form a judgment of the justness of their interpretatioD, 
and having an unbounded trust in the wisdom of his tutor, 
and the penetration of the authors he has recommended, 
he easily adopts in every thing their explications and so- 
lutions. His vacant mind, like what the lawyers call a 
derelictum, is claimed in property by the first occupant. 
That author, and others of the same party, commonly keep 
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possession ever after. To the standard set up by them, 
every passage in scripture must, by all the arts of distort- 
ing, mutilating, torturing, be made conformable, and by the 
same standard all other authors and interpreters must be 
pronounced good or bad, orthodox or heretical. This is 
the true origin of bigotry, and that bitterness of spirit 
with which it is invariably accompanied. I do not deny, 
that there are other CMises, secular views, for instance, 
which co-operate with those prepossessions and prejudices 
in supporting such a variety of opinions among Christians. 
But I affirm, that it is chiefly imputable to this prepos- 
terous method of imbibing opinions implicitly, before we 
are capable to form a judgment. For when we have no 
principles of critical knowledge, we have no rule by which 
to choose, but must be at the mercy of the first inter- 
preter who falls in our way. And of the tenets which 
he has dictated, we soon come to think ourselves bound, in 
honour and conscience, to be the zealous defenders ever after. 
But what would you have us ta do ? Must we give up 
with all systems, conunentaries, paraphrases, and the like ? 
I say not so entirely, though I by no means think the regular 
study of them ought to be begun with. When we have 
made some progress in the scriptural science, we may consult 
thetn occasionally, we have then provided ourselves in some 
principles, by which we may examine them. And let us 
not confine ourselves to those of one side only, but 
freely consult those of every side. This we must do, if 
we would constitute scripture the umpire in the con- 
troversy, and not bring it to be tried at the bar of some 
system maker or commentator. The young student ought 
habitually to remember, that every man is fisdlible in judg- 
ment as well as in conduct, and that no man can any more 
pretend to an exemption from error than to an immunity 
from sin. And in this respect, as well as in others, we may 
well apply the admonition of the psalmist, " Trust not in 
princes, even chief men," as the word imports, in point of 
erudition as well as authority, " nor in the sons of men. It 
is better to trust id the Lord than to put confidence in man. 

8 
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It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
princes." When a Romanist tells me^ " The method you re- 
commend is extremely dangerous ; the scriptures are even in 
the most important articles obscure and ambiguous ; you are 
therefore in the most imminent danger of beingmisled by them, 
unless you are first provided in a sound and approved guide ;'* 
when^ I say, a person of the Romish communion addresseth 
himself to me in this manner, however much I differ from 
him in judgment, truth compels me to acknowledge, that he 
speaks in character and maintains a perfect consistency with 
the avowed principles of his sect. But when a Protestant 
holds the same language, I must pronounce him the most 
inconsistent creature upon earth. He deserts all those prin- 
ciples, of the perspicuity and sufficiency of scripture in 
things essential to salvation, and of the right of private 
judgment, which served as the great foundation of his dissent 
&om Rome. The confidence which Rome requires that you 
should put in the dictates of a church, which she believes, 
or professes to believe, to be infallible, this man, much more 
absiurdly, requires you to put in those men of whom he owns, 
that they had no more security against error than you have 
yourself. 

But in reading the scripture, when difficulties occur, what 
are we to do, or what can we do better than immediately 
recur to some eminent interpreter ? Perhaps the answer I 
am going to give will appear astonishing, as I know it is 
unusual. If you are not aole with the strictest attention 
and reflection to solve the difficulty yoiu-self, do not make it 
a rule to seek an immediate solution of it from some other 
quarter. Have patience, and as you grow acquainted with 
the scope of the whole by frequent and attentive reading, 
you will daily find fewer difficulties ; they will vanish of 
themselves. The more perspicuous parts will insensibly 
reflect a light on the more obscure. If you had the helps 
to be obtained from history, geography, the knowledge of 
the manners and polity of the people, which in effect are 
perfectly coincident with the study of the language, and 
which may be all comprehended in these two sources, sacred 
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history and biblical philology, you will be daily fitter, as I 
said before, for being interpreters for yourselves. And I 
will take upon me to say, that if this method were univer- 
sally pursued, and all temporal interests were out of the 
question, the differences in opinion about the sense of Scrip- 
ture would be inconsiderable. In that case, there would 
not be one controversy among the disciples of Jesus, where 
at present there are fifty. And there would be no such 
thing as classing ourselves under different leaders, which has 
been so long the disgrace of the Christian name. We can 
read the rebuke which Paul gives to the Corinthians, for 
distinguishing themselves thus in the true spirit of sectarism, 
one saying, " I am of Paul, another I am of Apollos, a third 
I am of Cephas," and we remain insensible all the while, 
that the rebuke strikes much more severely against us, than 
it did against them. Has not this been universally the me- 
thod in the Christian world for many ages ? I am an adhe- 
rent of the Roman pontiff, says one, and I of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, says another. And among Protestants 
one says, I am of Luther, another I am of Calvin, a third I 
am of Arminius. Ay, but were not some of these men of 
the most respectable characters ? None is more ready to 
acknowledge it. But were not Paul and Peter and Apollos, 
the apostles and first ministers of Christ, also men of the 
most respectable characters ? Yet with what warmth and 
indignation do we see one of themselves disclaiming a dis- 
tinction, which he accounts injVirious to the honour of his 
Master, and subversive of his cause ! But to proceed. The 
disciple in each sect is first instructed in the principles or 
system of their respective leader, and afterwards with the 
assistance of what they call an orthodox commentator, that 
is a zealous partisan of the sect, he is sent to the study of 
scripture. The first object is manifestly to make him of 
the party, the second to make him a Christian, or compound- 
ing both views together, to make him just such a Christian, 
and so far only as is compatible with the principles of the 
party. The effect sufificiently demonstrates the absurdity of 
the method. All of them almost, without exception, of the 
most opposite sects and most discordant principles, when 
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tlius prepared, find without difficulty their several systems 
supported in scripture, aud every other system but their own 
condemned. How unsafe then must it be to trust in men'. 
When we thus implicitly follow a guide before inquiry, if we 
should even happen to be in the right, it is, with r^ard to us, 
a matter purely accidental. No protestant dares advance 
tiie same thing with regard to searching the scriptures, be- 
cause in doing this we obey the express command of Him 
whose authority, in profession at least, all protestants hold 
to be more venerable than even that of the founders of theii 
several sects. 

But when is it then that you would think it proper to 
recur to systems and commentators f The answer is plain. 
After you have acquired such an insight into the spirit and 
sentiments of sacred writ, that you are capable of forming 
some judgment of the conformity or contrariety of the doc- 
trine of these authors to that iofallible standard. With the 
examination of such human compositions, the studies of the 
theologian ought, in my judgment, to be concluded, and 
not begun. The disciple of the Son of God ought, above 
all men, to be able, with regard to merely human teachers, 
to apply to himself the words of the poet, 

Nulliai iddietai jnnrc in Tnbk mi^itri. 

I shall even suppose, that we could put an interpreter 
into your hands, who would always guide you right, and 
this is more than any man, that does not claim infolUbili^, 
can pretend to do. Yet even in that case, I am not satisfied 
that this would be the best method for the young student to 
take, in order to arrive at the. understanding of the scrip- 
tures. To learn, seems, with many, to imply no more than 
a bare exercise of memory. To read, and to remember, is, 
they imagine, all they iiave to do. I affirm, on the contxaiy, 
that a great deal more is necessary, as to exercise the judg- 
ment, and the discursive faculty. I shall put the case, that 
one were employed to teach you algebra ; and, instead of 
instructing you in the manner of stating, and resolving ai> 
gebraic equations, he should think it incumbent on him. 
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only to inform you of all the principal problems, that had, 
at any time, exercised the art of the most famous algebraists, 
and the solutions they had given ; and, being possessed of a 
retentive memory, I shall suppose, you have a distinct re- 
membrance both of the questions and the answers ; could 
ye, for this, be said to have learnt algebra ? No, surely. 
To teach you that ingenious and useful art, is to instruct 
you in those principles, by the proper application of which, 
you shall be enabled to solve the questions for yourselves. 
In like manner, to teach you to understand the scriptures, 
is to initiate you into those general principles, which will 
gradually enable you of yourselves, to enter into their sense 
and spirit. It is not to make you repeat by rote the judg- 
ments of others, but to bring you to form judgments of your 
own; to see with your own eyes, and not with other 
people's. I shall conclude this prelection with the trans- 
lation of a short passage from the Persian Letters, wliich 
fells in entirely with my present subject. Rica, having been 
to visit the library of a French convent, writes thus to his 
firiend in Persia, concerning what haii passed. *' Father, 
said I to the librarian, what are these huge volumes which 
fill the whole side of the library ? These, said he, are the 
Interpreters of the scriptures. , There is a prodigious num- 
ber of them, replied I ; the scriptures must have been very 
dark formerly, and very clear at present. Do there remain 
still any doubts? Are there now any points contested? 
Are there ? answered he with surprise, are there ? There 
are almost as many as there are' lines. You astonish me, 
said I ; what then, have all these authors been doing ? These 
authors, returned he, never searched the scriptures for what 
ou^ht to be believed, but for what they did believe them- 
selves. They did not consider them as a book, wherein 
^vere contained the doctrines which they ought to receive, 
but as a work which might be made to authorize their own 
ideas. For this reason, they have corrupted all the meanings, 
and have put every passage to the torture, to make it speak 
tbeir own sense. 'Tis a country whereon people of all sects 
xnake invasions, and go for pillage; it is a field of battle. 
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where when hostile nations meet, they engage, attack, and 
skirmish in a thousand different ways." 

My next discourse will relate chiefly to the advantages 
resulting from a proper study of holy writ, the manner of 
conducting it, particularly with this view, that the student 
may form to himself a digest of its doctrine. 
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LECTURE III. 

Hoto the student ought to set about the examination of the 
Scriptures. Directions for forming an abstract of the 
doctrine of holy writ* 

In my last discourse, I purposed to show, that if it was 
our chief aim, in spiritual matters, to be fed with the sin- 
cere milk of the word, to be instructed in the unadulterated 
doctrine of Christ, we must have recourse to the fountain 
itself, the sacred scriptures, and begin our studies there. 
If, on the contrary, like the Pharisees in our Saviour's time, 
we place unbounded confidence in our several rabbies, the 
founders of sects and builders of systems ; if we are desirous 
of seeing only with their eyes, that is, in other words, if we 
are more soUcitous to be their followers than the followers 
of Christ, and think ourselves safer imder their guidance, 
though acknowledged to be merely human and fallible, than 
under that of the infallible Spirit of truth : if this, I say, 
be our principal purpose, we ought doubtless to pursue the 
contrary method, and make it our first care to be thoroughly 
instructed in the traditionary dogmas, glosses, comments of 
that particular champion under whose banners we choose t5 
enlist ourselves, and by whose name we are carnal and mean 
enough to glory in being distinguished. And after we have 
sufficiently imbibed all his sublimated theories and subtile 
ratiocinations, we may venture safely on the study of scrip- 
ture ; we are in no danger of being disturbed by it. Suf- 
ficient care will have been taken to prevent our receiving 
any light from that quarter, that shall serve to undeceive us, 
and we are as secure as any Pharisee whatever, that if the 
word of God should contradict our traditions, the .former 
shall give place to the latter, and be rendered of no effect. 
I believe there are few, who will in so many words avow this 
to be their plan. But that it is, in fact, the plan of by far 
the greater number in every region of the Christian world, 

F 
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the effect but too plainly demonstrates. It is wonderful, 
that the consequences of this method in fixing people unal- 
terably in the opinions good or bad which were first infused 
into them, and in making them view every thing in that 
light only which will fevour their own prejwssessions, have 
not opened the eyes of mankind, as to its impropriety. 
Can that method be esteemed a good one, which all the 
world sees, or may see, if they will, is equally adapted to 
promote truth or error, sense or nonsense ; which makes a 
man to the full as tenacious of positions, the most absurd, 
as of those that are most reasonable, and serves to pervert 
the only rule, acknowledged by all sides to be unerring, 
into a mere engine for giving authority to the visions and 
theories of any dogmatist, who has gotten the first possession 
of our heads ? Is it not in consequence of this, that those 
of other denominations are astonished to find, that we caxmot 
discover their principles in scripture, and that we are just 
as much astonished to find, that they cannot there discover 

ours ? 

But I am aware of one objection, my doctrine is exposed 
to, which must at least be owned to be specious. If so many 
men of distinguished learning and abilities have failed in the 
attempt of explaining scripture, and forming systems of the 
Christian revelation, how can I (may our young student ar- 
gue) who, in comparison of these, must admowledge myself 
to be both illiterate and weak, hope to succeed in reaching 
the sense of holy writ, and forming to myself a digest of its 
doctrine ? That many such, as are now mentioned, have 
failed in the attempt, is manifest firom this, the innumerable 
systems and commentaries extant, which in many things 
flatly contradict one another, whilst each author supports 
his own side with great appearance of subtlety and display 
of erudition. Were this objection to be admitted in all its 
force, I know not by what kind of logic any person could 
conclude from it, that it were better to choose without ex- 
amining, than to examine before we choose. The latter may 
be right, the former must be wrong. That men of great Kte- 
rary fame have failed, can never be a good reason for trust- 
ing implicitly to such. 
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But I insist upon it^ that when examined to the bottom, 
there will not be found so much in the objection, as is sup- 
posed. The usefulness of some branches of learning for the 
more perfect imderstanding of scripture is indeed imdenia- 
ble. Is it because the doctrine of revelation is abstruse and 
metaphysical, and therefore not to be apprehended by any, 
who have not been accustomed to the most profoimd and 
abstract researches ? By no means. The character, which 
holy writ gives of its own doctrine, is the very reverse of this. 
It is pure and plain, such as " enlighteneth the eyes and 
maketh wise the simple." The institution to be given by 
the Messiah, is represented by the prophets as '* a highway 
so patent that the wayfaring men though fools should not mis- 
take it," and as an intimation written in so large and legible 
a character " that he who runs may read." And Paul, in 
order to signify to us, that there was nothing of difficult in- 
vestigation in this doctrine, and that the knowledge of it was 
easily attainable by those who were willing to hear and learn 
it from the apostles of Christ, says concerning it, **The 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise. Say 
not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven, (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above:) or. Who shall descend into 
the deep ? (that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) 
But what saith it ? The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth and in thy heart; that is, the word of fsath, which we 
preach." And indeed the apostle doth in this, but apply to 
the new dispensation the same character of plainness and 
perspicuity, which Moses had formerly affirmed of the old. 
"This commandment," said he, "which I command thee, 
this day, it is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It 
is not in heaven, that thou shouldst .say. Who shall go up 
for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
and do it ? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst 
say. Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, 
that we may hear it and do it ? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it." Nor indeed would it be one jot less absurd, to sup- 
poscy that in order to attain this divine instruction we should 
be under the necessity of diving into the depths of human 

f2 
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systems^ rummaging the recesses of yoluminous commenta- 
tors^ or exploring the fine-spun speculations of idle theorists, 
than that we should be obliged to ticale the heavens or to 
cross the seas. It is not therefore on account of any thing 
abstruse or difficult in the matter itself, that learning is of 
importance ; nor is it for the acquisition of the most essential 
truths, which are ever the most perspicuous. But its impor- 
tance to the theologian ariseth from these two considerations: 
first, that he may be qualified for the defence of religion 
against the assaults, to which, either in whole or in part, it 
is exposed from its adversaries ; secondly, that he may be- 
come more and more a proficient in the sacred style and 
idiom, and be thereby enabled to enter with greater quick- 
ness into all the sentiments of the inspired writers. The lan- 
guages of holy writ are now dead languages. Learning of 
one kind is necessary to attain an acquaintance with them, 
and consequently with those things which they contain, how- 
ever perspicuously expressed. In the infant state of the 
church, miraculous gifts, especially the gift of tongues, and 
that of prophecy, superseded the necessity of human learn- 
ing altogether. Now that these are withdrawn, we cannot 
hope to be perfectly acquainted with the mind of the Spirit, 
till by the use of the ordinary means, which God hath put 
in our power and requires us to employ, we come to under- 
stand the language which he speaks. And, as hath been 
observed already, the history and criticism, which we have 
recommended, are nothing else but the natural aids towards 
such a proficiency in the sacred tongues. This, however, is a 
species of knowledge, which it requires no extraordinary ge- 
nius or talents to enable us to attain. Common sense, time, 
and application will do the business. Eminent talents, if th^ 
get a wrong direction, will make us err more widely than we 
should have done with moderate abilities. In travelling, if 
we happen to mistake our road, the swifter our motion is, 
we shall in equal time go so much the farther wrong. But 
as there is a kind of learning, that is solid and useful to 
the theologian, there is a kind also, which is visionary 
and hurtful to him. Of this sort are the abstract philoso- 
phy, the ancient dialectic and ontology, which universally 
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for a succession of ages reigned in the schools as the perfec- 
tion of science^ the summit of human wisdom ; to whose 
usurped authority even the Christian theology itself hath 
been most unnaturally subjected, and with whose chains 
and fetters she still appears more or less enciunbered in all 
the most celebrated systems of our different sects. Disre- 
garding the apostle's warning, men, however they differed in 
other things, seem to have agreed in this, in " spoiling the 
doctrine of their master, with philosophy and vain deceit 
after the traditions of men, after the rudiments of the world 
and not after Christ." This artificial logic or science of 
disputation was at bottom no other than a mere playing 
with hard words, used indeed grammatically and according 
to certain rules established in the schools, but quite insigni- 
ficant, and therefore incapable of conveying knowledge. 
'Tis in the language of our poet, 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy, 

and in the still more emphatic language of our apostle, 
'^ vain janglings and oppositions of science- falsely so called, 
which minister strife and contention, but tend not in the 
least to godly edifying." Thus much I thought it neces- 
sary to observe in order to prevent our thinking of men 
above what we ought to think, and particularly to prevent 
our valuing them for those acquisitions which were in fact 
an obstruction to their advancement in spiritual knowledge, 
and not a furtherance. 

But it will be asked, and the question is extremely per- 
tinent. In what manner and with what frame of spirit ought 
we to set about the examination of the scriptures ? An at- 
tention to this is of so much the greater consequence, that if 
many have failed in this undertaking, we have the strongest 
reason to believe, that the failure is more justly chargeable 
on the heart than on the head, on the want of that disposi- 
tion, which if it invariably accompany our inquiries, we 
have the greatest reason to hope they shall be crowned with 
success. The first thing then, I would here take notice of 
as an indispensable requisite, is sincerity. By this I mean, 
an habitual and predominant desire in the inquirer to dis- 
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cover in scripture not what may serve to authorize his own 
ideas, and give a sanction to the cobwebs of his own fancy, 
or of the fancy of others which he has adopted, but what is 
the genuine mind and will of God, however unacceptable it 
may prove to flesh and blood, in order that he may believe 
and practise it. It is this which our Lord hath termed 
" a single eye," opposing it to an eye that is vitiated and 
diseased, concerning which he hath assured us, that ** if 
our eye be single, our whole body shall be full of light*" 
And to the same purpose it is, that he elsewhere affirms 
that " if any man will do the will of God, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God." If this be the real, 
the primary purpose of the student's inquiries, he shall have 
no reason to dread success. " For the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him, and he will show them his co- 
venant." It is in the same way we must interpret the wordi 
of the prophet, " None of the wicked shall understand, 
but the wise shall imderstand." The term the wise, as <^ 
posed to the wicked, it is well known, doth in the scripture 
idiom always denote, they who sincerely serve and honour 
God ; ** for to man he said, Behold the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding." 

The second quality requisite in the examiner of sacred 
writ, is humility. This is to. be imderstood as opposed to 
pride and an overweening conceit of our own discernment 
and acuteness, than which I know not a more unteachable 
quality in any pupil. '^ Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit ; there is more hope of a fool than of him." As this 
disposition of humbleness of mind leads to a modest diffi- 
dence of oneself, it powerfully inclines on the other hand to 
recur frequently to the Father of lights, by fervent prayer 
and supplication, for light and gvddance in his way. Those 
possessed of this engaging frame of spirit, are characterized 
in holy writ under the several epithets of the meek, the 
humble, and the lowly. As when we are told, that " God 
will guide the meek in judgment, and the meek he will 
teach his way." God resisteth " the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble." And though the Lord be " high, 
yet he hath respect to the lowly." And in order to incul- 
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cate the necessity of this temper in every genuine disciple, 
our Lord hath said, " Whosoever will not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, shall not enter therein." The 
apostle employs a still bolder figure, where he says, ** If 
any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let 
him become a fool, that he may be wise.*' 

The third and last quality I shall mention, is patience. 
Nothing can more endanger our forming false conclusions in 
any study, which we are prosecuting, than impatience and 
precipitancy in our advances. Our very zeal and ardour 
itself, which is a commendable quality in every laudable 
pursuit, is apt to mislead us, unless checked by this virtue 
as a bridle. In spiritual, as in secular matters, God re- 
quires of us the use of those means, which he hath put in 
om: power ; and to serve as a motive to our obedience in 
this, he hath given us the promise of his Spirit to assist 
us. Now all means operate gradually; time therefore is 
necessary, which requires patient and repeated application. 
And as to the promises which God hath graciously given 
for our encouragement, it is our duty in regard to this, as 
well as in regard to every other promise, to wait patiently 
on him, in the persuasion, that he will not withhold what 
instruction is requisite, any more than other good things 
from them who seek him. It was said by an heathen 
poet, ^(ovfiv ol raxftc ovk av^cCKuQy Those who are in haste 
to know, seldom take the surest road. If this may be as- 
serted in general, much more may it in the present case. 
The young student is so much exposed, both from what he 
hath occasion to see, and from what he hath occasion to 
hear, to have the opinions of others obtruded upon him, 
before he is in a capacity to decide, that it is not easy to 
resist giving perhaps too hasty an assent, when these opin-^ 
ions shall appear to be plausibly supported. Nay some- 
times his good qualities themselves, his candour, his confi- 
dence in the judgment of those who are older and wiser 
than himself, may betray him into this fault. But he ought 
to remember, that till he have acquired the first principles 
of the critical knowledge of the sacred idiom, he is not, in 
dubious matters, a competent judge cither of plausibility 
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or truth. The dogmatism of others, instead of engaging an 
easier assent, ought to render their opinions the more sus- 
pected. This patient cautiousness in judging will be ako 
an excellent guard against his being seduced by an immo- 
derate attachment either to antiquity or to novelty; ex- 
tremes which are differently affected by different tempers. 
Some are more ready to adopt an opinion implicitly, be- 
cause it is ancient, others, because it is new. Both are 
faulty, though in my judgment the latter is the greater fault 
of the two. Errors may doubtless be very old, that there 
are many such we know ; but truths in religion natural or 
revealed cannot be entirely new. And even with regard to 
the explications that may be given of particular passages of 
scripture, it is always a shrewd presiunption against them, 
if there is reason to believe that, in the course of so many 
centuries, they never occurred before. At the same time it 
must be owned on the other hand, that no prescription can 
be pleaded for any tenets whatever, in opposition to reason 
and to common sense. The great aim of scriptural know- 
ledge is to clear the truth &om that load of rubbish, with 
which in the track of ages it hath been in a great measure 
overwhelmed, through the continued decline of piety and 
good sense, and through the increase of barbarism, and the 
gradual introduction of a monstrous species of superstition, 
a heterogeneous and motley mixture of something of the 
form of Christianity (whose name it dishonoured) with the 
beggarly elements of the Jews, and the idolatrous fopperies 
of the pagans, whence hath resulted a general character of 
more inveterate malignity, than either Judaism or paganism 
of any form ever manifested. And notwithstandirg the 
inestimable advantages which we derive from the Reforma- 
tion, and the revival of letters in Europe, we have reason 
still to talk of the state of religion in oiu: day, and the tinc- 
ture it retains of Romish corruption and the Romish spirit, 
in much the same way as Horace did of the state of civili- 
zation in his. 



In loDgum Umen nvum 
HanMrunt, hodieque manent vestigia Rumti. 
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So much for the most essential characters of upright inten- 
tioUy modest difBdencCy and patient perseverance^ with which 
our study of holy writ ought to be accompanied. 

The next thing I should consider is^ the manner in which 
we ought to prosecute this study^ that we may most effect- 
ually attain the end. When I was on the subject of the 
Jewish history, I observed the propriety of accompanying 
the reading of this, as we have it in the Old Testament, with 
the perusal of those uninspired writers of antiquity, whose 
subject bore any relation to that recorded in the sacred text; 
and particularly I recommended the careful reading of Jo- 
sephus the Jewish historian. I observed the propriety of 
parcelling out the history into periods, and accustoming 
yourselves to compose abstracts of them severally as you 
proceed, which will tend at once greatly to increase your 
knowledge of scripture, to improve your memory, and to 
produce very useful habits both of reflection and of com- 
position. I must now add, that as one great view is to 
habituate you to the scripture idiom, you ought not to satisfy 
yourselves with reading the Bible in the vulgar translation, 
but ought regularly to have recoiurse to the original. Though 
you should prescribe yourselves but a small portion every 
day, if you can but persevere in the practice, you will im- 
prove very sensibly, and find the task at last grow very easy. 
The portion of the Old Testament which you first read in 
Hebrew, I woidd have you next carefully peruse in Grreek 
in the Septuagint translation. Nothing can be of greater 
consequence for forming the yoimg student to a thorough 
apprehension of the style of the New Testament. And it 
may be worth his while to remark the most considerable 
differences in these two principal exemplars of the Old. 
When he is puzzled as to the Uteral or grammatical sense, 
he may recur to some other translation either into Latin or 
any modem language which he happens to understand. 
This, for the beginner, is a much better method, than to 
recur to commentators. To canvass the reasonings of the 
latter belongs to maturer age, and is proper only for those, 
who, to adopt the s^le of the apostle, have *' by reason of 
use, their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.'* 
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A point of great moment^ in my eyes, and which I cannot 
sufficiently inculcate^ is ever to give scope to the student's 
own reflections^ and not (as is the too common method) to 
preclude all reflection of his own, by perpetually obtruding 
upon him the reflections of others. He must not conceiye 
study to be purely the furnishing of his memory, but much 
more the sharpening of his attention, the exercising of his 
judgment, and the acquiring a habit of considering eveiy 
subject that comes under his review, carefully and impartially 
on every side. When the young student is possessed of a 
natural good taste and quickness of discernment, it were a 
pity not to put him into that track, which might qualify 
him in time for being an expositor to himself, and not leave 
him in the power of the first he happens to meet with, or at 
least of that commentator who has the knack of setting off 
his opinions in the most plausible manner.* 

But left to himself in this way, will he not be liable often 
to commit mistakes ? 'Tis probable he will, and what then ? 
Can you insure him against them, by the assistance of anj 
author you can assign him ? Besides, the mistakes he com- 
mits through the exercise of his own judgment when 
imperfect, he will correct as his judgment improves ; whereas 
the errors he falls into through an implicit faith in the judg- 
ment of others, are confirmed by habit, a lazy habit, which 
efiectuaHy prevents that improvement of the judging faculty, 
which would correct them. Would you never trust a child 
to his own legs, would you always carry him for fear he 
should fall ? If you shall use him thus, till he arrive at 
manhood, 'tis a thousand to one he shall never be able to 
walk in his lifetime. And had it not been better, that he 
had caught a thousand falls, and been allowed to recover 
himself again the best way he could, than that he should 
never acquire the right use of his limbs ? And is not the 
exercise of the mental faculties as necessary to their im- 
provement, as of the corporeal ? 

But to return ; another method I would recommend to 
our young student when difficulties occur about the literal 

* Soo note at the end of Uiis Iccturo, p. 79. 
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sense of any text, for it is here that his inquiries should be- 
gin, let him consult the parallel places in scripture, that is, 
those passages wherein the same subject is treated, or those, 
at least, wherein there is some allusion or reference to it. 
Another useful expedient for bringing him acquainted with 
the idiom of the sacred writers, and for habituating him to 
read with attention and to judge with proper circumspec- 
tion is, as he proceeds in his study, to mark the different 
senses in which some of the principal words occur in scrip- 
ture, and the particular circumstances in the context, which 
serve to determine the sense. For assisting him in acquir- 
ing a more perfect knowledge of the Jewish polity and cus- 
toms, there are several pieces which will be of use, besides 
those I have had occasion formerly to mention. Such arp 
Vitringa De Synagoga veterCf Reland de rebus sacris Judeo- 
fum, Lewts*8 Antiquities of the Hebrew Republic^ GodtoirCs 
Moses and Aaron, Cunaus de republica Hebneorum, JSer- 
tram de republica Judaica, Buxtorfs Lexicon talmudicum, 
vhich may be consulted occasionally where it can be had, 
and for their modem customs, the last-mentioned author's 
Synagoga Judaica. As greater proficiency is made, recourse 
may be had to Selden and Spencer. Afterwards the scholia 
on the New Testament of such a writer as Lightfoot may be 
consulted, who has particularly applied himself to turn his 
Hebrew and Rabbinical learning to the enlightening of the 
sacred scriptures, and which he has for that reason named 
Horse Hebraicee et Talmudicae. I do not name so many 
authors, as thinking it of importance that you should see 
and read them all, but because it may fall in the way of 
scnne of you to light on one of them, and others on another, 
that you might take the opportunity when you can. For if 
you should not happen to meet vnth any of these for some 
time, I am far from thinking that great progress may not be 
made by your ovni application only, with the assistance of 
the original languages, and the translation of the Septuagint 
above mentioned. I would never have any yoimg man, who 
^ a tolerable capacity, and is vnlling to use it, to be dis- 
couraged for want of books. 
I put you upon a method formerly, of making an abstract of 
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the sacred history, as you advance in your reading ; I come 
now to suggest what may be of use for forming to yourselves 
an abstract of the doctrine of holy writ. This task, indeed, 
requires much greater proficiency than the former, and 
therefore ought by no means to be so early undertakeiL 
The former may be executed gradually, as you proceed in 
reading : by composing a narrative of the principal events 
in each period immediately after you have read the history 
of it in the Bible, and before you begin to peruse the ac- 
count of the succeeding. But as to a summary of doctrine, 
one ought to be pretty well versed in the whole scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, before he attempt it. 
When the student sets about a design of this kind, he may 
pursue some such method as the following. As God is the 
great object of religious worship and service, it is proper to 
begin vdth inquiring, what is the doctrine of sacred writ 
concerning the Divine nature and perfections. Let him 
take the assistance of a concordance when his memoiy fails, 
and carefully collate all the clearest and most explicit pas- 
sages on every several topic, extracting from the whole a 
brief summary of what relates both to the natural and moral 
attributes of the Deity, as they are commonly, though not 
so properly distinguished, such as the spirituality, unity, 
eternity, immutability, and sovereignty of God, his omni- 
science, omnipotence, omnipresence, his wisdom, justice, 
truth, and goodness. In expressing what relates to each of 
these, let him adhere as close as possible to the style of 
scripture, only avoiding metaphorical and figurative expres- 
sions, and rendering these, where he meets with them, by the 
plainest and simplest terms which can convey the sense. 
Let him next proceed to the doctrine of holy writ, concern- 
ing the creation of the world and the Divine providence. Let 
him, still in the same maimer, and with the scriptures alone 
for his rule and guide, consider in the third place, hutnan 
nature^ particularly noting what is delivered concerning 
these three articles, the state of man immediately after the 
creation, the fall, and its consequences. The fourth point 
will be the doctrine concerning the Messiah^ or Son of God, 
all which may be comprised under these articles, his pre-ex- 
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istence and diyinity^ his state of sufferings including his in- 
carnation, his character, his ministry on earth, his death and 
burial, and thirdly, his succeeding state of 'glory, including 
his resurrection, ascension, exaltation, and second coming, 
together with the purposes which the several particulars 
y^ere intended to answer. The fifth point will be the doc- 
trine concerning the Holy Spirit, which may be all com- 
prised in two articles, what he is, and what he does. The 
sixth point, which in the order of nature should immediately 
follow the mediation of the Son and ministration of the 
Spirit, is that great end to which both are directed, the rege^ 
nercUion or recovery of man. On this head may be consi- 
dered, the external means, their use, their difference under 
different dispensations, and their connexion with the effect 
produced. The seventh point will be the doctrine concern- 
ing the world to come. This may be subdivided into five 
articles, the intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection, the general resurrection, the future judgment, 
heaven and hell. The eighth and last point, the doctrine 
which scripture gives concerning itself, comprehending two 
articles, first, what is scripture, secondly, what is its au- 
thorUy. The eight general heads (which for memory's 
sake I shall repeat) are the following, God, the creation, 
man, the Son of God, the Holy Spirit, the regeneration, the 
world to come, the scriptures. 

In framing the compendious digest above proposed, there 
are some things, which I would have the student particularly 
careful of. The first is, not to have recourse to any human, 
that is to say any foreign aid whatever, but to confine himself 
entirely to the revealed word. He must have it deeply 
rooted in his mind, that the question he is concerned in re- 
solving, is not what is the doctrine of this or the other learned 
man, of this or the other sect or party, but what, to the best 
of his judgment, is the doctrine of the sacred volume. What 
have I to do, should he say, to take this doctrine upon trust 
and at second hand, when I have access to the fountain it- 
self? If this book was given of God as a rule to all men, it 
must be in things essential level to the capacity of all. Shall 
I take the mind of the Creator on the report of the crea- 
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ture, when, if I will, I have the opportunity of hearing the 
voice of the Creator himself ? 

The second thing is, not to indulge a disposition to specu- 
late on points which cannot with any propriety be said to be 
revealed. Sometimes events are mentioned, and a profound 
silence is observed as to the cause. Sometimes we are told 
of operations, but not a word of the manner of conducting 
them. Our information goes just so &r and no farther. It 
is of the nature of our present state, and coincides with the 
design of our author, that here we should know in part only, 
that here we should see darkly as through a glass. Let us 
not vainly seek to be wise in divine things, above what is 
written. Let us ever stop where revelation stops ; and not 
pretend to move one single inch beyond it. It is chiefly by 
indulging the contrary practice, and giving way to the airy 
excursions of an inventive imagination, that all our system 
builders, without exception, have more or less wandered firom 
the mark. The question which I have to resolve, (the stu- 
dent ought thus to argue with himself,) is not what doctrine 
I should think reasonable or probable, but what is the doc- 
trine contained in this book ? However different therefore in 
other respects, it is as much a question of fact, what is the 
doctrine of the Bible, as it would be, if I were to be interro- 
gated concerning the doctrine of Mahomet's Alcoran, or 
Zoroaster's Zend. Nor can I ever think myself more at li- 
berty, by philosophizing after my manner, to adulterate 
with my reveries tihe doctrine of Jesus Christ, than I should 
think myself at liberty to treat thus the system either of the 
military prophet of the Mussulmans, or of the Persian sage. 
It is the contrary practice, which hath so miserably sophis- 
ticated the Christian scheme, and rendered that many of our 
theological controversies are mere logomachies, or no other 
than doting about questions and strifes of words, in which, 
if the terms were properly defined and understood, the differ- 
ence would vanish. There are not a few of them in like 
manner, and those too the most hotly agitated, of which it 
may be said with the greatest justice, that scripture is of 
neither side, having never so much as entered into the ques- 
tion. The third thing I would have him to attend to, is to 
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keep as near as possible to scripture style, only preferring 
proper to figurative expressions, and using those words which 
are the plainest, and of the most definite signification. 
Above all, he ought to avoid the use of technical terms and 
phrases, which, it may be alleged, gives a learned dress to 
religion ; but it is a dress that very ill befits an institution, in- 
tended for the comfort and direction of all even of the low- 
est ranks. It is besides but too manifest, that this garb is 
often no other than a cloak for ignorance. And of all kinds 
of ignorance, learned ignorance is undoubtedly the most 
contemptible. 

I shall consider next the manner in which the student may 
attempt a compend of the Christian ethics ; and consider 
the advantages that will result to him, in being pretty much 
employed in such exercises. 



Note referred to in page 74. 

As a spedn/en of the manner of ttudj above recommended, and as an instance of 
its advantages, it may not be improper to subjoin a criticism of Dr. Oampbeirs on a 
ptsaage in the epistle to the Hebrews. The inrestigation is exhibited so clearlj and 
fuUj, that it will show by the teacher*s own example and success, the benefit which 
the student may reasonably expect from an obserrance of his mles. JwxU tuque mo- 
rari et ocm/erre gradum. The passage is Heb. iii. 5, " Moses verily was fidthful in 
all hb house, as a servant.** When I consider the scope of the apostle in his chapter, 
I perceive clearly an intention to compare the two great legislators whom God had 
sent into the world ; first, Moses, then Jesus Christ, not in respect of the personal 
virtues which they exhibited, but in respect of the dignity of station or rank to which 
they were raised. In respect of virtue, there is no contrast at all in the passage ; as 
indeed in what regards a trust, nothing greater can be said of any one than is said of 
Moses, that he was faithful. And so far is that which follows, to wit, that Moses 
was only a servant, Jesus Christ the son and heir, from giving the superiority in point of 
merit to the latter ; that, as is universally allowed, the less a man has of personal 
interest, in the subject intrusted him, the greater is the virtue of his fidelity. But 
the whole scope of the apostle suflSciently shows, that in nothing are the two great 
lawgivers above mentioned meant to be compared, but in title, office and rank. As 
no doubt can be made of the entire faithfulness of both, it appears like a deviation 
from the scope of the argument, to mention this virtue at all. But can any thing 
be clearer or more unexceptionable than the common version, Mxmt teas /aUhful, 
MuHifiQ fAiv irurrog ? Notwithstanding its clearness, notwithstanding its common- 
neaa, I may almost say, its universality, I cannot help entertaining some doubts con- 
cerning it. The apostle has, in treating this topic, a manifest allusion to a passage in 
the Pentateuch, in which, on occasion of the sedition of Aaron and Miriam, God says. 
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Namb. ziL 6, fte. "^If thore be a propliet Among yoo, I the Lord will malce niTidf 
known unto him in a vision, and will speak nnto him in a dream. Mj serranft Mo- 
ses is not so, who is &ithful in all mine honse.** This passage pUdnlj gives room lor 
the same snspidoo. The scope of the place is manifestlj to show the soperiorprivikigea of 
Moses, through the &Toiur of God, to those of any other prophet, and not hiasopaiior 
▼irtoes. The words that follow make this, if possible, still mora c^aifog, t. a ** With 
him will I speak, month to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches ; sad tbe 
similitude of the Lord shall he behold. Wberefora then were ye not afiaid to qieak 
against my servant Moses?** Nothing can be plainer, than that the intention ia liera 
to show not the virtue, but the prerogative of Moses, above all other prophets awler 
that dispensation, as it is the intention of the writer to the Hebrews to show tbe pre- 
rogative of Jesus Christ above Moses. And for this reason, I suspect that the ivwd 
is not rightly rendered &ithful in the pssssge quoted from Numbers. • 

That I may discover, if possible, whether my snspidon is well founded, I dnU 
first recur to the place in the version of the seventy, where the ezpretsion, about wbkh 
the doubt arises, is the same as in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 6 dipawtn^ fut 
Mutv<rriQ tv h\ta rut oiku ftB trurroQ kxtiv. Yet, there is htn no compsimtive 
view of virtues, but only of honours and privileges; nothing is said tending to dero- 
gate from the fidthfulness of any other prophet Nor does tv b\m rm occw |ui 
make the smallest tddition in this respect ; for, as our Lord hath said, **He who is 
faithful in little will be faithful also in much ; and he who is unfiuthful in little will 
be unfaithful also in much.** Yet if, in our interpretations, we are to be detenuned 
solely by the c l assical use, it is hardly possible to conceive how xurroc can be vso- 
dered otherwise into English than by the Vstm faiOtfyiL 

I therefore find it necessaiy, in the last place, to recur to the Hebrew. There I 
find the word rendered, wcoroc, is neeman^ which has not only the signification of 
faithfmLy but being the passive participle of the verb, omoii, to believe, signifies also 
inuiedf charged witky and thence also, Jirm^ ttabU, &c. Now as the sense of Greek 
words in Hellenistic use is often affected by the Hebrew, the word wurroci has this 
meaning in several passages of the Qeptuagint. See for an example of this 1 Sam. iiL 
20, where the words, on irurroc Sa/i 8i}X etc irpo^rirtiv rut cvpcM, are rendered in 
the English translation, ^ that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lord.** 
The "translators have made a reference to the margin on the word etktUitM^ adding 
there, or, faithful. The same term both in Hebrew and Greek is rendered PsaL 
Izzzix. 28, by the English wordy^. ** My covenant shall stand ftst with him.** The 
exp ression in Numbers, to which the Apostle to the Hebrews refers, is thus rightly m^ 
dered by Castalio. At cum Mote meoy mm iiem^ em toOut mem d(mu$fide$ iaietmr. 
And by Houbigant, Nm Ua termt meut Moyaet. IBe wtwersa domu$ mem mimmfer 
est perpeiuut. In bis notes he adds, neemasty stabilie^ non autem /ideUe, " Enimvero 
hie describitur Moyses ex peipetuitate prophetic, non ex morum fidelitate. Ita vea 
intelligebat Paulus Apost. ubi postquam testimonio hujus loci usus est, addit conti- 
neuter, ampUorit emm glorim ide prm Moyte diffnue habttue est ; g^oriam gloria com- 
parans ; Christi Domini cum Moysis. Et claudicaret similitudo, si gloriam Chriati 
cum Mosis fidelitate compararet** 

In order to give a more distinct view of the light, which the above-mentioned 
alteration throws upon the passage, I shall offer an exact version of the whole para- 
graph, being the first six verses of the third chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrewa. 
To take such a view of the whole in connexion, b often necessary, as much for the 
better explaining of the import of a criticism, as for evincing its solidity. ** Where- 
fore, holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the apostle and high 
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of our reUgioD, Jefus ChriBi, who, u well as Moeea, wai by him who nised 
him to tluit dignity, intrusted wiUi all hit house. But who hath attained honour as 
far superior to that of Moees, as the glory of the builder is greater than that of the 
boose. For erery bouse hath been built by sonde person ; but he who built all 
tUngs is God. And Moses was indeed trusted as a servant, for publishing to all 
God's &mily whatever he had in chaige : but Christ is trusted as a son over his own 
fiunfly; whose fiunily we are, provided we maintain our profession and boasted hope, 
aDshsken to the end.** Nothing can be more evident than that it is the sole 
intention of this writer to compare the dignities of station, not the virtues, of 
Moses and Christ, the two founders of the only Divine dispensations of religion, 
the Jewish and the Christian. He admits that Moses as well as Christ may be 
jnrtlj said to have been intrusted, not with a part only, but with all God's house; 
and that, in this respect, Moses had a very great pre-eminence above all Ae other 
propbeta of that dispensation ; but in regard to Christ, though it might be said 
his charge was the same in point of extent, the whole house of God, the trust 
committed to him was in its nature greatly superior. Moses was trusted with the 
whole, but it was only b»Q ^tpatruVf like a steward, who is no more than an upper 
servant in the family, but Jesus Christ as a eon, who is the heir of alL 

It may not be amiss here to take notice of the circumstances which first suggested 
to me the criticism now made, or rather, as I may justly say, which first occasioned 
my lighting upon the sMise of this passage. By carefully retracing the steps in con- 
sequence whereof we have arrived at any discovery, we take the most probable means 
of sogyesting to olhmt a method by wfaioh future discoveries may be made. The 
fiuthfoloess of Moses, as mentioned both here and in the Pentateuch, had often ap- 
peared to me foreign from the scope of the context, which related in both places solely 
to the excellency of the o£Sce, not to the worthiness of the officer. At the same time 
I did not see how wunroQ eould be translated otherwise than fcM^d, I found it so 
aendered in all the versions of the New Testament I had consulted, Castalio*s not 
exespCed. But then I had recourse to Castalio*s version of the Old Testament, for the 
interpretation of the passage alluded to. I found the rendering totally different, and 
such as perfectly suited the scope of the argument. It impHed solely that to Moses 
had been committed the charge of all God's house; a chaige so weighty as had never 
been committed to any prophet before him, nor indeed to any prophet after him under 
that dispensation. This led me to look into the Septuagint, where I found the term 
wioToc employed, as it was afterwards by the apostle, who (as usual) copied the words 
of that version. My next recourse was to the Hebrew, where I found the origin ef the 
lay in the ambiguity of a Hebrew participle, which even analogically should signify 

\fiim iabetnr, rather than quifiddk etIL Castalio, though sensible of this in trans- 
htting the Hebrew word neeman^ did not think he could render in the same manner 
the Greek irtoroc. Yet it is one of the chief peculiarities of the idiom of the syna- 
gogue, that the Greek words have in it an extent of sigoifieationconrespondkig to that 
of tiM Hebrew woids which they are empbyed to represent. I was not at that time 
tftqwtin*»i^ with the translation of the Old Testament by Houbigant, who has signi- 
fied, in a note on the passage in the Pentateuch, that the words of the apostle ought 
to be understood and interpreted in the same manner. This, together with many 
otiksr examples which nd^ht be brought, serves to confirm an observation I have made 
In another plaoe, that to understand perfisctly the language of the New Testament, the 
knowledge of Hebrew is almost as necessary as that of Greek. 
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LBCTUBB IV. 

Directions for forming a system of Christian iforaUty. jid- 
fMntages of the method recommended. 

In my last lecture, I made it my business to point oat a 
proper method for conducting the study of holy writ, in 
such a manner, as that from it the student may form to him- 
8^, uninfluenced by the opinions of fallible men, a digest d 
the truth as it is in Jesus. I purpose, in the present dis- 
course, to show how he may proceed to form a system of 
Christian morab'ty* This^ though properly first in intention, 
(for we seek knowledge to direct our practice,) is last in 
execution ; it being that, to which every other part in this 
economy points, as to its ultimate end* The great and pri- 
mary aim of the whole is to raiew us again after the image 
of him that created us, in righteousness and true holiness ; 
faith itself, and hope, hdVever important, act in a subser- 
viency to this. It may indeed be thought, that as there are 
much fewer disputes concerning the duties required by cm 
religion, than concerning the doctrines which it teaches, the 
examination of the fonner, as the easier task, ought to pre- 
cede the examination of the latter. And indeed this re- 
mark would have so far weighed vrith me, that if I had judged 
it expedient to begin our inquiries into the Christian theo- 
logy by the study of systematic and controversial writers, I 
should have adopted this method, on account of its greater 
simplicity and easiness. But if^ waving for a time all atten- 
tion to the comments, glosses, traditions, questions, and re- 
finements of men, recourse is had only to the divine oracles, 
there is not the same necessity; the difierence, in point 
of difficulty, if any, will be foimd inconsiderable ; on the 
other hand, the prc^ression firom knowledge to faith, £rom 
faith to love, from love to obedience, is more conformable to 
the natural influence of things upon the hiunan mind. Be- 
sides, the subject of Christian morals is not without its 
difficulties nor its controversies, though they have been nei- 
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ther 80 great nor so many, as those which have been raised 
in relation to several points supposed to belong to the Chris- 
tian doctrine. But even this subject is not in all respects 
uncontroverted: witness the many differences in point of 
practice that not only subsist, but are warmly contested by 
the different sects in Christendom, one party thinking he 
doth Gt>d good service, by an action which another looks on 
with abhorrence, and justly stigmatizes as at once impious 
and inhuman. With how many still, are matters of * full as 
little account^ as tithing mint, anise, cmd cummin, exalted 
above the weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, and 
fidelity ? It is sacrificed with some, which with others is 
accounted sacrilege : and in too many places of what is called 
the Christian world, those absurd austerities and self-inflicted 
cruelties, which degrade human nature, dishonour religion, 
and could only become the worshippers of demons, such as 
Baal or Molodi, are extolled as the sublimity of Christian 
perfection. I mention these things only by the way, in 
order to show that the unanimity among Christians, in regard 
to moral duties, is not so complete, as is commonly ima- 
gined. Not that I would have the stud^it at first to enter 
into these questions in relation to morality, any more than 
into sudi as are of a speculative nature and relate to doc* 
trine. Let it be his first aim in both provinces, to inquire 
impartially into the mind of the Spirit, as it appears in re*^ 
velatfon itself, without admitting any interruption from the 
linens and speculations of men. Something of a plan or 
<ntt]ine has been suggested, to assist him in his inquiries into 
tbe doctrine of seriptnre ; it wiU not be improper to proceed 
in the same way in what regards the system of duty which 
niay be collected from the same volume. Only it will be 
proper to premise, that though the law of the gospel be not 
M was ihe law of Moses, what the apostle styles a law of 
commaiidments or a law of ordinances, yet there ar6 some 
^Wngs, as is absdiutely necessary in every religious institu- 
tion, cakulated for a creatiare such as man, of a ceremcnialf 
aad some of a ndxed nature^ partly ceremonial and partly 
Bttoral, as well as some things purely moral. Of the first 
kind are what we now call the Christian sacraments, baptism 

G 2 
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andf the Lord's supper ; of the second what regards social 
and public worship, and* the separation of particular times 
for the purpose ; and of the third, all the duties directly 
comprehended under charity^ or the love of God and man. 
As to the doctrine of the New Testament in regard to the 
two first, I meant to comprehend them under the sixth head 
of the sketch I gave in relation to the Christian doctrine, 
which I termed the r^eneratipn or the recovery of man. 
Under this was comprised the consideration of the external 
means, their use, their difference under different dispen- 
sations, and their connexion with the effect to be produced. 
The subject {b which I here confine mjrself is Christian mo- 
rality, or the pure ethics of the gospel. Every thing that 
is of a positive nature falls much more properly under the 
former part. In regard to this, it is evident, that different 
methods may be adopted for classing the different branches 
of duty, and there may be a conveniency in viewing the 
same subject in a variety of lights. 

The only method which I shall take notice of at pre- 
sent, and which is both the simplest and the most ob- 
vious, is that which results from the consideration of the 
object, Gody our neighbour, and ourselves. This division 
the apostle Paul has given of our duty in a passage well 
deserving the Christian's most serious attention, as intimating 
the great and ultimate end of the gospel dispensation. 
**The grace of God," says he, "that bring^ salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and right- 
eously and godly in this present world, looking for tha 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works." The whole of 
Christian morality is here divided into three great branches; 
sobriety, or the duty which every man owes to himself^ and 
which consists in what we may call self-government, in the 
largest acceptation of the word, implying two great articles, 
a due command, first of appetite, secondly of passion ; which 
we may distinguish by the titles of temperance and moder- 
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ation, the former as it stands opposed to these vices, intem- 
perance, incontinence, and sloth, which are different branches 
of voluptuousness ; the latter as it stands opposed to pride, 
anger, avarice, and the love of life, being distinguished by 
these several names, humility, meekness, contentment and 
fortitude. 

Again, the second general branch into which the Christian 
morality is divided, is riff/Ueousness, or that duty which every 
man owes to all mankind. This may be subdivided, from a 
regard to what is implied in the nature of the subject, into 
these two virtues, justice and beneficence. The former, that 
is justice, however highly valued and rarely found, is but at 
best a kind of negative virtue, and consists in doing no ill 
to others, in not injuring them in their persons, property, 
virtue, or reputation, which is but the lowest effect of that 
love, which every man owes to another. " For this," says 
the apostle, ** thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, thou shalt not covet ; and if there be any other com- 
mandment it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour.** It proves an effectual check to injury 
in thought, word and action. But I call it the lowest at- 
tainment of that divine principle, not to injure those, to 
whom it obligeth us to do all the good we can. This con- 
stitutes the nature of that beneficence, which was mentioned 
as the second branch of that duty, which we owe to other 
men. Justice or equity is sufficient to prevent our doing 
that to another, which on a change of circumstances we could 
not approve or think just and equitable if done to ourselves; 
but beneficence goes further, and applies the golden precept 
of our Lord in its fiill extent, " Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye also so unto them.** This 
leads to all the different exertions of love, which the different 
situations of the object, or the different relations which the 
object bears to us, require at our hands, and which are dis- 
tinguished by the names of generosity, benevolence, pa- 
triotism, hospitality, friendship, natural affection, brotherly 
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love, humanity, gratitude, clemency, mercy and forgiye- 
ness. 

The third branch in the general division is godliness or 
piety ; wl^ch has the great Author of our being for ita im- 
mediate object. The duties which we owe to him, and whidi 
constitute that spiritual worship which the devcnit soul 
habitually at all times and in all places pays him, are reve- 
rence, love, trust and resignation. The object of the first, 
which is reverence, is the supereminent excellency of all the 
divine attributes, considered in themselves; that of the 
second, which is love, is his goodness and mercy, particularly 
as they appear in his works of creation and redemption ; the 
object of the third, which is trust, is in a special manner 
the veracity and faithfulness of God, considered in conjunct 
tion with his wisdom and power ; and the object of the 
fourth and last, which is resignation, is providence, that is to 
say, all the divine perfections considered as employed in the 
government of the world, and in overruling all events in 
such a manner, as that they shall fulfil the ends of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, and complete at last the happiness of 
God*s people. This view oJ& the Christian plan of morals is 
the more agreeable, that it exhibits to us our duty in a Idnd 
of scale or climax, not unlike the ladder wlu<^ Jacob saw 
in his dream, whose foot was fixed upon the earth, and whose 
top reached the heaven. It begins at self, at the regulation 
of the inferior appetites and passions, the great hinderances 
to spiritual illumination, and to all moral improvement, and 
at the acquisition of those virtues \idiich are in effect little 
other in themselves than the negation of vices; and from 
these, it rises and expands itself so as to embrace the human 
race, thence again it ascends even to the throne of the Most 
High God. 

The end of the Christian religion is often represented as 
being the assimilation of the soul to God, by which alone we 
can be qualified for the enjoyment of him. Now as virtue 
in man, so the moral perfections of God have been repre- 
sented as concentering in the single character of love. " Love 
is of God," says the apostle John, "and God is love." 
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Agreeably 16 this doctrine, the acquisition of this quality 
is represented as the. end of the whole Christian dispensa* 
tion, which our apostle styles /' the commandment*' by way 
ctf eniinence. ** Now the end of the commandment is cha* 
lity," (or love, for the word in the original is the same,) " out 
€3i a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of fiuth un- 
feigned." To the same purpose we are told that it is " the 
bond of perfectness,*' os that which must consummate the 
Christian character. You need not be told, that in the love 
of God and the love of our neighbour our duty to both is in 
the New Testament commonly comprehended, and these two 
constitute the second and third classes of duty in the gospel 
system above enumerated. 

With regard to the virtues of the first class, which have 
self fiar the object, and which consist in temperance with 
regard to bodily appetite, and moderation in what concerns 
the passions of the spul, these cannot be considered as bear- 
ing in themselves a direct resemblance io any thing in the 
divine mind. They result purely from the peculiarities of our 
nature and circumstances ; at die same time, they are abso- 
lutely prerequisite to the acquisition of that resemblance. 
They prepare the heart for its reception, by the exclusion 
of whiUever might tend to obstruct its access. Nor can any 
thing more effectually block up the avenues of the heart to 
prevent the entrance of the celestial guest, Ctiristian love, 
than sensuality and inordinate affection. Thus I have given 
you a kind of skeleton of the ethics of the gospel, not to 
preclude your own assiduous endeavours on this most impor- 
tant topic, but to serve on the contrary as hints to promote 
them. In forming a digest upon such a plan, it would be 
proper to observe carefully the same things, which were 
pointed out as meriting your attention on the former head. 
They were principally three, to make scripture serve as its 
own interpreter ; not to indulge a spirit of philosophizing, 
or disposition to refine upon the several articles ; and lastly, 
to adopt as nearly as possible the scripture language, only 
preferring the plainest and simplest expressions to those 
which are figurative, or may be thought in any respect 
ambiguous or obscure. 
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It will not be improper in such a system, to attend a little 
to what may be called the order of subordination in duties, 
and to point out in cases wherein there may be an inter- 
fering, which ought to give place to the other. I do not 
mean that he should enter into all the curious discussions of 
casuistry; an art which, when all things are duly considered, 
will be found, I fear, to have done more disservice to reli- 
gion and morals than benefit. In matters of right and 
wrong, it has been observed, with reason, that our first 
thoughts are commonly the best. Grod hath not left the 
discovery of practical truths, or what regards our duty, in 
the same way as those truths that are of a theoretic nature, 
to the slow and precarious deductions of the rational faculty; 
but has in our consciences giv^n such clear intimations of 
what is right and amiable in conduct, that where there have 
been no prejudices to occupy the mind, and pervert the 
natural sense of things, it commands an immediate and 
instinctive approbation. Recourse is rarely had to the 
casuist for the sake of discovering what is our duty, but 
very often that we may find a plausible pretext for eluding 
its commands. The Christian scheme in this particular, will 
be found, it is hoped, exactly ' conformable to the purest 
dictates of the unprejudiced mind, to be truly perfective of 
our nature, which it evidently tends to purify, expand, and 
raise, from every thing that is sordid, contracted, or low. 
The casuistic art, as it is commonly managed, is in fact but 
a child of the metaphysical theology of the schools, and has 
taken a considerable tincture from the secular considerations 
which have influenced the parent. Hence the term casuis- 
tical reasoning has, with judicious people, fallen very much 
into disgrace, and is considered at present as very nearly 
synonymous with sophistical and Jesuitical reasoning. I do 
not say indeed that there may not sometimes happen com- 
plicated cases, in which even a sensible and good man might 
be perplexed on which side he ought to determine. But 
these do not frequently occur ; and to employ oneself in 
imagining them beforehand, and in devising the various 
possible circumstances in which transgression may be either 
extenuated or excused, will, I am afraid, be found a more 
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effectual expedient for insinuating vice, thatf it is for making 
us understand the just limits of virtue. 

I come now to point out the advantages which will redound 
to the student from his employing so much of his time and 
labour on the scriptures, as the exercises which I have 
enjoined vrill necessarily requirew The first and most mani- 
fest advantage is a knowledge of the scriptures. If any 
thing whatever can contribute to this end, the method I 
have proposed must certainly do it. Every thing that is 
remarkable in the sacred volume may almost be comprised 
in these three particulars — the history it contains, the 
scheme of doctrine, and the system of precepts. In order 
to make a proper abstract of each, it is necessary that we 
should be attentive ^, and get acquainted with every part. 
Some parts indeed aire more essential for one of these pur- 
poses, and other parts for another ; but there is no portion 
of sacred writ of which we may not say with justice, that it is 
conducive for our improvement, either in the biblical his- 
tory, doctrine, or morak, if not in more than one of them, 
or even in all the three. 

Another advantage well deserving the student's serious 
attention is this. It puts him upon a method, by means of 
which he can hardly be in a situation wherein he may not 
have it in his power to employ his time profitably in the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and in forming habits of 
composition. I can easily conceive, and I believe many of 
you, gentlemen, may have experienced what I am going to 
mention ; I say, I can easily conceive that the situation in 
which you may sometimes find yourselves, may be such as 
affords very little advantage for study, on any plan of read- 
ing that could well be proposed. The books which I might 
recommend may not be found in the places to which your 
circumstances may lead you, and even the most ordinary 
helps may not be at hand. On the plan 1 propose, a great 
deal may be done with no other book but the Bible, and a" 
Concordance, which are to be found every where. Such of 
you as can read Hebrew, and it is what you all ought to 
read, should never be without a Hebrew Bible of your own, 
and, let me add to this, a copy of the Septuagint and the 
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Greek New Testament. And if ye have tlieK, wluch aie 
neither cumbersome nor expensive^ ye are so richly provided, 
that it ia your own faulty wherever ye are, if ye are not 
improving daily. The other books which I have recom- 
mended for your advimoement in the knowledge oi aacred 
history, and for &ioiliarizing you to the Jewish manners, 
ceremonies, polity, idiom, y^ ought to use when ye have the 
opportunity of such assistances, but ought always to remem- 
ber that the want of them needs never impede your progress, 
and consequently is no excuse for your being idle. It is a 
point of the utmost ccmsequence to young m^i, that we lay 
down to them a proper method of em^j^ying their time, not 
in a certain imaginary situation which one might deirise oc 
wish, but in those actual situations in which the greater part 
of you have a probability of being. I have known directiana 
given to students, whi^ seemed to proceed on the hypo- 
thesis, th^t they were to live all their days in the midst of 
a library, where no literary production of any name was 
wanting. The ccmsequence df this was, that the impracti- 
cability of the execution made all the sage directions they 
received to be almost as soon forgotten as given ; and even 
if they were not forgotten, as they could not be put in prac- 
tice, for want of the necessary implements recommended, 
they would scarve only as an excuse for idleness. I would, 
as much as possible, supply this defect ; and allow me to 
add, I would deprive every one of you, if I can, of that silly 
pretext for doing nothing, that you have not books. I insist 
upon it, that the young student, while he has the Bible, 
' may still be usefully employed. 

A third advantage which will redound from a proper ap- 
plication of the method now proposed, is that your style oa 
religious subjects will be v^ry much formed on that of the 
scriptures. And what can be so proper for conveying the 
mind of God in the great truths of revelation, as that which 
was employed by the Spirit of God, who speaks to us by the 
sacred penmen ? One of the many unhappy consequences, 
which have resulted from the divisions of Christians, from 
their classing themselves imder their several captains and 
leaders,, in manifest derogation from the honour due to their 
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only liead and lord, the Messiah, aad in no less manifest con- 
tempt of the apostolical warnings th^ have received to the 
c^mtraiy, (one, I say, of the unhappy consequences of this 
conduct is,) that eaeh party hath got a dialect of its own, 
formed upon the model of the great doctor or rabhi the 
founder ; or, at least, the champion of the sect to whom they 
haYe implicitly resigned their understandings* And what is 
worse, this diversily in the dialects used by the different 
parties hath itself become the ground of an alienation of 
heart firom (me another ; and that, even in oases where this 
diffibieBoe in p h r ase o l o gy, ia all the diffinenee, whiidi a wise 
man would be able to' disoraiii between them. It was the 
resolution o£ Paul to si>eak the things of God, ** not in the 
words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.*' The reyerse is the practice of aU in whom 
the true spint of the sect predominates, of whatever deno- 
minationi the sect be. They are ever for speaking the things 
of God, not in the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
but which man's wisdom teadieth. In antediluvian times 
when the scms of God went ia to the daughters of men, the 
product of this unnatural miicture, as the sacred historian 
informs us, was giaaats, men of renown indeed, but renowned 
only for what is bad, m^i hideous both in body and mind^ 
as eminent for their wickedness as for their stature. When 
religiim, the daughter of heaven^ hath been at any time un* 
happily forced to admit an int^course with school metaphy- 
sicsy a mere son of earth, the fruit of such incongruous imion 
has been a brood no less n^onstrous. Or to adopt an apt 
similitude of Luther's, ** Mixtione quadam ex divinis elo- 
quiia et philosophicis rationibus, tanquam ex Centaurorum 
genere bifcffmis disciplina conflata est." Hence those ab* 
surdities in doctrine, dressed in technical and barbarous Ian* 
guage, by which the truth as it is in Jesus hath been so . 
miserably defaced. Nor have these last monsters been 
guilty of fewer or less considerable ravages than the first. 
In proof of this fstct, many the most incontestable evidences 
from church history might be produced. What the apostle 
dreaded with regard to the Corinthians, has in less or more 
befallen Christians of all denominations, their minds have 
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been coimpted from the simplicity that is in Christ. A 
more curiouid, a more artificial^ and a more learned style wm 
necessary to gratify a vitiated palate and depraved appetite* 
Many are the evils which to this day are consequent upon 
an immoderate attachment to scholastic language. One 
is, a certain jealousy of temper which it has occasioned. 
As one principal distinction, especially in those parties or 
factions which are considered as approaching nearest to one 
another, is in their style and idiom, a true sectary gives a 
particular attention, not to the sentiments, but to the phra- 
seology of any writer or speaker whose performance &lls 
imder his consideration, in order that he may discover whe- 
ther he be a genuine son of the par^. For this purpose 
he is apt to scrutinize every word and expression, though in 
itself the most harmless and inoffensive, with a kind of mali- 
cious severity, and, in consequence of this habit, acquires a 
suspicious censoriousness in his manner of judging, whidi in 
every doubtful case leans to the unfavourable side ; a dispo- 
sition the most opposite, both to the docile and to the chari- 
table temper of Christianity that can be well conceived. Do 
not mistake me, as though I meant this charge against any 
one sect or party, or those of one particular persuasion. I 
am persuaded, on the contrary, that it may with too great 
justice be charged on all. Nay what is worse, though they 
are shy to speak it out, the style of scripture itself doth not 
altogether escape their animadversion and dislike. In the 
various disputes that have been introduced, as those on each 
side pretend, that the doctrine of holy writ is conformable to 
that of their party, each has recourse to it fo^ arguments. 
Each picks out those expressions and passages whidi appear 
most favourable to its own dogmas, carefully avoiding those 
which seem to lean to the side ofthe adversary and are most 
commonly quoted by him. The consequence of this is, that 
the various texts of scripture are strangely disunited among 
themselves, ranged on different sides, andj as it were, mus- 
tered among the forces of the oppc^site combatants. One 
set of scriptural expressions and terms become the fiivourites 
of one party, and are, to say the least of it, carefully avoided 
by another; this latter has also in holy writ its darling 
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terms and phrases, which are no less diunned and disliked 
by the former. Thus all have more or less incurred the 
reproach which the prophet Malachi threw out against the 
priests of his day, " that they had corrupted the covenant, 
and were partial in the law." Part, it would seem, pleased 
them, and part did not ; they were careftil to cull dut those 
particulars which were suited to their taste, and not less 
careful to omit such as were unpalatable. And are not 
we chargeable with the like partiality in regard to God's 
word ? Doth not one side look with a jealous eye on the 
very mention or good works, especially as that according 
to which we must finally be judged, according to which 
we must be either rewarded or pimished? Doth not the 
necessity of obedience, though delivered in the veiy words 
of scripture, the insufficiency of faith when unJGruitful 
and alone, the danger of apostasy, of making shipwreck of 
faith and of a good conscience, and the duty of perseverance, 
alarm theni with the direful apprehensions of Arminianism, 
Pelagianism, popery, the doctrine of merit, and what not ? 
But do I accuse those of one side only? By no means. 
Under this sin all sects and parties may with the greatest 
justice be concluded. Do but consider the matter imparti- 
ally. How those of a different party are affected by the men- 
tion of our being saved by faith, of the necessity of divine 
grace, of election, regeneration, and the like? Are not 
their fears as quickly alarmed ? Are they not apt to ex- 
claim, **rank Calvinism?" it is much if they do not add, 
** fanatical and puritanical nonsense ! ^ And is it not evi- 
dent, that in this manner, the censures and reproaches of 
both are levelled in a great measure against the word of 
Gt>d itself, whose language it is manifest, that neither party 
will admit in all things to be safe and unexceptionable ? It 
is worth while to observe the different ways of quoting 
adopted by different sides. Each always aboimds most in 
the favourite texts of the party ; but when the introduction of 
a passage that has often been strenuously urged by an adver- 
sary seems unavoidable, what pains do they not take to mend 
It? With what circumspect attention do they intersperse such 
clauses, and make such additions as may prevent its being 
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understood in any other sense, than the sect approves t Is 
it possible^ in a more glaring manner, to show their disap- 
probation of the language of the Spirit ; and that it is their 
opinion, that on some points even the Holy Ghost hath ex- 
pressed himself incautiously ? an oversight, which, it would 
seem, they think it incumbent on them, when occasion 
offers, to correct. I know no way to avoid all diose evO 
consequences of the spirit of schism and rage of d<^matism, 
that have so long and so universally prevailed in the church, 
but by having recourse directly to the fountain, before om 
minds have been tainted by any party whaffiver. TbiB, and 
nothing but this, will ever bring our judgments into the 
right traiU) and lead us to determine concerning the doubt- 
ful and jarring opinions and expressions of men by the infid- 
lible word of God, and not of die infidlible word of Gt>d hy 
the doubtful and jarring opinions and expressions of men. 

The last great advantage I propose to mention as re- 
sulting from this method, is the preparation it giv^ for die 
imderstanding, both of the general (ontroversy concerning 
die truth of Christianity, and in like manner of all die parti- 
cular disputes that have arisen in the church* This I shall 
illustrate in the next lecture. 
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LECTURE V. 

Subject continued. The knowledge of the Scriptures the 
mo9t essential part of the study. How far the Study of 
Controversy demands our attention. 

In my last discourse, I began with giving some hints to aid 
the young inquirer into religion, in forming a kind of system 
of Christian morality, and concluded with pointing out the 
advantages which would redound to him, from his being 
frequently employed in the exercises on the scripture which 
we have recommended, that is, in making abstracts, first of 
the scriptural history, secondly of the doctrines, and thirdly 
of the moral precepts. Of these advantages, I particularly 
m^iticmed and illustrated on the last occasion, three. The 
first was, that it is one of the most effectual methods, I can 
conceive, of bringing the student to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his Bible. The second was, that it suggests to 
him an excellent method of employing his time usefully in 
almost any situation wherein he can be placed. Every 
other method or plan of study'presupposeth so many things, 
so much leisure, so many conveniences, and so great a 
varie^ of books, that admitting it were ever so profitable, it 
can scarcely ever be put in execution ; whereas <m the con- 
traiy, if the young divine, however situated, be not in a con* 
dition for executing this, we may say justly, that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, he has himself to blame. The 
third advantage I mentioned was, that his style in religious 
matters, in what regards the great truths of revelation, 
would by this method be formed entirely on the style of 
holy writ, the great and only source of our information on 
this head, a style which in general terms is admitted by all 
parties of Christians to be imexceptionable, a style which 
no sect dares directly to accuse, and yet with which no true 
sectary is altogether satisfied. Nor will this advantage 
appear inconMderable to those, who see what it is to be 
confined and hampered in the trammels of a faction, and 
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who are duly sensible of the jealousy and malignity of 
spirit, that have been consequent on the many discordant 
Babel dialects, which have been introduced into the Chris- 
tian world by our numerous and antichristian divisions. 

The fourtli and last great advantage, which in concluding 
I just mentioned, and now intend to illu3trate, is, the pre- 
paration which by this method the student will acquire, for 
the understanding both of the general controversy con- 
cerning the truth of Christianity, and also of the particular 
disputes that have arisen in the church. As to the general 
controversy concerning the truth of revelation, the objec- 
tions of the adversaries, as was observed formerly, are 
mostly of two lands. They are either intrinsic, and are 
levelled against the contents of scripture, the doctrine it 
teaches, the morals it inculcates, or the probability of the 
history it records ; or extrinsic, and are levelled against the 
outward evidences which are produced in its defence, the 
miracles performed, and the prophecies fulfilled. Now as 
to the former species of attack, it is manifest we are utterly 
unfit for judging of the question concerning the quality of 
the contents of revelation, till we have previously studied 
what the contents are. If we go to work the other way, 
which I call preposterous, we are entirely at the mercy of 
the ant^onist for the most essential part, the very founda- 
tion of his argument, to wit the reality of the facts and alle- 
gations, on which all his reasonings are built. If we take 
things for granted on his bare affirmation, which if he has 
a specious manner of writing we shall have a strong pro- 
pensity to do, it is a thousand to one we shall become the 
dupes of the grossest misrepresentation. If we have the 
sense and caution to perceive that we ought to suspend our 
judgment, till we have impartially examined the allegatioiiB 
in point of fact, we shall at best be perplexed and puzzled, 
but can never be edified or improved by so premature a 
study. The only thing we then can do with propriety, is 
tor betake ourselves to the study of scripture in some such 
method as that which has been proposed; and before we 
have accomplished this, it is a thousand to one, that all our 
previous controversial reading, when we were nowise pre- 
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pared to enter into the argument^ will be quite forgotten, 
so that the least bad consequence of this perversion of the 
natural order is the loss of so much time and labour, and 
the necessity we are under of beginning the controversy a 
second time, if we would become masters of the question. 
Even in a dispute, which we may happen to hear in com- 
pany, how little are we qualified to judge which of the 
parties hath reason on his side, if we are unacquainted with 
the subject of dispute ? We shall possibly be capable of 
deciding, which is the ablest disputant ; but we could not 
devise a more fallacious rule, though in such circumstances 
none is more common, by which to determine the merits of 
the cause. 

Let it not be pleaded in answer to this, that without 
such a course of study and exercises as hath been proposed, 
the generality of students, at least in protestant countries, 
have sufficient knowledge of the contents of scripture, to 
qualify them to judge of such controversy ; for have they 
not had occasion, nay have they not been inured to read the 
sacred books themselves, and to hear them read by others, 
even from their infancy ? But to this I reply, that as teach- 
ing in this manner has always been accompanied more or 
less with human explications and glosses, the learner in so 
early a period is extremely ill qualified to distinguish the 
text from the comment. Accordingly, do we not see, that 
with the same practice of reading scripture and hearing it 
read, the notions of its doctrine, imbibed by the youth, are 
different in different countries and in different sects ? It is 
of importance, before the student enter on the main ques- 
tion, the truth of his religion, that he should be enabled to 
diistinguish between the commandments of God, and the 
traditions of the elders ; between the simple truth, as it is 
in Jesus, and the subtleties and refinements of the theorist. 
These are miserably blended and confounded in all the at- 
tacks that have been made on the Christian religion. And 
what is worse, most of the answerers, having been them- 
selves zealous partisans of some sect, have contributed to 
confirm and increase the confusion. The method I have 
proposed doth, in my opinion, bid fairest for accomplishing 
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the end, and enabling the student, in most cases, to make 
the distinction. Besides, even the attacks that have been 
made on the external evidences, especially in regard to the 
fulfilment of prophecies, when the argument turns on the 
meaning of the prediction, we are, by thus familiarizing our- 
selves to the study of the scripture idiom, language, and 
sentiments, prepared for understanding, and consequently 
for deciding upon its strength or weakness. And indeed 
(if we except only the abstract and metaphysical argument, 
that has been urged against the possibility of miraculous 
events as being preternatural, which is totally independent 
on any question of fact, and may therefore be studied at any 
time) the best preparation we can make, for entering into 
the whole controversy concerning the truth of Christianity, 
is a critical knowledge of holy writ, together with some 
proficiency both in biblical and ecclesiastic history. But 
further, this wiU be found the best method, not only for 
enabling us to understand the controversy, but for abridging 
it also. We shall be in a capacity for detecting many 
fallacies in reasoning, and many misrepresentations of fact, 
which might otherwise stagger and confound us. When 
thus prepared, our own penetration will, in many cases^ 
supersede the necessity of perusing refutations. 

But this method will be found not only the best prepara- 
tion for imderstanding the general controversy concerning 
the truth of our religion, but also for entering properly into 
the particular controversies, that have arisen among Chris- 
tians concerning articles of faith, matters of government, 
worship, discipline, or morals. When the adverse parties 
are both protestants, the point just now aflirmed may with 
propriety be called self-evident ; because the only infEdlible 
rule of decision admitted by both parties, is the scripture. 
And even in the disputes which subsist between protestants 
and papists, or Roman catholics as they affect to call them- 
selves, this knowledge of the sacred volume and history 
must be of the utmost consequence ; since, though we do 
not receive for scripture all that they accoimt canonical, yet 
they admit as such all the books that are received by us ; 
and though they will not acknowledge scripture to be the 
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only rule of fidth and manners, yet as they own its inspira- 
tion, they avow it to be a rule and an unerring rule too. 
The exact knowledge of its contents must therefore be of 
the greatest moment to one who would enter the lists with 
a Romanist, since those of that faction cannot, consistently 
with their own profession, admit any thing in religion, 
which is contradictory to the doctrine or precepts contained 
in that book : so that even upon their own principles, their 
tenets are liable to be confuted from scripture, if we can 
evince the contrariety. And with regard to all the parti- 
cular popish controversies, next to the knowledge of scrip- 
ture, a thorough acquaintance with ecclesiastic history is of 
the greatest importance. Uninterrupted tradition is a much 
boasted and very powerfiil plea with them. It is impossible, 
without such an acquaintance with church history, for any 
one to conceive how miserably ill this plea is adapted to 
support their cause. The gradual introduction of their 
many gross corruptions, both in doctrine and practice, is so 
extremely apparent to the historic student, that even a 
person of moderate penetration will need no other proof, 
either of their novelty, or of the baseness of their Extrac- 
tion. He will thus in the most effectual manner be con- 
vinced of the falseness of all other foundations, tradition, 
popes and councils, and that the Bible is that alone on 
which the religion of Christians can rest immoveably. He 
will be apt to conclude in the words of the excellent 
Chillingworth, (whose performance deserves a most serious 
perusal, not more because it is a clear detection of papisti- 
cal sophistry, than because it is an admirable specimen of 
just and acute reasoning, he will be ready, I say, to con- 
clude in the words of that author,) " Whatsoever else they 
Believe besides the Bible, and the plain, irrefragable, indu- 
bitable consequences of it, well may they hold it as a 
matter of opinion, but as a matter of faith and religion 
neither can they, with coherence to their own grounds, 
believe it themselves, nor require the belief of it of others, 
without most high and most schismatical presumption. I, 
for my part, after a long and (as I verily believe and hope) 
impartial search of the true way to eternal happiness, do 
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profess plainly, that I cannot find any rest for the sole of 
my foot, but on this rock only. I see plainly and with my 
own eyes, that there are popes against popes ; councils 
against councils; some fathers against others; the same 
fathers against themselves ; a consent of fathers of one age 
against a consent of fathers of another age ; the church of 
one age against the church of another age. TraditiTe inter- 
pretations of scripture are pretended, but there are ncwie to 
be found. No tradition, but only of scripture, can derive 
itself from the fountain, but may be plainly proved, either 
to have been brought in, in such an age after Christ, or that 
in such an age it was not in. In a word, there is no suf- 
ficient certainty, but of scripture only, for any considerate 
man to build upon." Thus far that able advocate of pro- 
testantism. So just vnll the remark be found upon the 
trial, that those branches of knowledge, which we have ad- 
vised the student to begin with, holy vnrit and sacred his- 
tory, will beyond his conception, tend to shorten the study 
of all religious controversies both general and particular. 
The reason is obvious. It will supply him with a fund in 
himself, whereby he can discover the solidity or futility of 
almost every argument that can be advanced. 

On the contrary, when one who is quite unprovided in 
this respect, enters on controversy, either general or par- 
ticular, what is the consequence ? It is, I may say, invari- 
ably one or other of these two. He is either fixed entirely 
in his sentiments by the first author he reads, so that the 
clearest proofs from reason or scripture can never shake him 
afterwards ; or he is always the dupe of the last writer he 
has happened to peruse. The first is commonly the case, 
when there is ever so little of a previous bias from education 
to the principles, and a favourable opinion of the charactA 
of the author. The second holds more commonly when the 
bias from education, if any, is inconsiderable, and the au- 
thors on both sides ingenious and artful. Nor does this 
wavering in the student betray, as is commonly imagined, a 
want of understanding. The want it betrays is of a very 
different nature. • It is the want of such a stock of know- 
ledge, as is necessary to qualify the mind for judging. Or 
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to adopt an illustration from the body ; it is not the badness 
of his eyes, but the want of light which is the cause of his 
mistaking. And the best eyes in the world will not distin- 
guish colours in the dark. It must be owned further, that 
eren this changeiAleness, when it arises from such a cause 
as we have mentioned, shows commonly a laudable candour 
of temper and openness to conviction. In both cases, how- 
ever, the effect is a sufficient demonstration, that the study 
was premature. Mr. Pope, by his own acknowledgment, 
was an instance of the case last mentioned, as we learn from 
one of his letters to Dr. Atterbury. The prelate, it would 
appear, had been using his best endeavours with the poet to 
induce him to read some of the most celebrated authors on 
the popish controversy, in order to his conversion to the 
church of England. Mr. Pope, amongst other things, in- 
formed the bishop, that he had formerly, even when he was 
but fourteen years old, employed some time in reading the 
best writers on both sides the question, and that the conse-' 
quence had always been, that he was protestant and papist 
alternately, according to the principles of the author who 
had last engaged his attention. He adds very pertinently, 
*^ I am afraid most seekers are in the same case ; and when 
they stop, they are not so properly converted, as outwitted." 
Mr. Pope cannot, I think, be justly accused, even by his 
enemies, of a defect of understanding. In this particular^ 
he was considerably above the ordinary standard. But 
being, in all probability, at that early period, totally defi- 
cient in those materials, which could enable him to judge for 
himself in controversies about the sense of revelation, it 
was inevitable, that he should be swayed by turns by the dif- 
ferent representations of the different champions. In other 
words, not having in himself those lights that were neces- 
sary, the knowledge of scripture and the knowledge of his- 
tory, to enable him to see with his own eyes, he was forced 
to see with those of other people; and his impartiality 
itself led him to be influenced most by the nearest, by him 
who had made the last impression. So much for the advan- 
tages which will accrue to the student from a proper prose- 
cution of the plan I have been recommending. 
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But, it may be said^ suppose this knowledge of which you 
speak, is once attained. Must he proceed any further ? and 
if he musty in what manner ? In answer to these questions, 
I observe first, that when once the knowledge I mentioned 
is attained, he has accomplished by far the most essential 
part of the study of Christian theology, he hath acquired 
that which is bodi in itself most valuable, and can best pre- 
pare him to enter vdth understanding into the other, and 
less essential parts of the study. Things however are ren- 
dered necessary to people in certain stations £rom certain ac- 
cidental circumstances, which would otherwise be of little 
consequence in themselves. Of this sort are many things 
which the theologian must not altogether overlook. Some 
books deserve to be read on account of the useful instruc- 
tion they contain ; some again on accoimt of the vogue they 
have obtained, and often merely that we may be qualified to 
say with greater confidence, that they contain nothing of 
any value ; some, because they inform us of what is done, 
others, because they inform us of what is thought. And as 
the qualities of different books and the acquisitions we make 
by them are very different, so the motives that influence us 
are no less various : sometimes we read to obtain a supply 
of knowledge, oftener to obtain a supply of conversation, and 
not seldom to pass tolerably over a vacant hour which we 
are at a loss how to spend. In determining the compara- 
tive merits of books, there can be no question, that those 
which convey useful knowledge and deserve a reading on 
their own account, are in a class greatly superior to those 
which afford only matter of conversation, and require a share 
of our attention on account of the esteem of others ; and 
which is perhaps nearly coincident, those which instruct xis 
.in permanent truths, and the actual productions of eventful 
time, are of a higher order than those which entertain us 
only with the vague opinions and unintelligible sophisms of 
men. Books of the third class, or pieces of mere amuse- 
ment, I throw out of the question altogether. Now as to 
those of the second, if every man were unconnected with 
and independent on his fellows, such reading (£Gtrther at 
least than were necessary .to give us some notion of the wan- 
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derings of the human mind) it would perhaps be better to 
dispense with entirely. But as that is not the case, and as 
our own happiness in a great measure^ and the very end of 
our being depend on our utility, it is necessary, that in our 
studies, this should command a considerable share of our 
r^ard. It is not by undervaluing their sentiments, that 
we can ever hope to be profitable to others, and to correct 
what is amiss in them. It is necessary that in this respect 
we should even follow the wanderer into his devious tracks, 
that we may be in a condition to lay hold of him, and re- 
claim him by reconducting him into the right way. 

Now to make application of these observations to the 
present subject, I readily admit that when once the young 
divine hath acquired the knowledge of the scriptures above 
recommended and iUustrated, and hath added to this the 
history of our religion, he hath obtained all, or nearly all 
that is instructive, that is truly valuable on its own account, 
but he hath not obtained all that may be necessary to fit 
him £or instructing others. For this purpose, he must be 
prepared to enter the lists with gainsayers on their own 
ground, and to fight them at their own weapons. With the 
Amd of substantial knowledge above pointed out, he will 
hardly run the risk of being seduced by the sophistry of 
others, but he may be both surprised and silenced by it. 
We may perceive perfectly the inconclusiveness of the ar- 
gument of an adversary, the moment it is produced, to which 
however we may not be able on the sudden to give a perti- 
nent and satisfactory teply. Besides, a deficiency in this 
secondary kind of knowledge is perhaps more apt, in the 
judgment of the world, to fix on a character the stain of ig- 
norance, than a defect in the primary kind. And how much 
this stigma, however unjustly fixed, will, by prejudicing the 
nunds of men, prevent the success of a teacher, those who 
understand any thing of human nature will easily judge. 

I will just now put a case, the decision of which will be 
thought by several to be problematical, and by many to be 
extremely clear, though of these no doubt some would decide 
one way, and some another. With the reservation of sacred 
^t and sacred history, under which I include all that can 
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serve to enlighten pagan, Jewish, and Christian antiquity, I 
will suppose that all our theological books, systems, contro- 
versies, commentaries, on all the different sides, were to be 
annihilated at once ; the question is, Whether the Christian 
world and the republic of letters would be a gainer or a 
loser by this extraordinary event ? Let it not be imagined, 
that I mean by this supposition, to consider all such per- 
formances as being on a level in point of excellency. No- 
thing can be farther from my view. I know that the differ- 
ence among them in respect of merit is exceeding great. 
Nor is it my intention to insinuate, that there would not be 
a real loss, when considered separately, in the suppression of 
many ingenious and many useful observations. But as there 
would, on the other hand, be manifest gain in the extinction 
of so much sophistry, the destruction of so many artful 
snares laid for seducing, the annihilation of the materials of 
so much contention, I may say, of the fuel for kindling 
such terrible conflagrations, my question regards only the 
balance upon the whole, and whether the loss would not be 
more than compensated by the profit. Can the Christian, 
at least can the protestant, think that there would be a want 
of any thing essential, whilst the word of God remained, and 
every thing that might be helpful, not to bias men to parti- 
cular opinions, but to throw light upon its idiom and lan- 
guage ? Is it possible, that any man of common under- 
standing should imagine we could ever come to differ so 
widely about the sense and meaning of scripture, if we did 
not take such different ways of setting out, and if almost 
every one were not at pains to get his mind preoccupied by 
some tiuman composition or teaching, before he enters on 
the examination of that rule ? And would it be a mighty 
loss to Christians, that the seeds (I say not of their differ- 
ences in opinion, but) of such unrelenting prejudices, such 
implacable animosities against one another, were totally de- 
stroyed ? Shall it be regarded as a formidable danger, that 
all, by being thus compelled to a sort of uniformity in their 
method of study, should arrive at an unanimity, not so 
much in their tenets, as in their dispositions and affections ? 
For that this would be the consequence, there is the greatest 
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reason in the world to believe; as in nine hundred and 
nine^-nine instances out of a thousand, all the differences 
among Christians are the manifest fruit of the different 
biases previously given to their minds. 

Those who are profoundly read in theological controversy, 
before they enter on the critical examination of the Divine 
oracles, if they have the discernment to discover the right 
path, which their former studies have done much to prevent, 
and if they have the fortitude to persevere in keeping that 
path, will quickly be sensible, that they have more to un- 
learn than to learn ; and that the acquisition of truth is not 
near so di£5cult a task, as to attain a superiority over rooted 
errors and old prejudices. Let it not be imagined from 
this, that I condemn all controversial writing. There are 
• certain circumstances, I am sensible, which render it neces- 
sary. Were it indeed possible, that all controversies in 
divinity were buried in one grave without the hope of resur- 
rection, I should think it incomparably better for Christen- 
dom; but it would be extremely hard if error were al- 
lowed to attack, and truth not permitted to defend herself. 
If there must be debates, let them be £ur and open, let both 
sides be heard with candour and impartiality. This is the 
only sure way of giving all possible advantage to the truth. 
It were certainly better for mankind that no deadly weapons 
whatever were used or known among men ; but if villains 
will use them for the purposes of mischief, it would be very 
hard that honest men should be denied the use of them in 
self-defence. 

I would not by this be thought to insinuate, that these 
two cases are in all respects parallel, or that the patrons of 
error were always actuated by villanous designs. God for- 
bid that I were so uncharitable. Our Lord himself hath 
assured us that those who would raise the most cruel perse- 
cutions against his disciples, would seriously think, that 
in so doing they did God service. He hath little knowledge 
of mankind who doth not perceive that men are often just as 
sincere in their intentions in the defence of erroneous, as of 
true opinions. The only purpose of my similitude was to 
signify, that if honesty must be allowed to wage at least a 
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defensive war against villany, the same piiTil^;e should be 
allowed to truth against falsehood. Here, indeed, it maj be 
justly said, that the grater freedom ought to be permitted 
to both parties, as the distinction is not so easily made in 
the latter case, as in the former. To distinguish the just 
from the unjust in a quarrel is commonly a matter of much 
greater facility, than to distinguish the true from the false 
in a debate. But as it may be justly said, that errors in re- 
ligion have generally more or less, directly or indirectly, a 
bad influence on practice, they ought always to be guarded 
against with all the precaution of which we are capable. Nor 
is there another way of guarding against them that I know 
of, but by an imprejudiced and impartial scrutiny into all 
matters really questionable. 

I have observed already, that after such an examination* 
as hath been recommended of the sacred oracles, and of the 
histories to which they relate, and with which they are con- 
nected, both Jewish and Christian, the attentive and judi- 
cious student will not probably find much occasion^ for his 
own sake, to canvass the works of controvertists. It may, 
however, be of considerable consequence for the sake of 
others, that one who is to be vested with a public character in 
the church, should not be entirely unacquainted with their 
writings. The first controversy that claims our attention is 
the deistical, as this strikes directly at the foundation of aU. 
Could one have an opportunity of studying this at his lei- 
sure, in what order he pleased, and had all the necessary 
books at his command, I should advise him to begin with 
those which relate to the intrinsic evidence of our religion, 
then to proceed to what regards the extrinsic evidence, first 
prophecy, because most nearly related to the former branch, 
then miracles, and lastly every collateral confirmation that 
may be brought from history. But as it rarely happens, 
that one can prosecute a plan of this kind in the order or 
manner in which it is proposed, there is no great matter, 
though you take occasion of* perusing the books of greatest 
name on the one side or the other as they fiJl in your way. 
The only thing I insist on is, that this study ought to be 
posterior altogether to the study of sacred writ and sacred 
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bistory, if you woiild enter into it with understanding, if 
you would not expose yourselves to be misled and imposed 
on^ mistaking the specious for the solid, not enough enligh- 
tened to distinguish the plausible from the true. As to the 
particular questions that have arisen among Christians, 
those which claim our first attention are, doubtless, such as 
subsist between protestants and papists. Next to these the 
several distinguishing tenets which characterize the various 
tribes or sects, that come under the common name of Pro- 
testant, Lutherans, Sodnians, Arminians, Calvinists, Anti- 
nomians ; and to these we may add those questions, which 
have been for some time hotly agitated in this island; for 
though several of them are in themselves apparently o&little 
moment, yet tbey have been productive of momentous con- 
sequences. Such are the questions in relation to the ex- 
ternals of worship and forms of government, about ceremo- 
nies, sacraments, and ordination, and which constitute the 
principal matters in dispute between the church of England 
aud dissenters, and by which several of our sects, such as 
Anabaptists, Nonjurors, and Quakers, are chiefly discrimi- 
nated. As to the numerous controversies which have in 
former ages made a noise in the churchy and are now ex- 
tinct, or which are stiU agitated in distant regions, Greece 
or Asia for example, it is enough with regard to these, to 
know what church history hath recorded concerning their 
rise, progress, and decline, concerning the quibbles and 
phrases (for we can rarely call them principles) which have 
aiSbrded the chief matter of their altercation. I do not 
speak in this manner, as if all our controversies in the west 
were of themselves of greater importance than the eastern 
disputes, or as if the modern were superior to the ancient. 
I am £u: from thinking that the cavils and logomachies of 
our Supralapsarians and Sublapsarians, Remonstrants, Anti- 
remonstrants, and Universalists of the last age, or of our 
Seceders, both burgesses and antiburgesses, Reliefmen, Ca- 
meronians, Moravians, and Sandemanians, are one jot more 
intelligible or more edifying, than those of the Sabellians, 
Eutychians and Nestorians, and Monothelites and Mono- 
physites, and a thousand other ancient and oriental distinc- 
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tions. The only thing that can give superior consequence 
to the former with us^ is their vicinity in time and pkce, 
and the propriety there is^ that, for the sake of others, the 
Christian pastor should be prepared for warding the blows 
of those adversaries to whom his people may be exposed. I 
say for the sake of others, for we may venture to affirm, that 
no man of common imderstanding, who hath candidly and 
assiduously studied holy writ in the manner we have recom- 
mended, can find the smallest occasion, for his own sake, of 
entering into such labyrinths of words, such extravagant 
ravings, as would disgrace even the name of sophistry : for 
even that term, bad as it is, implies art and ingenuity, and 
at least an appearance of reason, which their wild declama- 
tion can very rarely boast. I am not of the mind, that the 
student should think it necessary to inquire into the several 
grounds and pleas of all the above-mentioned sects and par- 
ties. Some of them, as the principal heads of our disputes 
with the Romanists, and the chief questions that have been 
started concerning the divinity of Christ, his expiation of 
sin by the sacrifice of himself, and concerning the operation 
of the Spirit, it will be proper to ciuivass more thoroughly. 
As to those of less note, since it is chiefly for the sake of 
others our theologian studies such questions, he must judge 
how far it is needful by the situation in which he finds him- 
self. 
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LECTURE VI. 

Method of prosecuting our inquiries in polemic divinity* 
The use to be made of scholia^ paraphrases^ and commen- 
taries. Danger of relying on human guidance in matters 
of religion. 

I NOW come more particularly to the method of prosecuting 
these inquiries in polemic divinity. The briefest, and there- 
fore, not the worst way, is by means of systems. And of 
these, I own, I generally like the shortest best. My reason 
is that, all of them, without exception, have on certain 
topics, and in some degree or other, departed from the simpli- 
city of the truth as it is in Jesus. They have indulged too 
much to imagination, and fallen at times into the dotage about 
questions and strifes of words which minister contention, and 
not godly edifying, and they have not sufficiently known, or 
acknowledged, the limits on those sublime subjects, which 
God hath assigned to the hiunan faculties. It ought never 
to be forgotten by the student, that the Deity hath prescribed 
bounds to the human mind, as well as to the mighty ocean, 
and in effect tells us in his word, '• Thus far shalt thou come 
and no farther, and here shall thy airy flights, thy proud 
excursions be staid.** If the student can, let him provide 
himself in some of the most approved systems on the dif- 
ferent sides. 'Tis error, not truth, vice, not virtue, that 
fears the light. You may rest assured of it, that, if any 
teacher exclaims against such a fair and impartial inquiry, 
and would limit you to the works of one side only, the rea- 
son is, whatever he may pretend, and however much he may 
disguise it even from himself, he is more solicitous to make 
you his own follower, than the follower of Christ, and a 
blind retainer to the sect to which he has attached himself, 
than a well instructed friend of truth, without any partial 
respects to persons or parties. On reading an article in one 
system, let him peruse the correspondent article in the 
others, and examine impartially by scripture as he proceeds ; 
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and in this manner, let him advance from one article to 
another, till he hath canvassed the whole, 'Tis more than 
probable, that on some points he will conclude them all to 
be in the wrong ; because all may go farther than holy writ 
affords a foundation for deciding, a thing by no means 
uncommon ; but in no case, wherein they differ, can more than 
one be in the right. If he shall find it expedient afiterwards 
to inquire more narrowly into some branches of controversy, 
he will have an opportunity of reading books written on 
purpose on both sides the question. If he should not have 
it in his power to consult different systems, he will find a 
good deal of some of our principal controversies in Bomefs 
Exposition of the Articles, and Pearson on the Creed. When 
thus fax advanced, he may, occasionally, as he finds adifiSculty, 
(and in my opinion he ought not otherwise,) consult scholia 
and commentaries. Of these I like the first best, both 
because they are briefer, and because they promise less. 
The scholiast proposes only to assist you in interpreting some 
passages, which, in the course of his study, he has met with, 
things that serve to illustrate ; whereas the commentator 
sets out with the express purpose of explaining every thing. 
I have the less faith in him on that account, and am ready 
to say with Horace, '' Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor 
hiatu." 

I own, for I will tell you fireely what I think, that of all 
the kinds of expositors, I like least the paraphrast. There 
is in him an appearance of presumption, both in giving 
what he seems to imagine a more proper style to the inspired 
writer, and in his manner of interweaving his own sentiments 
indiscriminately with those delivered by unerring wisdom, 
with which neither the commentator nor the scholiast is 
chargeable ; for in these the text and commentary are never 
confoimded by being blended. Another fault in paraphrases, 
of which few or no commentaries, that I know of, can he 
accused, is, that you have, by way of explanation, in the 
former, to wit, the paraphrase, the sentiments of the para- 
phrast alone ; whereas in the latter, the commentary^ yon 
have often the opinions of others also, with their reasons, 
which, notwithstanding the partiality of the relater, will 
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to the judicious reader often appear preferable. I do not 
say, however, that paraphrase can never be a useful mode 
of expUcation, though I own, that the cases wherein it may 
be reckoned not improper, nor altogether imusefiJ, are not 
numerous. As the only valuable aim of this species of ex- 
position is to give greater perspicuity to the text, obscurity 
is the only reasonable plea for employing it. When the 
style is extremely concise or figurative, or when there are fre- 
quent allusions to customs or incidents now not generally 
known, to add as much as is necessary for supplying an el- 
lipsis, explaining an unusual figure, or suggesting an unknown 
fact, or custom alluded to, may serve to render scripture 
more intelligible, vrithout taking much from its energy by 
the paraphrastic dress it is put in. But if the use and oc- 
casions of paraphrase be only such, as have been now repre- 
sented, it is evident, that there are but a few books of holy 
writ, and but certain portions of those few, that require to 
be treated in this manner. No historical piece is written 
with greater simplicity and perspicuity than the history 
contained in the Bible, and both as to facts and moral in- 
structions, we have not any thing more eminent in this re- 
spect than the gospels. Yet nothing is more common than 
the attempt of paraphrasing these. And indeed the notions 
which the generality of paraphrasts seem to entertain on 
this subject are curious. IS we judge from their produc- 
tions, we must conclude, that they have considered such a 
size of subject matter (if I may be indulged in the expres- 
sion) as affording a proper foimdation for a composition of 
such a magnitude, and have therefore laid it down as a 
maxim, from which in their practice they do not often de- 
part, that the most commodious way of giving to the work 
the proposed extent, is that equal portions^ of the text (per- 
spicuous or obscure it matters not) should be equally pro- 
tracted.* Thus regarding only quantity, they view their 
text, and parcel it, and treat it in much the samd manner 
as gold-beaters and vnre-drawers do the metals on which 
their art is employed. Verbosity is the proper character of 

* See Pbilotophy of Rhetoric, Book iii. Chap. 2. 
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this kind of composition. The professed design of the pa- 
raphrast is to say in many words what his text expresses in 
few : accordingly all the writers of this class must be at 
pains to provide themselves in a sufficient stock of synony- 
mas, epithets, expletives, circumlocutions, and tautcdogies, 
which are in fact the necessary implements of their craft. 
A deficiency of words is no doubt, oftener than the contraiy, 
the cause of obscurity. Brevis esse laboro, obscunis fio: 
but this evil may also be the effect of an exuberance. By 
a multiplicity of words the sentiment is not set off and ac- 
commodated, but, like David equipped in Saul's armour, it 
is incumbered and oppressed. 

Yet this is not the only, nor perhaps the worst conse- 
quence resulting from this manner of treating sacred writ 
In the very best compositions of this kind, that can be ex- 
pected, the gospel may be compared to a rich wine of a high 
flavour, diluted in such a quantity of water, as renders it 
extremely vapid. This would be the case, if the paraphrase 
(which is indeed hardly possible) took no tincture from the 
opinions of the paraphrast, but exhibited faithfully, though 
insipidly, the sentiments of the text. Whereas in all those 
paraphrases we have seen, the gospel may more justly be 
compared to such a wine as hath been mentioned, so mudi 
adulterated with a liquor of a very different taste and qua- 
lity, that little or nothing of its original relish and properties 
can be discovered. Accordingly in one paraphrase, Jesus Christ 
appears in the character of a bigoted papist, in another of a 
flaming protestant ; in one, he argues with all the sophistry 
of the Jesuit, in another he declaims.with all the fanaticism 
of die Jansenist ; in one you trace the metaphysical ratiod- 
nations of Arminius, in another you recognise the bold con- 
clusions of Gomarus ; and you hear the language of a man 
who has thoroughly imbibed the system of one or other of 
our Christian rabbies. So various and so opposite are the 
characters, which in those performances our Lord is made to 
sustain, and the dialects which he is made to speak. How 
different is his own character and dialect ! If we be sus- 
ceptible of the impartiality, and have attained the^ knowledge 
requisite to constitute us proper judges in these matters, 
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we shall find, in what he says, nothing that can be thoiight 
to £Etvour the subtle disquisitions of a sect. His hinguage 
is not like that of all dogmatists, the language of a bastard 
philoeophy, which under the pretence of methodizing reli- 
gion hath corrupted it, and in less or more tinged all the 
parties into which Christendom is divided. His language is 
not so much the language of the head as of the heart; his 
object is not science but wisdom, his discourses accordingly 
abound more in sentiments than in opinions. His diction 
in general is so plain, and' his instructions in the main are so 
obvious and striking, that it is scarcely possible to conceive 
another design that any man can have in paraphrasing them, 
than to give what I may call an evangelical dress to his own 
notions, to make the passages of our Lord's history, his 
sayings and parables, serve as a kind of vehicle for conveying 
into the minds of the readers the opinions of the expositor. 
And is not this actually the effect they commonly produce 
in their too implicit and habitual readers ? Are you willing 
to call the ingenious and learned Erasmus, your father and 
leader and master in religious truths ? Do you desire to 
understand Christianity no otherwise than he is pleased to 
exhibit it ? Have recourse to his Latin paraphrase of the 
New Testament. Seek the religion of Jesus only there, 
and your end is answered. Would you rather pay this ho- 
mage to some of our English interpreters ? Suppose fc^r 
example, the mild, the dispassionate, the abstract, the ra- 
tional. Dr. Clarke. Let his paraphrase on the gospels serve 
you, as all the information needful of the history and teach- 
ing of Jesus : or if the devout, the warm, the serious Dr. 
Doddridge more engages you, make his Family Expositor 
your only counsellor as to the mind and will of Christ. 
And these methods, I will answer for them, are the surest 
and most effectual for making you become in religion the 
servants and disciples of men. But if, on the contrary, it is 
neither the gospel of Erasmus, nor the gospel of Clarke, nor 
the gospel of Doddridge, but the gospel of Jesus Christ, that 
you want to be acquainted with ; if ye would not that your 
faith should stand in th^ wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God ; if sensible that ye are bought with a price, ye are 
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resolved not to be the servants of men ; if you gratefully 
and generously purpose to stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made you free, to call no man father on the 
earth, having one Father, who is in heaven, and to call no 
man rabbi, leader, head, or master on the earth, knowing 
that ye yourselves are all brethren, and have one leader, 
head and master, Christ, who is at the right hand of God; 
if this, I say, is your settled purpose, read, habitually read 
his history and divine lessons, as they are recorded by those 
whom he himself hath employed, and whom his Spirit hath 
guided in the work, the evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. 

I shall tell you honestly my opinion. I have consulted 
paraphrases occasionally, and those too, written on different 
sides; I have compared them carefully with the original 
work they pretended to illustrate ; and abstracting from all 
other faults and defects, I have always found them, upon 
the whole, much inferior to tlie text in point of perspicuity. 
The latter hath ever appeared to me the more intelligible 
of the two. I do not say that you may not consult them 
occasionally, as you would any other kind of exposition or 
commentary. But I repeat it, with regard to all kinds of 
interpretation whatever, that it is only occasionally, as when 
some difficulty occurs of which one is at the time at a loss 
to think of a satisfactory solution, or when one is desirous 
to examine, on a particular point, the different hypotheses 
of different parties, that we should have recourse to them. 
My idea with regard . to commentators, scholiasts, para- 
phrasts, and the whole tribe of expositors, is that they are 
to be consulted in the same way, and no otherwise, than we 
do glossaries and dictionaries; which is only when any 
thing perplexeth us, and we think we cannot do easily with- 
out them. But no one of them whatever ought to be made 
our guide and conductor in carrying us forward through the 
sacred pages. 

Further, in the choice of those we should consult ; there 
can 'be no doubt but those who have been most eminent for 
their critical knowledge and freedom of spirit (such as be* 
comes men not servilely attached to a particular sect or 
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party) are entitled to the preference. The learning, as well 
as the critical acumen and ingenuity of Grotius, have 
stamped a value upon his commentaries, especially on the 
gospels, which has hardly been equalled by any that has 
come after him. Yet I am far from saying, he is to be 
followed implicitly. He has fallen into gross mistakes, 
which men of much inferior genius have detected and 
avoided. Hammond and Whitby as commentators have 
their merit. Maldonat (though a Romish commentator) is 
not unworthy the attention of the impartial searcher after 
truth. But still it must be remembered, that they are to 
be consulted occasionally only, and we are to exercise our 
own judgments in deciding. In arguments and objections, 
as well as in textuary difficulties, the student's first re- 
source should be his own reflections ; when the sense of any 
portion of scripture is concerned, a critical examination of 
the passage and other similar^ passages should come next, 
and when these do not answer, the aid of scholiasts, &c. 
should be the last resource. Let it be a standing maxim, 
that the student's business is more an habitual exercise of 
reflection, than barely of reading and remembrance. Are 
we no longer babes ? Have we arrived at some maturity in 
Christian knowledge ? Are our faculties at length enlarged 
and strengthened by exercise, and shall we hesitate to em- 
ploy these faculties, when to leave them imemployed, is 
the surest way possible to debilitate them ? When we may 
walk like men, shall we require to be carried, or at least 
to be led by the hand, or supported by leadingstrings like 
children ? 

I know there are many very serious persons, who never- 
theless, attached by custom to human guidance in matters of 
religion, will not be able to relish such an indiscriminate 
rejection of expositors. One favourite author at least they 
would have excepted, and cannot allow themselves to think, 
that one is not more secure against error by the help of his 
direction, than by the light of holy writ alone. Nothing is 
more difficult than to convince men of the most glaring 
inconsistencies, to which, prior to reflection, they have 
become habituated, and which therefore have acquired an 

I 2 
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inveteracy . hardly to be cured. Scripture, they readily 
admit, to be the only divine and infallible rule : all human 
interpreters, they wiU frankly acknowledge, to be fallible, 
, and yet it is manifest that in human guidance they think 
there is greater safety. They will indeed tell you, that it 
is by the unerring decisicm oi scripture that all the doc- 
trines of erring men are to be judged ; and yet what the 
sense of scripture is, they will learn no otherwise, than 
from the doctrines of erring men. Can any thing be more 
manifest, than that it is an empty compliment they pay the 
scriptures, and that their only confidence is in man ? Sup- 
pose, for example, that a body politic, or community, were 
to constitute certain persons judges of all those who should 
be impeached before them in any cause civil or criminal, 
declaring themselves resolved to see that the sentences of 
the judges shall be rigorously executed, but at the same 
time signifying that they were also resolved to constitute 
the parties the interpreters of the sentences in their own 
case, and that according to their interpretation only, the 
execution was to proceed ; could any thing be more absurd, 
more self-subversive than such a constitution ? Could any 
thing be more nugatory than the power they pretended to 
confer on the judges ? Yet is not the manner in which 
scripture is complimented, by almost all sects, at least all 
sectarists, with an authority merely nominal, exactly simi- 
lar ? Shall I be thought to endanger the cause of truth, the 
cause of protestantism and of the reformation, by insisting 
so much on what this very cause hath laid down as a funda- 
mental principle ? Is not scripture, with all Protestants, 
the only tribunal, in the last resort, in all questions of 
faith ? Do they admit an appeal from the verdict of this 
supreme arbitress, either to the judgment of individuals, or 
to that of any societies of men, whatever denomination you 
may please to give them, or with whatever jurisdiction you 
may think fit to vest them ? Is not her decision, on the 
contrary, admitted on all hands to be final? Hear the 
church of England on this point. Article sixth, entitled, 
" Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for SalvtUion. 
Holy scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation; 
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SO that whatever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation." And again, article twenty-first, 
entitled, " Of the Authority of General Councils. When 
they (general councils) be gathered together (forasmuch as 
they be an assembly of men whereof all be not governed 
witii the Spirit and word of God) they may err, and some- 
times have erred, even in things pertaining unto God; 
Wherefore things ordained by them as necessary to salva- 
tion, have neither strength nor authority, unless it may be 
declared, that they be taken out of holy scripture.** Hear 
on the same head the avowed sentiments of the church of 
Scotland. Westminster Confession, first chapter, entitled. 
Of the Hohf Scripture^ sixth paragraph. " The whole 
counsel of God concerning all things necessary for his own 
glory, man's salvation, faith and life, is either expressly set 
down in scripture, or by good and necessary consequence 
may be deduced from scripture ; unto which nothing at 
any time is to be added." Again, chapter thirty-first, enti- 
tled. Of Synods and Councils, fourth paragraph. " All 
synods or councils, since the apostles' time, whether general 
or particular, may err, and many have erred, therefore they 
are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
read as an help in both." 

I am aware that an argument may be drawn (which to 
some will no doubt appear plausible) firom these very de- 
clarations. If private men have erred, if even synods and 
councils have erred, would it not be extreme arrogance in 
me, may one say, unassisted and alone in my inquiries, to 
think that I should escape error altogether? But how 
easily is this plea jetorted. If private persons, if even the 
wise and learned have erred, if even sjrnods and councils 
have erred, what security have I in their direction ? Yet 
that all these have erred, egregiously erred, appears imques- 
tionably from their mutual contradictions and jars. On the 
other side, there is no such ground of fear from the afore- 
said reflection (as one wotdd at first imagine) that in our in- 
quiries into scripture we shall err materially, even though 

9 
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alone and unassisted by any human expositor or coundL 
I have before now assigned die reason^ wby human interpre- 
tations of scripture, whether private, or what has been 
called authoritative, are, notwithstanding the perspicuity of 
that book, so infinitely various. The same would be the 
fate of any book whatever that were treated in the same 
manner. Men begin with deriving their opinions firom an- 
other source, and being perfectly full of these opinions and 
•wedded to them, they have recourse to scripture, not to dis- 
cover the doctrines contained there, but to discover there 
their own opinions, that is, in other words, to exercise aU 
their art and ingenuity to give such k turn to the expres- 
sions of scripture, as will make them seem to authorize 
their favourite notions. Often men's worldly interest, too, 
which blindeth even the wise, is concerned on a side. That 
scripture should be intelligible, is implied in the very idea 
of its being a revelation of the will of God. That this reve-i 
lation stands in need of a revelation in order to be under- 
stood, that is, in other words, is itself no revelation at all, is 
indeed the doctrine of the Romanists, and a doctrine of im- 
portance with them, inconsistent as it is, to make room for 
their infallible interpreter. But the protestant doctrine of 
the sufiiciency of scripture, without any such interpreter, 
doth clearly imply, that it is possessed of all necessary per- 
spicuity. How strongly is this affirmed in the first chapter 
of the Westminster Confession above quoted, the seventh 
paragraph ? " All things in scripture are not alike plain in 
themselves, nor alike clear unto all ; yet those things which 
are necessary to be known, believed, and observed for salva- 
tion, are so clearly propounded, and opened in some place 
of scripture or other, that not only the learned, but the un- 
learned, in a due use of the ordinary means, may attain 
unto a sufficient understanding of thenu" In the judgment 
of the reformed churches, therefore, in the judgment of our 
own in particular, the study of scripture itself is not only 
the safest, but the only safe way of arriving at the know- 
ledge of Divine truth, since it is both the only infallible 
'rule, and in all essential matters sufficiently perspicuous. 
And permit me to add, were there greater risk of error than 
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there is, error itself must "be less culpable to those who 
enter seriously and impartially on this examination, and 
thus take the best method in their power for avoiding it, 
than it is to those who blindly and lazily admit opinions, for 
no better reason than because they are the opinions of the 
country or of the sect in which they have been educated, or 
of some celebrated doctor whom they have been early taught 
to revere. Such, it is manifest, have no better reason for 
their being Christians, than the Jews have for their not 
being CSiristians, the Turks for their being Mahometans, or 
the Tartars for their being pagans ; and whatever apology 
may be made for the illiterate, and those whose time is 
mostly occupied in earning daily bread, surely there is no 
excuse for those who have had the advantage of a liberal 
education, and who have the prospect of serving in the 
church as lights to others. 

But should any be disposed to object, how is it possible 
to study by the aid of human compositions, and avoid the 
influence of human teachers ? Though the method you 
have recommended is by no means that which is conunonly 
pursued ; yet it requires a good deal of reading and study, 
besides that of scripture, as well as the conunon method. 
You do not enjoin us to begin with systems and contro- 
versies, and commentators, and scholiasts, and paraphrasts ; 
on the contrary, with these, you tell us, the study of the- 
ology should be concluded and not commenced : but do you 
not require us to apply directly to certain histories and 
antiqtdties ? Do you not desire us to betake ourselves to gram- 
mars and lexicons, to have recourse to the study of languages, 
particularly the Oriental and the Greek, to become acqudnted 
^th the scriptures in the original tongues, and with the 
ancient translation of the seventy ? All this is most certain 
truth, but do you observe no difference in the effect which 
these different methods may be expected naturally to pro- 
duce? We recommend the study of the scriptures, as 
containing the whole of Christian theology. But then the 
scriptures were written neither in this age, nor in this coim- 
tiy, nor in our language. We have indeed a translation of 
them, which is in the main a good one, but which, though 
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it may serve the purposes of the generality of ChristiaiiSy 
ought not to satisfy the ministers of religion, who should be 
in a capacity of solving the doubts and removing the diffi- 
culties of others. We do not ascribe infcllibility to any 
translator ; and therefore when this term is applied to holy 
writ, it is of the original only, that it must in strictness be 
understood. Had a complete revelation been given at once 
in our own age and country, and had been committed to 
writing in our own tongue, it is manifest that little or no 
himian learning would have been necessary. But in all the 
respects mentioned the actual case greatly differed. A long 
tract of ages is comprehended between the commencement 
and the sealing or conclusion of this revelation, the lan- 
guages in which it is written are foreign, the country which 
was the scene of those wonderful exhibitions it contains of 
divine power and mercy is remote, and the period, in which 
that whole manifestation was closed, is at the distance of 
many centuries from the present. Out of these very cir- 
cumstances duly attended to, restdts the necessity of all 
those studies we have recommended. If the oracles of Grod 
are delivered in foreign languages, it is certain, that unless 
we are supplied with supernatural means of coming at this 
knowledge, the study of the languages, is the only natural 
and ordinary means. It were easy to show the necessity of 
all the other studies from the same principles. The scrip- 
tures were written in distant ages, and allude to numy 
transactions, then, but not now, familiarly known in the 
world, addressed to people who differed from us, as niuch 
in manners, ceremonies, customs, and opinions, as in lan- 
guage. An acquaintance with these transactions and dif- 
ferences therefore, as far as we can attain it, is in effect, as 
hath been often hinted already, a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the scriptural idiom and dialect. If after this we 
proceed to the study of systems and commentaries and 
controversies, we have acquired a fund of our own, firom 
which we may form a judgment in regard to their janing 
sentiments. But if without any such fund for judging, 
without a competency of knowledge either in scripture 
language or scripture history we have immediate recourse 
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to system-makers and expositors and controversialists, we 
are perfectly bewildered, and must therefore either deliver 
ourselves up implicitly to the guidance of some one or more 
whom we pitch upon at random, or be lost in absolute scep- 
ticism. The study of language and history doth not indeed 
present you with particular opinions, formed upon particular 
passages of scripture ; it is for that very reason quite above 
the suspicion of partiality. But it doth what is much more 
valuable. It furnishes us with those first principles of 
knowledge, firom which an attentive and judicious person 
will be enabled to draw proper conclusions, and form just 
opinions for himself. The other way is indeed better 
adapted to gratify the laziness of the sciolist, who wotdd be 
thought learned, but cannot bear, even for the sake of 
learning, to be at the least expense of thought and reflec- 
tion. 

The man who advises such an easy method, which I ac- 
knowledge is by far the commonest, is like one who tells 
you, ** This writing, the contents of which you are anxious 
to be acquainted with, you need not take the trouble to 
peruse yourself. It is but dimly written, and we have now 
only tindlight. I have better eyes, and am acquainted with 
the character. Do but attend, and I shall read it distinctly 
in your hearing.*' On the other hand he who with me 
advises the other method is like one who says, '' Take this 
writing into your own hand* I shall procure you a supply 
of light, and though the character is rather old, yet with 
some attention, in comparing one part with another, you 
will soon be £uniliarized to it, and may then read it for 
yourself." In a matter of little moment, and where there 
can be no danger of deception, it may be said, and justly said, 
the first method is the best, because the easiest and quickest. 
But suppose it is an affair of great importance to you, and 
that there is peal danger of deception; suppose further, 
that your anxiety having led you to employ different readers, 
the consequence hath been, that each reader, to your great 
astonishment, discovers things in the writing, which were 
not discovered by the rest ; nay more, that the discoveries 
of the different readers are contradictory to one another ; 
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would you not then be satisfied, that the only part a reason- 
able man could take, would be to recur to the seccmd 
method mentioned ? Now this is precisely the case with 
the point in hand. 

I shall illustrate the difference between these methods by 
one other example, and then have done. You intend to 
travel into a foreign country, where you propose to transact 
a great deal of business with the natives. You go, I shall 
first suppose, without knowing any thing of the language of 
the country. In all the affiurs you have to transact with the 
inhabitants, as you find yourself unable to convey to them 
directly your sentiments, or to apprehend theirs, in the only 
manner they are able to communicate them ; as you daily 
receive letters, which you cannot read, or give a return to, 
in a language that can be read by them, you are compelled 
every moment to have recourse to interpreters, a method 
extremely cumbersome, tedious, and, dangerous at the best. 
You are entirely at the mercy of those interpreters ; thrir 
want of knowledge, or their want of honesty, may be equally 
prejudicial to you. A very slight blunder of theirs, arising 
from an imperfect acquaintance with either language, may 
be productive of consequences the most ruinous to your 
aBSurs. Let us now again suppose you take a different me- 
thod. You make it your first object to study the language, 
and are become a tolerable proficient in it before you go 
abroad, or at least before you enter on any important busi- 
ness with the natives. This, though a harder task at first 
setting out, greatly facilitates your intercourse with the 
people afterwards, and gives you a certain security and in- 
dependence in all your transactions with them, which it is 
impossible you could ever have otherwise enjoyed. You 
may then occasionally and safely, where any doubt ariseth, 
consult an interpreter ; the resources in point of knowledge, 
which you have provided for yourself, will prove a sufiSdent 
check on him, to prevent his having it in his power to de- 
ceive you in a matter of moment. I shall leave you, gen- 
tlemen, to make the application of these two suppositions at 
your leisure. 
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LECTURE I. 



Importance of the etudy^ and objections against it answered. 

Helps for the attainment of the art. 

It is not enough for the Christian minister, that he be 
instructed in the science of theology, unless he has the 
skill to apply his knowledge, to answer the different pur- 
poses of the pastoral charge. And the first thing, that on 
this article seems to merit our attention, is the consideration 
of the minister, in the character of a public speaker ; and 
that, both in his addresses to God on the part of the people 
in worship, and his addresses to the people on the part of 
God in preaching. Of the importance of this last part of 
the character, as a public teacher, no one can reasonably 
doubt, who considers that it was one great part, if not the 
principal part of the charge which the i^osUes received from 
our Lord, Matt, xxviii. 19, 20, " Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and 6i the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you." And 
again, Mark xvi. 15, " Go ye into all the world, and preach 
ihe gospel to every creature." And without derogating 
from those solemn institutions of our religion, which in after 
times came to be denominated sacraments, preaching may in 
one view, at least, be said to' be of more consequence than 
they, inasmuch as a suitable discharge of the business of a 
teacher imdoubtedly requires abilities superior to those re- 
quisite for the proper performance of the other, a part in 
comparison merely ministerial or official. It is besides the 
great means of conversion as well as edification. " Faith 
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Cometh by hearing," says the apostle. The ministry of our 
Lord to his kinsmen the Jews, consisted chiefly in teaching ; 
for the evangelist John (iv. 2) expressly tells us Uiat Jesus bap- 
tizednone; this, as comparatively an underwork, was intrusted 
entirely to his disciples. And the apostle Paul acquaints 
the Corinthians (i. 1, 17) that Christ sent him not to baptize 
but to preach the gospel ; that the latter and not the former 
was the principal end of his mission. When it pleased Grod 
by the conversion of Cornelius, the Roman centurion, to 
open the door of faith to the Gentiles, no less a person than 
Peter, the first of the apostolical college, was selected for 
annoimcing to him and his family the gospel of Christ ; but 
after they were converted by his preaching, the apostle did 
not consider it as any impropriety to conmiit the care of 
baptizing them to meaner hands. ^* He (that is, Peter) 
commanded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord." 
Acts X. 48. What hath been said, however, is by no means 
intended to arraign the propriety of limiting to a lower 
number, in churches which are already constituted, the power 
of dispensing the sacraments, than is done in regard to the 
power of preaching. The near connexion which the former 
has with discipline and order in a Christian society already 
established, afibrds a very good reason for the difference. 
But if teaching is a matter of so much consequence, and if 
the proper discharge of this duty is a matter of principal 
difficulty, it ought doubtless to employ a considerable part 
of the student's time and attention that he may be properly 
prepared for it. Indeed it may be said that the study of the 
science of theology is itself a preparation, and in part it no 
doubt is so, as it furnishes him with the materials ; but the 
materials alone will not serve his purpose, unless he has ac- 
quired the art of using them. And it is this art in preach- 
ing which I denominate Christian or pulpit eloquence. To 
know is one thing ; and to be capable of communicating 
knowledge is another. 

I am sensible, however, that there are many pious Chris- 
tians, who are startled at the name of eloquence when ap- 
plied to the Christian teacher ; they are disposed to consider 
it as setting an office, which in its nature is spiritual, and in 
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its origin diviney too much on a footing with those which are 
merely human and secular. And this turn of thinking I 
have always foimd to proceed from one or other of these 
two causes ; either from a mistake of what is meant by elo- 
quence, or from a misapprehension of some passages of holy 
writ in relation to the sacred function. First, it arises from 
a mistaken notion of the import of the word. It often 
happens both among philosophers and divines that violent 
and endless disputes are carried on by adverse parties, which 
were they to b^n by settling a definition of the term 
whereon the question turns, would vanish in an instant. 
Were these people then, who appear to differ from us on 
the propriety of employing eloquence, to give an explication 
of the ideas they comprehend under the term eloquence or 
oratory, we should doubtless get from them some such ac- 
count as this, a knack, or artifice by which the periods of a 
discourse are curiously and harmoniously strung together, 
decorated with many flowery images, the whole entirely cal- 
culated to set off the speaker*s art by pleasing the ear and 
amusing the fiuicy of the hearers, but by no means calcu- 
lated either to inform their understandings, or to engage 
their hearts. Perhaps those people vrill be surprised, when 
I tell them that commonly no discourses whatever, not even 
the homeliest, have less of true eloquence, than such frothy 
harangues, as perfectly suit their definition. K this, then, 
is all they mean to inveigh against under the name eloquence, 
I will join issue with them vrith all my heart. Nothing can 
be less worthy the study or attention of a wise man, and 
much more may this be said of a Christian pastor, than such 
a futile acquisition as that above described. But if, on the 
contrary, nothing else is meant by eloquence, in the use of 
all the wisest and the best who have written on the subject, 
but that art or talent, whereby the speech is adapted to 
produce in the hearer the great end which the speaker has 
or at least ought to have principally in view, it is impossible 
to doubt the utility of the study ; unless people will be ab- 
surd enough to question whether there be any difference 
between speaking to the purpose and speaking from the 
purpose, expressing one's self intelligibly or unintelligibly, 
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reasoning in a manner that is conclusiye and satisfactory, or 
in such a way as can convince nobody, fixing the attendoo 
and moving the affections of an audience, or leaving them in 
a state perfectly listless and unconcerned. 

But, as I signified ah'eady, there are prejudices against 
this study in the Christian orator, arising from another 
source, the promises of the immediate infiuence of Ac 
Divine Spirit, the commands of our Lord to his disciples, to 
avoid all concern and solicitude on this article, and the ex- 
ample of some of the apostles, who disclaimed expressly the 
advantages residting jfrom the study of rhetoric, or indeed of 
any human art or institute whatever. In answer to such 
objections, I must beg leave to ask, are we not, in the pro- 
mises of our Saviour, to distinguish those which were made 
to his disciples, merely as Christians, or his followers in the 
way to the kingdom, from those made, indeed, to the same 
persons, but considered in the character of apostles, the pro- 
mulgators of his doctrine among Jews and pagans, and the 
first founders of his church ? Are we entitled to apply to 
ourselves those promises made to the apostles, or even the 
first Christians, manifestly for the conviction and conversion 
of an infidel world ? " These signs," says Christ, ** shall 
follow them that believe : in my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take 
up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover." Do we now expect such signs to follow upon our 
faith ? And is not the promise of immediate inspiration cfa 
any emergency (which is doubtless a miraculous gift, as well 
as those above enumerated) to be considered as of the same 
nature, and given for the same end? And ought not 
all these precepts, to which promises of this supernatural 
kind are annexed as the reason, to be understood with the 
same restriction? When our Lord foretold his disciples 
that they should be brought before kings and rulers for his 
name's sake, he adds, *' Settle it in your hearts not to medi- 
tate befoffe what you shall answer, for I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom which all your adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay or resist.*' It is manifest the obligation of 
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the precept can only be explained by a proper apprehension 
of the extent of the promise. But the truth is, that few or 
none, in these our days, would consider premeditation in 
such circumstances as either imlawfcd or improper. Who, 
even aimong those who inyeigh most bitterly against the 
study of eloquence for the pulpit, does ever so much as pre- 
tend that we ought not to meditate, or so. much as think, on 
any subject before we preach upon it ? And yet the letter 
of the precept, nay, and the spirit too, strikes more directly 
against pardctdar premeditation, than against the general 
study of the art of speaking. It is more a particular appli- 
cation of the art, than the art itself, that is here pointed at. 
And as to what the great apostle of the Gentiles hath said 
on this article, it will senre, I am persuaded, to every 
attentive reader, as a confirmation of what has been ad- 
vanced above, in regard to the true meaning of such pro- 
mises and precepts, and the limitations with which they 
ought to be understood. Well might he renounce every 
art which man's wisdom teacheth, whose speech was accompa- 
nied with the demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; that is, 
with those miraculous gifts, which were so admirably calcu- 
lated to silence contradiction, and^to convince the most in- 
credulous. But the truth is, there is not one argument can 
be taken from those precepts and examples, that will not 
equally conclude against all human learning whatsoever, as 
against the study of rhetoric. Because the apostles could 
preach to men of every nation without studying their lan- 
guage, in consequence of the gift of tongues with which 
they were supematurally endowed, shall we think to convert 
strangers, with whose speech we are totally unacquainted, 
and not previously apply to grammars, and lexicons, and 
other helps for attaining the language ? Or because Paul, 
as he himself expressly tells us, received the knowledge of 
the. Gospel by immediate inspiration, shall we neglect the 
study of the scriptures and other outward means of instruc- 
tion ? There have been, I own, some enthusiasts who have 
carried the matter as far as this. And though hardly any 
person of the least reflection would argue in such a manner 
now, it must be owned that the very same premises, by 
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which any human art or institute in itself useful, is excluded, 
will equally answer the purposes of such fanatics in exclud- 
ing all. And to the utility, and even importance of the 
rhetorical art, scripture itself bears testimony. Is it not 
mendoned by the sacred historian in recommendation of 
ApoUos, that he was ^^ an eloquent man,'* as well as mighty 
in the scriptures ? , And is not his success manifestly as- 
cribed, under God, to these advantages ? There is no men- 
tion of any supernatural gifts, which he could receive only 
by the imposition of the hands of an apostle ; and it appears 
from the history, that before he had any interview with the 
apostles, immediately after his conversion, he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing from the scrip- 
tures that Jesus was the Christ. The very words used by 
the inspired penman are such as are familiar with rhetori- 
cians in relation to the forensic eloquence, Evroy«c yct^ twq 
iniaioie ^uxcarQXfyx<ro, AcriteVy vehementer, magni contentione. 
Now, though it is not permitted to us to reach the celestial 
heights of a Peter or a Paul, I see nothing to hinder our 
aspiring to the humbler attainments of an Apollos. But 
enough, and perhaps too much, for obviating objections, 
which I cannot allow myself to think will have great weight 
with gentlemen, who have been so long employed in the 
study of the learned languages, and of the liberal arts and 
sciences. However, when one hath occasion to hear such 
arguments (if indeed they deserve to be called so) advanced 
by others, it may be of some utility to be provided with an 
answer. 

The next point, and which is of the greatest consequence, 
is, In what manner this art or talent may be attained, at 
least as much of it as is suited to the business of preaching, 
and is on moral and religious subjects best adapted to the 
ends of instruction and persuasion ? When I gave you a 
general sketch of my plan, I observed on this article tiiat in 
a great measure the talents required in the preacher are 
such as are necessary to him in common with every other 
public speaker, whatever be the scene of his appearances, 
whether it be his lot to deliver his orations in the senate, at 
the bar, or from the pulpit. Now what the preacher must 
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have in common with those of so many other and very dif- 
ferent professions, it cannot be expected that here we 
should treat particularly, especially when it is considered 
how many other things have a preferable title to our notice* 
What indeed is peculiar in the eloquence of the pulpit will 
deserve a more particular consideration. But though we 
do not from this place propose to give an institute of 
rhetoric, it will not be improper to give some directions in 
relation to the theory of it, and particularly to the reading 
both of ancient and modem authors, whence the general 
knowledge of the subject, which is too much neglected by 
theological students, may be had. When we consider the 
nature of this elegant and useful art with any degree of 
attention, we shall soon be convinced, that it is a certain 
improvement on the arts of grammar and logic ; on which 
it founds, and without which it could have no existence. On 
the other hand, without this, these arts would lose much of 
their utility and end, for it is by the art of rhetoric, that 
we are enabled to make our knowledge in language, and 
skill in reasoning, turn to the best account for the instruc- 
tion and persuasion of others. " The wise in heart," saith 
Solomon, ** shall be called prudent, but the sweetness of 
the Ups increa^th learning.'** 

Now the best preparation for an orator, on whatever 
kind of theatre he shall be called to act, is to understand 
thoroughly the discursive art, and to be well acquainted 
with the words, structure, and idiom of the language which 
he is to employ. By skill in the former, I do not "mean 
being well versed in the artificial dialectic of the schools, 
though this, I acknowledge, doth not want its use, but 
being conversant in the natural and genuine principles and 
grounds of reasoning, whether derived from sense or me- 
mory, from comparison of related ideas, from testimony, 
experience, or aiialogy. School logic, as was well observed 
by Mr. Locke, is much better calculated for the detection of 
sophistry than the discovery of truth. Its forms of argu- 
mentation in mood and figure carry too much artifice, not to 

* See tbe Philosophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. book 1, ch. iv. Of the Relation which 
Eloquence bevt to Logic and to Grammar. 

K 
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IMlj mechanism, in the very front of them, to suit the free 
and disengaged manner of the orator, in whom every thing 
ought to appear perfectly natural and easy, and nothing 
that looks like contrivance or insidious design. But though 
the logician*s manner is not to be copied by the public 
speaker, his art will be of use, sometimes in furnishing 
topics of argument, often in suggesting hints to assist in 
refutation. But true logic, it must be acknowledged, is best 
studied not in a scholastic system, but in the writings of the 
most judicious and best reasoners on the various subjectB 
supplied by history, science and philosophy. And with 
regard to language, as it is the English alone with which 
the preachers in this country, a very few excepted, are con- 
cerned as public speakers, they ought not only to study its 
structure and analogy in our best grammarians, but endea- 
vour to familiarize themselves to its idiom, and to acquire a 
sufficient stock of words and a certain fEunlity in using them, 
by an acquaintance with our best English authors. We 
have the greater need of this, as in this part of the island we 
labour under some special disadvantages, which^ that our 
compositions may be more extensively useful, it is our duty 
to endeavour to surmount. 

As to the rhetorical art itself, in this particular the mo- 
dems appear to me to have made hardly any advance or im- 
provement upon the ancients. I can say at least, of most 
of the performances in the way of institute which I have had 
an opportunity of reading on this subject, either in French 
or English, every thing valuable is servilely copied from Ari- 
stotle, Cicero, and Qtiintilian, in whose writings, especially 
Quintilian's Institutions^ and Cicero's books De Inventionii 
those called Ad Herennium, and his dialogues De Orettare, 
every public speaker ought to be conversant. To these it will 
not be amiss to add Longinus on the sublime, Dionysius of 
Halicamassus, and some others. And as, in every art, the 
examples of eminent performers will be found to the full as 
instructive to the student, as the precepts laid down by the 
teacher, antiquity does here at least furnish us with the best 
models in the orations of Cicero in Latin, and in those of 
iCschines and Demosthenes in Greek. Of modem authors 
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considered in both views, as teachers of the art, and as per- 
formers, I would recommend what RoUin and Fenelon have 
written on the subject, the sermons, and also the lectures on 
eloquence* lately published by tlie ingenious and truly elo- 
quent Dr. Blair; to which give me leave to add the sermons 
of my amiable and much lamented friend Mr. Farquhar, 
which though no other than fragments, having been left un- 
finished by the author, who appears to have had no view to 
publication, and though consequently less correct in point 
of language, are on account of the justness of the sentiments, 
and the affecting warmth with which they are written, 
highly admired by ]^ersons of taste and discemment.f 

^ Dr. Campbell's Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence were composed and delivered 
before tbe publication of Dr. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric The recommendation as 
aboTe ma added to the original manuscript alter perusing the lectures of his friend 
Dr. Blair. 

-f* Here the author introduced for his second lecture the tenth chapter of the first 
book of his Philosophy of Rhetoric, entitled "■ The different kinds of public speaking 
m nM among the modems, compared, with a view to their different advantages in 
respect of eloquence.** In that chapter there are several things highly worthy of the 
attention of the preachy. 
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13^ OF THE SENTIMENT 



LECTURE IL 

Of the Sentiment in Pulpit Discourses. 

I AM now to consider the train of sentiment, the elocu- 
tion, and the pronunciation, that are best adapted to the 
pulpit. Of these things I only mean at first to take a more 
general and cursory survey, and make such remarks on each, 
as will hold almost universally of all the instructions given 
from the pulpit, whatever the particular subject be. As to 
those which may suit the different sorts of sermons and 
other discourses to be employed by the preacher, I shall 
have occasion afterwards to take notice of them, when I 
come to inquire into the rules of composition, worthy the 
attention of the Christian orator, and to mark out the 
different kinds, whereof this branch of eloquence is sus- 
ceptible. 

I begin at this time with what regards the sentiments. 
Let it be observed, that I here use the term sentiments in 
the greatest latitude for the sense or thoughts. I mean 
thereby what may be considered as the soul of the discourse, 
or all the instruction of whatever kind, that is intended to 
be conveyed by means of the expression into the minds of 
the hearers. Perhaps the import of the word will be more 
exactly ascertained by saying, it is that in any original per- 
formance, which it behoves a translator to retain in his 
version into another language, whilst the expression is 
totally changed. Thus (to preserve the metaphor of soul 
and body already adopted) we may say, that a discourse in 
being translated undergoes a sort of transmigration. The 
same soul passes into a different body. For if the ideas, 
the sense, the information conveyed to the hearers or readers 
be not the same in the version, as in the original perform- 
ance, the translation is not faithful. Now all that regards 
the soul or sense may be distributed into these four different 
T' forms of communication, namely, narration^ explanaticmy 
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reasoning^ and moral reflection. This last is sometimes by 
way of eminence called sentiment. 

To the &;:at^f these, narration^ there will be pretty fre- 
quent occasion of recourse, both for the illustration of any 
point of doctrine or portion of scripture wherewith the 
subject happens to be connected, and also for affecting the 
hearers in a way suitable to the particular aim of the dis- 
course. And indeed it often happens, that nothing is better 
adapted to this end, than an apposite passage of history pro- 
perly related. But what are the rules, it will be asked, by 
the due observance of which propriety in this matter may 
be attained ? One of those most commonly recommended 
is to be brief. But this rule needs explanation, as there is 
nothing we ought more carefully to avoid than a cold unin- 
teresting conciseness, which is sometimes the consequence 
of an excessive desire of brevity. Brevity in relating, as in 
every thing else, is only so far commendable, as it is ren- 
dered compatible with answering all the ends of the rela- 
tion. Where these are not answered, through an affectation 
of being very nervous and laconic, comprehending much in 
littie, die narration ought not to be styled brief, but defec- 
tive. In strictness, the relation ought to contain enough, 
and neither more nor less. But what is enough ? That can 
be determined only by a proper attention to the end for 
which the narration was introduced. A narrative may 
contain enough to render the story and its connexion intel- 
ligible to the hearer, yet not enough to fix his attention and 
engage his heart, and may therefore be justiy chargeable 
with a faulty conciseness. But if this extreme ought to be 
carefuUy guarded against, it well deserves your notice, that 
the contrary, and no less dangerous, extreme of prolixity, 
by entering into a detail too minute and circumstantial, 
ought veith equal care to be avoided. K, in consequence of 
the first error, the hearer's mind remains unsatisfied, in 
consequence of the second, it is cloyed. Both fiiults can be 
avoided only by such a judicious selection of circumstances, 
as at once excludes nothing essential to the purposes of per- 
spicuity and connexion, or conducive to the principal scope 
of the narration, and includes nothing, that in the respects 
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aforesaid can be deemed superfluous. Such is every cir- 
cumstance that can be denominated remote, trivial, or neces- 
sarily implied in the other circumstances mentioned. But 
to assist the preacher in conducting such narratives, when 
pertinent, nothing will serve so well for a model, as die 
historical part of sacred writ. No where else will he find 
such simplicity, as brings what is said to the level of the 
meanest capacity, united with such dignity, as is sufficient 
to engage the attention of the highest. Passages of scrip- 
ture-history, when they happen to coincide with the speak- 
er's view, are much preferable to those which may be tak'en 
from any other source ; and that on a double account. 
First, it may be supposed, that not only all the serious jwurt, 
but even the much greater part of the audience, being better 
acquainted with these, will both more readily perceive and 
more strongly feel the application which the preacher mak^ 
of them ; and secondly, the authority of holy writ giv^ an 
additional weight to that which is the intent of the nar^ 
rative. I do not say, however, that a preacher, in quoting 
instances, examples and authorities, ought to confine him- 
self entirely to the sacred history. Our blessed Lord, 
though addressing himself only to Jews, did not hesitate to 
lay the foundation of some of his parables in those customs, 
which had arisen solely firom their intercourse with the 
Romans. Of this the parable you have Luke xix. 1^, &c. 
of the nobleman who travelled into a distant land, in order 
that he might obtain the royal power, and return king over 
his countrymen, is an evident instance. Such was beccnne 
the general practice in all the provinces and states depend- 
ant upon Rome. The royalty was often not to be attained 
without applications to the Roman senate ; and these were 
often thwarted, as in the parable, by coimter applications, 
either from the people, or from some rival for power. Nay, 
there is very probably in that parable an allusion to some 
things, which had actually happened in r^ard to the suc- 
cession of Archelaus, son of Herod king of Judea, with 
which many of his hearers could not fail to be acquainted, 
the thing having happened but recently and in their own 
time. Nor was the apostle Paul at all scrupulous in illus- 
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trafing the sublimest txuths of the gospel, by the exercises 
and diversions which obtained at that time among the idola- 
trous Greeks. But even in those cases wherein scripture doth 
not furnish the fiEicts, it supplies us with an excellent pattern 
of a natural, simple and interesting manner in which the 
relation ought to be conducted. I shall only add on this 
article that the different circumstances ought to be so fitly 
and so naturally connected, that those which precede may 
easily introduce those which follow, and those which follow 
may appear necessarily to arise out of those which precede. 
This, by adding to the credibility and verisimilitude, greatly 
increases the effect of the whole. I shall not at this time 
say any thing of those qualities which more regard the ex- 
pression than the thought, as there will be scope for this 
afterwards. 

The second thing comprised under the term thought, or 
sentiment, was explication, in which I include also descrip- 
tion and definition. And on this, the rules laid down upon 
the former article will equally hold good. The same care 
and attention will be requisite, both in culling and disposing 
the particulars, that the whole may be neither tedious nor 
unsatisfactory. In regard to disposition and arrangement, 
there is rather more art necessary in this case than in the 
former. In the former, to wit, narrative, all the material 
circumstances are successive, and the order of introducing 
them must in a great measure be determined by the order of 
time. But in explication, they are simultaneous, and there- 
fore require the exercise of judgment and reflection, in 
assigning to each its proper place and order in the discourse. 
Need it be added, that in all descriptive enumerations par- 
ticular care ought to be taken, that nothing foreign be com- 
prehended, and that nothing which properly belongs to the 
subject be omitted. The logical rules in regard to defini- 
tion are sufficiently known, and therefore shall not here be 
repeated. On the whole, in regard to both the preceding 
articles, a certain justness of apprehension is of all things 
the most important in a speaker. If he has not a clear con- 
ception of the matter himself, it can never be expected he 
should convey it to others. 
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The third thing mentioned as belonging to the thought 
was reasoning. When it is considered what a mixed society 
a Christian assembly for the most part is, and how little the 
far greater nimiber, even of what are called the politest con- 
gregations, is accustomed to the exercise of the discursive 
faculty, it will be evident that any thing in the way of ai^gu- 
ment would need to be extremely simple, consisting of but 
a very few steps, and extremely clear, having nothing* in it 
that is of an abstract nature, and not so easily comprehended 
by them, and nothing that alludes to facts which do not fall 
within ordinary observation. If the argument is not deduced 
from experience, or the common principles of the under- 
standing, but from the import of the words of scripture, one 
would need to be particularly distinct in setting the sacred 
text before them, avoiding as much as possible every thing 
that savours of subtlety, conceit, or learned criticism. Some- 
thing indeed of criticism, when the point to be proved is a 
point merely of revelation, cannot always be avoided. In 
general, however, we are warranted to say, it ought to be 
avoided as much as possible. The passages of holy writ, 
therefore, which you make choice of, in support of your doc- 
trine, ought to be always the plainest and most direct 
Though you should perhaps find other passages, in which, 
to a man of letters, there might appear equal or even stronger 
evidence ; yet if such passages would require a conunentary 
or elaborate disquisition to elucidate them, they are not so 
convincing to the people, and should, therefore, be let alone. 
It may not be improper here, however, before we dismiss 
this article, to examine a little what the occasions are which 
require reasoning from the pulpit, and what are the difiereot 
topics of argument adapted to the different natures of tlie 
subject. These last are very properly divided into practical 
and speculative. In the former, the preacher argues to en- 
force the practice of a duty recommended by him ; in the 
latter, to gain the belief of his hearers to a tenet he thinb 
fit to defend. In the former case, it is his aim to evince 
the beauty, the propriety, the equity, the pleasantness, or 
the utility of such a conduct both for time and for eternity. 
His topics, therefore, are all drawn from common life and 
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experience, firom the common sense of mankind and the most 
explicit declarations of holy writ, topics in a great measure 
the same with those on which men of all conditions are wont 
to argue with one another, in regard to what is right and 
prudent in the management of their ordinary secular affiurs. 
Such ^veere the topics to which our Lord himself had recourse 
in his parables, always illustrating the reasons and motives 
which ought to influence in the things of eternity, by the 
reasons and motives which do commonly influence us in the 
things of time. Such topics are consequently, if properly 
conducted, level to the capacities of all. Whereas, in the 
latter case, when the subject is of doctrinal points or points 
of speculation, the resources of the preacher are extremely 
difiFerent. His reasoning mukt then be drawn from the es- 
sential natures and diflerences of things, and the comparison 
of abstract qualities, or perhaps from abstruse and critical 
disquisitions on the import of some dark and controverted 
passages of scripture, which, it must be owned, are beyond 
the sphere of the illiterate. I would not by this be imder- 
stood to mean, that controversy should never be admitted 
into the pulpit. We are exhorted by the apostle Jude 
" earnestly to contend for the faith, which was once delivered 
to the saints." And Paul in his epistles hath given us an 
excellent example of this laudable zeal in support of the 
flmdamental doctrines of our religion, against those who de- 
nied or doubted them. This he shows, as on several other 
occasions, so in particular in the defence of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and in opposition to that false dogma of the 
Judaizing teachers of his time, that the observance of cir- 
cumcision and of the other ceremonies of the law is ne- 
cessary to salvation. And indeed from the reason of the 
thing it is manifest that in a religious institution founded on 
certain important truths or principles, through the belief of 
which only it can operate on the hearts, and influence the 
lives of men, it must be of the utmost consequence to refute 
the contrary errors, when they appear to be creeping in, or 
gaining ground among the people. But before the preacher 
attempt a reftitation of this kind, there are two things he 
. ought impartiaDy and carefully to inquire into. First, he 
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ought to inquire, whether the tenet he means to support be 
one of the great truths of religion or not. It may be a pre- 
valent opinion, it may have a reference to the commcm sal- 
vation, nay more, it may be a true opinion, and yet no arti- 
cle of the faith which was once delivered to the saints. 
These articles are neither numerous nor abstruse. We 
cannot say so much in regard to the comments and glosses of 
men. Yet it is an undoubted fact, that where the fornix 
have excited one controversy in the church, the latter have 
produced fifty. It must therefore be of importance to him 
to be well assured that he is vindicating the great oracles of 
unerring wisdom, and not the precarious interpretations and 
glosses of fallible men ; that he acts the part of the genuine 
disciple of Christ, and not the blind follower of a merely 
human guide. In the former case only, he defends the 
cause of Christianity ; in the latter, he but supports the in- 
terest of a sect or faction. In that, he contends for the 
faith ; in this, *^ he dotes about questions and strifes of 
words, vain janglings, perverse disputings of men of cornet 
minds, and involving himself in oppositions of science fdsely 
so called." And that under this last class, the far greater 
part of our theological disputes are comprehended, even such 
as have been too often and too hotly agitated in the pulpit, 
is not to be denied. Such in particular are a great many of 
the doctrinal controversies, which different parties of pro- 
testants have with one another. They may with great pro- 
priety be styled XoyofiaxMi, an emphatic term of the apostle 
Paul ; for they are not only wars with words, but wars merely 
about words and phrases, where there is no discernible, or 
at least, no material difference in the sense; and which, 
agreeably to the character he gives of them, " gender strifes, 
and minister idle disputes rather than godly edifying." The 
second thing which the preacher ought to inquire into before 
he engage in preaching controversy, is whether the false 
doctrine he means to refute has any niunber of partizans 
amongst his hearers ; or, whether there be any immediate 
danger of their being seduced to that opinion. If other- 
wise, the introduction of such qufestions might possibly raise 
doubts where formerly there were none, and at any rate, 
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unless managed with imcommon prudence and temper, have 
rather a tendency that is unfavourable to the Christian spi- 
rit, and in narrow minds is apt to beget a sort of bitterness 
and uncharitableness, which these dignify in themselves with 
the name of zeal, though in their adversaries they can clearly 
see its malignity. At the same time that I give these ca- 
veats against the abuse, I by no means deny the occasional 
expediency and use of controversy. 

As to the fourth and last species of thought mentioned, 
moral reflection, or what is sometimes peculiarly denominated 
sentiment ; there is much less hazard that in this we should 
exceed. Here the preacher (if he is at all judicious in his 
choice) runs less risk of either growing tiresome to the more 
improved part of his audience, or unintelligible to those 
whose understandings have not been cultivated. In the 
former, the rational powers are addressed ; in this, the heart 
and the conscience. Indeed, I am far from thinking, that 
these two kinds of addresses may not often be happily blended 
together; particularly, when the subject relates to moral 
conduct, an address of the latter kind, if interwoven with a 
plam narrative, will frequently prove the most effectual 
means of removing unfavourable prepossessions, engaging 
affection as well as satisfying reason and bringing her to be 
of the same party. It was a method often and successfully 
employed by our blessed Lord, when attacked by Jewish 
higotry, on the extent that ought to be given to the love of 
our neighbour. The maxims of the Pharisees, like those of 
all bigots of every age, nation, and profession, were very il- 
Kheral, and measuring the goodness of the Universal Father 
by their own contracted span, could not bear to think that 
those of a different nation, and still more those who differed 
m religious matters, could be comprehended under it. When 
attacked by these narrow' hearted zealots, in what manner, 
^ V^7 you, doth he silence contradiction, and gain every 
susceptible heart over to his side i Not by subtle ratiocina- 
uon on the beauty of virtue, or on the eternal and unalterable 
fitness of things ; but by a simple story, by the parable of 
the compassionate Samaritan, in the conclusion of which he 
shows, that, even their own consciences being judges, to act 
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agreeably to the more extensive explanation of the duty, 
was the more amiable part, and consequently more worthy 
of their esteem and imitation. Again, when he would show, 
that even the profligate are not to be abandoned to despair, 
with what an amazing superiority doth he subdue the most 
unrelenting pharisaic pride by the parable of the prodigal ? 
Who ever could so quickly dissipate the thickest clouds 
raised by inveterate prejudices and party-spirit, and render 
the only unequivocal standard of moral truth, the characters 
of the divine law engraven on the himian heart, to all who 
are not wilfully blind, distinctly legible? Could any the 
most acute and elaborate dissertation on moral rectitude, or 
the essential qualities and relations of things, have produced 
half the effect, even in point of conviction, as well as of 
feeling ? How different this method from that of the an- 
cient sophists ? But not more different than their aims. 
Their aim was to make men talk fluently and plausibly on 
every subject : his to make them think justly, and act up- 
rightly. 

So much shall suffice for what regards the sentiments or 
thoughts in general, that are adapted to the eloquence of 
the pulpit, whether narration, explanation, reasoning, or 
moral reflection. On this head, we were under a necessity 
of being briefer and more general, as it is here that a man's 
natural talents, genius, taste, and judgment have the great- 
est sway ; and where nature has denied these talents, it is 
in vain to imagine that the defect can ever be supplied by 
art. Whereas the principal scope for the exertions of art 
and education is in what regards language, composition, and 
arrangement. It is principally in what r^ards the thought, 
that we may say universally, whatever be the species of 
eloquence a man aims to attain, every thing that serves to 
improve his knowledge, discernment and good sense, serves 
also to improve him as an orator. ** Scribendi recte sapere 
est et principiimi et fons." 
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LECTURE III. 

Of the Expression. 

In my last lecture, I treated in general of the thought or 
sentiment of the discourse, and laid before you some reflec- 
tions on the different sorts into which it is distinguishable, 
narration, explanation, argumentation and moral reflection, 
and the methods whereby each ought to be conducted b^y the 
CThristian orator. I proceed now to consider what is pro- 
perly called elocution, or what regards the expression or 
enunciation of the sentiments by language. The word has 
sometimes of late been less properly used for pronunciation. 
Let it be observed, that I here always mean by it, all that 
regards the enunciation of the thoughts by language. It is 
by this, as I had occasion in a former discoiurse to remark to 
you, that eloquence holds of grammar, as it is by the other, 
that she holds of logic. 

A few words therefore on what I may call the gramma- 
tical elocution, before I enter on the consideration of the 
rhetorical. The work of the grammarian serves as a foun- 
dation to that of the rhetorician. The highest aim of the 
former is the lowest aim of the latter. The one seeks only 
purity, the other superadds elegance and energy. Gramma- 
tical purity in any language (suppose English, that in which 
every preacher in this country is chiefly interested) requires 
a careful observance of these three things ; first, that the 
words employed be English words ; secondly, that they be 
construed in the EngUsh idiom ; thirdly, that they be made 
to present to the reader or hearer the precise meaning 
which good use hath affixed to them. A trespass against 
the first, when the word is not English, is called a barba- 
rism ; a trespass against the second, when the fault lies in 
the construction, is termed a solecism; a trespass against 
the third, when the word, though English, is not used in 
its true meaning, is denominated an impropriety. As the 
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foundation is necessary to the superstructure, so an attention 
to grammatical purity is previously necessary to one who 
would attain the elegant, affecting, and energetic expression 
of the orator. There is the greater need of attending to 
this particular here, as we, in this country, labour under 
special disadvantages in this respect. Permit me, therefore, 
to take this opportunity of recommending to you, to he- 
stow some time and attention on the perusal of our h^ 
English granunars, and to fiEuniliarize yourselves to the 
idiom of our best and purest writers. It is, I think, a mat- 
ter of some consequence, and therefore ought not to be 
altogether neglected by the student. 

I know it will be said, that when all a man*s labour is 
employed in instructing the people of a country parish, to 
which there is little or no resort of strangers, propriety of 
expression is not a matter of mighty moment, provided he 
speak in such a manner as to be intelligible to his parish- 
ioners. I admit the truth of what has been advanced in this 
objection, but by no means the consequence which the ob- 
jectors seem disposed to]draw from it. I must therefore en- 
treat that a few things may be considered on the other hand. 
And first, you cannot know for certain, where it may please 
Providence that your lot should be. If you acquire the 
knowledge of the language in the proper acceptation of the 
word, you acquire a dialect which will make you understood 
over all the British empire ; for as the English translation 
of the Bible, which is universally used in these dominions, 
and as all our best writings, are in what I may call the ge- 
neral and pure idiom of the tongue, that idiom is perfectly 
well understood, even by those who cannot speak it with 
propriety themselves. Whereas if you attach yourself to a 
provincial dialect, it is a himdred to one that many of yonr 
words and phrases will be misunderstood in the very neigh- 
bouring province, district, or country. And even though 
they should be intelligible enough, they have a coarseness 
and vulgarity in them, that cannot fail to make them appear 
to men of knowledge and taste ridiculous : and this doth 
inexpressible injury to the thought conveyed under them, 
how just and important soever it be. You will say that this 
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is all the effect of mere prejudice in the hearers, con- 
sequently unreasonable and not to be regarded. Be it, that 
this is prejudice in the hearers, and therefore unreasonable ; 
it doth not follow that the speaker ought to pay no regard 
to it. It is the business of the orator to accommodate him- 
self to men, such as he sees they are, and not such as he 
imagines they should be. A certain pliancy of disposition 
in regard to innocent prejudices and defects is what in our 
int^course with the world, good sense necessarily requires 
of us, candour requires of us, our religion itself requires of 
us. It is this very disposition, which our great apostle re- 
commends by his own example, where he tells us that he 
" became all ^^lings to all men, that he might by all means 
save some." But upon impartial examination, the thing 
perhaps will be foimd not so unreasonable, as at first sight it 
may appear. A man of merit and breeding you may dis- 
guise by putting him in the apparel of a clown, but you 
«mnot justly find fault, that in that garb he meets not with 
the same reception in good company, that he would meet 
with if more suitably habited. The outward appearance is 
the first thing that strikes us in a person, the expression is 
the first thing that strikes us in a discourse. Take care, at 
least, that in neither there be any thing to make an unfa- 
vourable impression, which may preclude all further inquiry 
and regard. It was extremely well said by a very popular 
preacher in our own days, who when consulted by a friend 
that had a mind to publish, whether he thought it befitting 
a writer on religion to attend to such little matters as gram- 
Bnatical correctness, answered, " By all means. It is much 
hetter to write so as to make a critic turn Christian, than so 
^ to make a Christian turn critic." The answer was judi- 
cious and well expressed. That the thought may enter 
deeply into the mind of the reader or hearer, there is need 
of all the assistance possible from the expression. Little 
P^'ogress can it be expected then, that the former shall make 
^ there be any thing in the latter which serves to divert the 
attention from it. And this effect at least of diverting the 
attention, even mere grammatic bhinders, with those who 
^^ capable of discerning them, are but too apt to produce. 
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Besides, from the greater intercourse we have now witli 
England^ it is manifest, that their idiom and pronunciatiaD 
are daily gaining ground amongst us. In consequence of 
this, more will be expected than formerly from a public 
speaker, who in every improvement in r^ard to language, 
which so nearly concerns his own department, ought to be 
among the first, rather than among the last. But this 
only by the way. 

The more immediate object with us is rhetorical not 
grammatical elocution, and only that kind of the former 
which is. specially adapted to the Christian oratory. For 
though there be not perhaps any qualities requisite here, 
which may not with good effect be employed by those whose 
province it is to harangue from the bar or in the senate, and 
though there be very few of the qualities of elocution 
which may not on some occasions, with great propriety, be 
employed from the pulpit; yet some of them, without all 
question, are more essential to one species of oratory than 
to another, and it is such as are most adapted to the dis- 
courses with which we are here concerned, that I propose 
now particularly to consider. Before all things then, in my 
judgment, the preacher ought to make it his study that the 
style of his discourses be both perspicuous and affecting. I 
shall make a few observations to illustrate each of these 
particulars, and then conclude this lecture. 

First, I say, his style ought to be perspicuous. Though 
it is, indeed, a most certain fact, that perspicuity is of the 
utmost consequence to every orator, (for what valuable end 
can any oration answer, which is not understood ?) this qua- 
lity, doubtless, ought to be more a study to the Christian 
orator than any other whatever. The reason is obvious. 
The more we are in danger of violating any rule, (espedally 
if it be a rule of the last importance,) the more circumspec- 
tion we ought to employ in order to avoid that danger. Now 
that the preacher must be in much greater danger in tjiis 
respect than any other public speaker, is manifest from the 
mixed character at best, often from the very low character, in 
respect of acquired knowledge, of the audience to whom his 
speech is addressed. Perspicuity is in a great measure a rela- 
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five quality. A speech may be perspicu6us to one, which to 
another is unintelligible. It is possible, indeed, to be ob- 
scure in pleading before the most learned and discerning 
judges, because the pleader's style may be remarkably per- 
plexed and intricate ; but without any perplexity or intri- 
cacy of style, it is even more than possible, that a man of 
reading and education shall speak obscurely when he ad- 
dresses himself in a set discourse to simple and illiterate peo- 
ple. There is a cause of darkness in this case, totally inde- 
pendent of the grammatical structure of the sentences, and 
the general character of the style. It is, besides, of all 
causes of obscmity, that which is most apt to escape the 
notice of a speaker. Nothing is more natural than for a 
man to imagine, that what is intelligible to him is so to 
every body, or at least that he speaks with sufficient clear- 
ness, when he uses the same language and in equal plain- 
ness, with that in which he hath studied the subject, and 
been accustomed to read. But however safe this rule of 
judging may be in the barrister and the senator, who gener- 
ally address their discourses to men of similar education to 
themselves, and of equal or nearly equal abilities and learn- 
ing, it is by no means a proper rule to the preacher, one 
destined to be in spiritual matters a guide to the blind, a 
light to them who are in darkness, an instructor of the 
foolish, and a teacher of babes. Therefore, besides the or- 
dinary rules of perspicuity in respect of diction, which, in 
common with every other public speaker, he ought to attend 
to, he must advert to this in particular, that the terms and 
phrases he employs in his discourse be not beyond the reach 
of the inferior ranks of people. Otherwise his preaching is, 
to the bulk of his audience, but beating the air ; whatever 
the discourse may be in itself, the preacher is to them no 
better than as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. It is 
reported of Archbishop TiUotson, that he was wont, before 
preaching his sermons, to read them privately to an illiterate 
old woman of plain sense, who lived in the house with him, 
and wherever he found he ho^ employed any word or expres- 
sion that she did not understand, he instantly erased it, and 
substituted a plainer in its place, till he brought the style 
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down to her level. The story is much to the prelate^s 
honour; for however incompetent such judges might be 
of the composition, the doctrine, or the argument, they are 
certainly the most competent judges of what terms and 
phrases fall within the apprehension of the vulgar, the class 
to which they belong. But though such an expedient would 
not answer in every situation, we ought at least to supply the 
want of it, by making it more an object of attention than 
is commonly done, to discover what in point of language 
falls within and what without the sphere of the common 
people. 

Before I dismiss this article of perspicuity, I shall men- 
tion briefly a few of those faults by which it is most com- 
monly transgressed. 

The first is pedantry, or an ostentation of learning, by 
frequent recourse to those words and phrases which are 
called technical, and which are in use only among the 
learned. This may justly be denominated the worst kind of 
obscurity, because it is always an intentional obscurity. In 
other cases a man may speak obscurely without knowing it; 
he may on some subjects speak obscurely, and though he 
suspects it, may not have it in his power to remedy it ; but 
the pedant affects obscurity. He is dark of purpose, that 
you may think him deep. The character of a profound 
scholar is his primary object. Commonly, indeed, he over- 
shoots the mark, and with all persons of discernment loses 
this character by his excessive solicitude to acquire it. The 
pedant in literature is perfectly analogous to the hypocrite 
in religion. As appearance, and not reality, is the great 
study of each, both in mere exteriors far outdo the truly 
learned and the pious, with whom the reputation of learning 
and piety is but a secondary object at the most. The shal- 
lowness, however, of such pretenders rarely escapes the dis- 
covery of the judicious. But if falsehood and vanity are 
justly accoimted mean and despicable, wherever they are 
found — ^when they dare to show themselves in the pulpit, a 
place consecrated to truth anc^purity, they must appear to 
every ingenuous mind perfectly detestable. It must be 
owned, however, that the pedantic style is not now so pre- 
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Talent in preaching, as it hath been in former times, and 
therefore needs not to be further enlarged on. There is, 
indeed, a sort of literary diction, which sometimes the inex- 
perienced are ready to faU into insensibly, from theit having 
been much more accustomed to the school and to the closet, 
to the works of some particular schemer in philosophy, than 
to the scenes of reid life and conversation. This fault, 
though akin to the former, is not so bad, as it may be with- 
out affectation, and when there is no special design of catch- 
ing applause. It is, indeed, most commonly the consequence 
of an inunoderate attachment to some one or other of the 
various systems of ethics or theology that have in modem 
times been published, and obtained a vogue among their 
respective partisans. Thus the zealous disciple of Shaftes- 
bury, Akenside, and Hutcheson, is no sooner licensed to 
preach the Gospel than, with the best intentions in the 
world, he harangues the people from the pulpit on the 
moral sense and universal benevolence ; he sets them to in- 
quire whether there be a perfect conformity in their affec- 
tions to the supreme symmetry established in the universe ; 
he is full of the sublime and beautiful in things, the moral 
objects of right and wrong, and the proportionable affection 
of a rational creature towards them. He speaks much of 
the inward music of the mind, the harmony and the disso- 
nance of the passions, and seems, by his way of talking, to 
imagine, that if a man have this same moral sense, which he 
considers as the mental ear, in due perfection, he may tune 
his soul vrith as much ease as a musician tunes a musical in- 
strument. The disciple of Dr. Clarke, on tl;ie contrary, talks 
to us in somewhat of a soberer strain, and less pompous 
phrase, but not a jot more edifying, about unalterable rea- 
son and the eternal fitness of things, about the conformity 
of our actions to their immutable relations and essential 
differences. All the various sects or parties in religion have 
been often accused of using a peculiar dialect of their own 
when speaking on religious subjects, which, though familiar 
to the votaries of the party, appears extremely uncouth to 
others. The charge, I am sensible, is not without founda- 
tion, though all parties are not in this respect equally 
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guilty. We see, however, that the different systems of phi- 
losophy, especially that branch which comes under the de- 
nomination of pneumatology, are equally liable to this im- 
putation with systems of theology. I would not be under- 
stood, from any thing I have said, to condemn in the gross 
either the books or systems alluded to : they have their 
excellences as well as their blemishes ; and as to many of 
the points in which they seem to differ from one another, I 
am satisfied that the difference is, like some of our theologi- 
cal disputes, more verbal than real. Let us read even on 
opposite sides, but still so as to preserve the freedom of our 
judgment in comparing, weighing, and deciding, so that we 
can with justice apply to ourselves, in regard to all human 
teachers, the declaration of the poet, 

NuUios addictuB junre in Torba magutri. 

And even in some cases wherein we approve the thought in 
any of those authors, it may not be proper to adopt the 
language. The adage, which enjoins us to think with the 
learned, but speak with the vulgar, is not to be understood 
as enjoining us to dissemble, but not to make a useless 
parade of learning, particularly to avoid every thing in point 
of language which would put the sentiments we mean to 
convey beyond the reach of those with whom we converse. 
It was but just now admitted, that the different sects or 
denominations of Christians had their several and peculiar 
dialects. I would advise the young divine, in forming his 
style in sacred matters, to avoid as much as possible the pe- 
culiarities of each. The language of holy scripture and 
of common sense affords him a sufficient standard. And 
with regard to the distinguishing phrases which our factions 
in religion have introduced, though these sometimes may 
appear to superficial people and half thinkers sufficiently 
perspicuous, the appearance is a mere illusion. The gene- 
rality of men, little accustomed to reflection, are so consti- 
tuted that what their ears have been long familiarized to, 
however obscure in itself or unmeaning it be, seems per- 
fectly plain to them. They are well acquainted with the 
terms, expressions, and customary application, and they 
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look no farther. A great deal of the learning in divinity 
of such of our conunon people as think themselves, and are 
sometunes thought by others, wonderful scholars, is of this 
sort. It is generally the fruit of much application, strong 
memory, and weak judgment, and consisting mostly of mere 
words and phrases, is of that kind of knowledge which 
pufieth up, gendereth self-conceit, that species of it in par- 
ticular known by the name of spiritual pride, captiousness, 
censoriousness, jealousy, malignity, but by no means minis- 
tereth to the edifying of the hearers in love. This sort of 
knowledge I denominate learned ignorance, of all sorts of ig- 
norance the most difficult to be surmounted, agreeably to the 
observation of Solomon, " Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit, there is more hope of a fool than of him." Would 
you avoid, then, feeding the vanity of your hearers, sup- 
plying them with words instead of sense, amusing them 
with curious questions and verbal controversies, instead of 
furnishing them with use&l and practical instruction, de- 
tach yourselves from the artificial, ostentatious phraseology 
of every scholastic or system-builder in theology, and keep 
as close as possible to the pure style of holy writ, which 
the apostle calls " the sincere" or unadidterated " milk of 
the word." The things which the Holy Spirit hath taught 
by the prophets and apostles, give not in the words which 
man*s wisdom teacheth, but in the words which the Holy 
Spirit teacheth, a much more natural and suitable language. 
But be particularly attentive that the scripture expressions 
employed be both plain and apposite. The word of God 
itself may be, and often is, handled unskilfully. Would 
the preacher carefully avoid this charge, let hitn first be 
sure that he hath himself a distinct meaning to every thing 
he advanceth, and next examine whether the expression he 
intends to use be a clear and adequate enunciation of that 
meaning : for if it is true that a speaker is sometimes not 
understood because he doth not express his meaning with 
sufiicient clearness, it is also true that sometimes he is not 
understood because he hath no meaning to express. The 
last advice I would give on the head of perspicuity is, in 
composing, to aim at a certain simplicity in the structure 
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of your sentences, avoiding long, intricate^ and c(»nplex 
periods. Remember always that the bulk of the people are 
unused to reading and study : they lose sight of the con- 
nexion in very long sentences, and are quite bewildered 
when, for the sake of rounding a period and suspending the 
sense till the concluding clause, you transgress the custom- 
ary arrangement of the words. The nearer, therefore your 
diction comes to the language of conversation, it wHl be the 
more familiar to them, and so the more easily apprehended. 
In this too the style of scripture is an excellent nK)deL So 
much for perspicuity. 

The next quality I mentioned in the style, was, that it be 
affecting. Though this has more particularly a place in 
those discourses, which admit and even require a good deal 
of the pathetic, yet, in a certain d^ree, it ought to accom- 
pany every thing that comes from the pulpit. All fitnn^ 
that quarter is conceived to be, mediately or immediately, 
connected with the most important interests of mankind. 
This gives a propriety to the affecting manner in a certain 
degree, whatever be the particular subject. It is this 
quality in preaching, to which the French critics have g^ven 
the name of onction, and which they explain to be, an 
affecting sweetness of manner which engages the heart. It 
is indeed that warmth, and gentle emotion in the address 
and language, which serves to show, that the speaker is 
much in earnest in what he says, and is actuated to say it 
from the tenderest concern for the welfare of his hearers. 
As this character however can be considered only as a de- 
gree of that which comes imder the general denomination 
of pathetic, we shall have occasion to consider it more fully 
afterwards. It is enough here to observe, that as the 
general strain of pulpit elocution ought to be seasoned with 
this quality, this doth necessarily imply, that the language be 
ever grave and serious. The necessity of this results from 
the consideration of • the very momentous effect which 
preaching was intended to produce ; as the necessity of per- 
spicuity, the first quality mentioned, results from the con- 
sideration of the character sustained by the hearers. That 
the effect designed by this institution, namely the reforma- 
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tion of mankind^ requires a certain seriousness, which 
though occasicmaUy requisite in other public speakers, 
ought uniformly to be preserved by the preacher, is a truth 
that wiU scarcely be doubted by any person who reflects. 
This may be said in some respect to narrow his compass in 
persuasion, as it will not permit the same free recourse to 
humour, wit and ridicule, which often prove powerful 
auxiliaries to other orators at the bar and in the senate, 
agreeably to the observation of the poet, 

Ridiculnm acri 
Portias ot meliui magnas plerumque secat ret. 

At the same time, I am very sensible that an air of ridicule 
in disproving or dissuading, by rendering opinions or prac- 
tices contemptible, hath been attempted with approbation 
by preachers of great name. I can only say that when the 
contemptuous manner is employed (which ought to be very 
seldom) it requires to be managed with the greatest deli- 
cacy. For time and place and occupation seem all incom- 
patible with the levity of ridicule ; they render jesting im- 
pertinence, and laughter madness. Therefore any thing 
from the pulpit, which might provoke this emotion, would 
now be justly deemed an unpardonable offence against both 
piety and decorum. In order however to prevent mistakes, 
permit me here, in passing, to make a remark that may 
be caUed a digression, as it immediately concerns my own 
province only. The remark is, that in these prelections, I 
do not consider myself as limited by the laws of preaching. 
There is a difference between a school, even a theological 
school and a church, a professor's chair and a pulpit ; there 
is a difference between graduates in philosophy and the 
arts, and a common congregation. And though in some 
things, not in all, there be a coincidence in the subject, yet 
the object is different. In the former, it is purely the in- 
formation of the hearers, in the latter, it is ultimately their 
reformation. I shall not therefore hesitate, in this place, to 
borrow aid from whatever may serve innocently to illustrate, 
enliven, or enforce any part of my subject, and keep awake 
the attention of vty hearers, which is but too apt to flag at 
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hearing the most rational discourse, if there be nothing in 
it, which can either move the passions, or please the ima- 
gination. The nature of my department excludes almost 
every thing of the former kind, or what may be called 
pathetic. A little of the onctian above explained is the 
utmost that here ought to be aspired to. There is the less 
need to dispense with what of the latter kind may be helpful 
for rousing attention. I hope therefore to be indulged the 
liberty, a liberty which I shall use very sparingly, of avaiUng 
myself of the plea of the satirist, 

Ridentera dicere Ternm Quid ▼etttP 

So much for the perspicuous and the affecting manner, qua- 
lities in the style which ought particularly to predominate in 
all discourses from the pulpit. There are other graces of 
elocution which may occasionally find a place there, such as 
the nervous, the elegant, and some others, but the former 
ought never to be wanting. The former therefore, are cha- 
racteristic qualities ; the latter are so far from being such, 
that sometimes they are rather of an opposite tendency. 
The nervous style requires a conciseness, that is often un- 
friendly to that perfect perspicuity which ought to predo- 
minate in all that is addressed to the Christian people, and 
which leads a speaker rather to be diffuse in his expression, 
that he may the better adapt himself to ordinary capacities. 
Elegance too demands a certain polish, that is not always 
entirely compatible with that artless simplicity, with which, 
when the great truths of religion are adorned, they appear 
always to the most advantage, and in the truest majesty. They 
are " when unadorned, adorned the most." 

We have now done with what regards in general the senti- 
ment and the elocution. The next lecture shall be on the 
pronunciation. 
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LECTUKE V. 

Of Profiunciaiion. 

I HAVE in the two preceding discourses finished what re- 
gards in general the sentiments and the elocution proper for 
the pulpit ; I intend, in the present discourse, to discuss the 
article of pronunciation. This admits the same division, 
which was observed in the former branch, into grammatical 
and rhetorical. The former was by the Grreeks denominated 
(B^«#vif<rtc> the latter vTroKiuricm As it is of the utmost conse- 
quence, when we are entering on the examination of any 
article, that we form precise ideas of thp subject of inquiry, 
and do not confound things in themselves distinct, I shall 
b^in this lecture with a definition of each of these, to which 
I must b^ leave to entreat your attention, that so none 
may be at a loss about the meaning or application of what 
shall be advanced in the sequel. As to the first then, 
grammatical pronunciation consisteth in articulating audibly 
and distinctly, the letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
assigning to each its appropriated sound ; in giving the se- 
veral syllables their just quantity, and in placing the accent, 
or, as some call it, the syllabic emphasis, in every word on 
the proper syllable. As to the second, rhetorical pronunci- 
ation consisteth in giving such an utterance to the several 
words in a sentence, as shows in the mind of the speaker a 
strong perception, or, as it were, feeling, of the truth and 
justness of the thought conveyed by them, and in placing 
the rhetorical emphasis in every sentence, on the proper 
word, that is, on that word, which, by being pronounced 
emphatically, gives the greatest energy and clearness to the 
expression. Under this head is also comprehended gesture; 
as both imply a kind of natural expression, superadded to 
that conveyed by artificial signs, or the words of the lan- 
guage. Under the term gesture, I would be understood to 
comprehend not only the action of the eyes and other fea- 
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tures of the countenance, but also that which results from 
the motion of the hands, and carriage of the body. This, 
together with the proper management of the voice, was all 
comprised under the Greek word viroxcctric, borrowed firom the 
theatre, but which, for want of a term of equal extent in 
our language, we are forced to include under the name pro- 
nunciation. Now these two kinds of pronunciaticm, the 
grammatical and the rhetorical, are so perfectly distinct, 
that each may be found in a very eminent degree withoai 
the other. The first indeed is merely an effect of educatioii ; 
insomuch that one who has had the good fortune to be 
brought up in a place where the language is spoken in purity, 
and has been taught to read by a sufficient teacher, must 
inevitably, if he labours under no natural defect in the or- 
gans of speech, be master of grammatical pronunciation. 
The second is more properly, in its origin, the production of 
nature, but is capable of being considerably improved and 
polished by education. The natural qualities which com- 
bine in producing it, are an exquisite sensibility, joined with 
a good ear and a flexible voice. An Englishman, who hath 
been properly educated, and always in good company, as the 
phrase is, that is, in the company of those who, by a kind 
of tacit consent, are allowed to take the lead in language, 
may pronounce so as to defy the censure of the most critical 
grammarian, and yet be, in the judgment of the rhetorician, 
a most languid and inanimate speaker, one who knows no- 
thing at all of the oratorical pronunciation. Speakers you will 
often find in the House of Commons, who are perfect in the 
one and totally deficient in the other. On the other hand, 
you will find speakers of this country who in respect of the 
last, have considerable talents, insomuch that they can excite 
and fix attention, that they can both please and move, that 
their voice seems capable alike of being modulated to soothe 
the passions or to inflame them, yet in whose pronunciation 
a grammarian may discover innumerable defects. There is 
this difference, however, between the two cases, that thoygh 
the grammatical pronunciation may be perfect in its kind 
without the rhetorical, the last is never in perfection with- 
out the first. The art of the grammarian in this, as in the 
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former article of elocution, serves as a foundation to that 
of the orator. It will be proper therefore to begin with a 
few remarks upon the former. 

That a right grammatical pronunciation will deserve some 
regard from us, appears from the same reasons which evinced 
that grammatical elocution deserves some regard. Those 
reasons, therefore, shall not be now repeated. There is 
however, it must be acknowledged, a considerable difference 
between the two cases. And the former attempt is much 
more hazardous than the latter. If we aim no higher, than 
that the words we use, the application and the construction 
be proper English, (which is all that grammatical elocution 
requires,) we shall never run the risk of the charge of affec- 
tation, than which t know no imputation that is more pre- 
judicial to the orator. Whereas a forced and unnatural, be- 
cause unaccustomed pronunciation, and the awkward mouth- 
ing which the attempt often occasions, as it falls within the 
observation of the generality of hearers, so it is more dis- 
gusting to hearers of taste and discernment, than perhaps 
any provincial accent whatsoever. Shall we then give up 
all attempts this way ? I do not say that neither. But let 
us keep a proper medium in our attempts, and never strain 
beyond what we can effect with ease. Let us begin by 
avoiding the most faulty pronunciations we can discover in 
ourselves, or which have been remarked to us by others ; 
and let us endeavour to avoid them not in the pulpit only, 
but in common conversation. It would be a matter of con- 
siderable consequence for this, as well as for more material 
purposes, that yoimg men of an ingenuous temper and good 
sense, who happen to be companions, should mutually agree 
to serve as checks and monitors to one another. I know not 
any thing which would contribute more to prevent the con- 
tracting of ungainly habits, or to correct them timely when 
contracted. " A fiiend's eye," says the proverb, " is a good 
mirror." And every one must be sensible, that there are 
several kinds of faults and improprieties, which totally elude 
the discovery of die person chargeable with them, but which 
by no means escape the notice of the. attentive spectator or 
auditor. I said that when a faulty manner in pronouncing 
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is discovered^ it ought to be avoided not in the pulpit onlj, 
but in conversation. The nearer our manner of proooonc- 
ing in the pulpit is to that we daily use, the more easy and 
the more natural it will appear. Example, as in every thing 
so here in particular, goes a great way. Let us therrfoce 
attend to the manner of the best speakers, to whose company 
wc have access, and we shall insensibly conform ourselves 
to it. It is by such insensible, more than by any intuitional 
imitation, that every man acquires the speech and pronuncia- 
tion which he uses. And by the like easy and gradual in- 
fluojice of example, by which a &ulty pronunciation was 
contracted, it will best be cured. The only caution neces- 
sary on this article is, that we be very sure as to the choice 
w^ make of patterns, lest unluckily we imitate blemishes for 
excellences, and be at great pains in acquiring, what we 
ought rather to be at pains to avoid. Grrammars and dic- 
tionaries may be of some use here, but are not sufficient 
without other aid. Distinctions only discernible by the ear, 
can never be adequately conveyed merely by the eye. There 
is one part of pronunciation, however, and a very important 
part, which may be learnt solely by book, that is, the placing 
of the accent or syllabic emphasis. In this, our provincial 
pronunciation often greatly misleads us. Nor have we any 
idea how offensive a deviation of this kind is to the ears of 
an Englishman. So much for grammatical pronunciation. 

As to the rhetorical pronunciation, there is not any thing 
so peculiar in the Christian eloquence, as to require that we 
make any addition of moment to the rules on this subject 
laid down in the best institutes of rhetoric, which I recom- 
mend to your serious penisal. I shall only remark to you 
a few of the chief and most common faults in this wav, ob- 
servable in preachers, and suggest some hints, by a due 
attention to which, one may attain the right management of 
the voice, and fee enabled to avoid those faults. The first I 
shall observe, though not in itself a very great, yet is a very 
common fault, and often proves the source of several others; 
it is the straining of the voice beyond its natural key, com- 
monly the effect of a laudable desire to make one's self be 
heard in a large congregation. This however is one of those 
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expedients, that rarely fail to defeat the purpose which oc- 
casioned them. What is thus spoken in a forced tone 
(though the note in the musical scale emitted by the voice 
be higher) is neither so distinct, nor so audible, as what is 
spoken in the natural tone of voice. There is a very great 
difference between speaking high, and speaking loud ; 
though these two are often confounded. Women's voices 
are a full octave higher or shriller (for that is all the term 
means) than men's, and yet they are much less fitted for. 
being heard in a large auditory. In a chime of music bells 
the bass notes are all struck on the biggest bells, and the 
treble notes on the smallest. Accordingly the former are 
heard at a distance, which the feeble sound of the other 
cannot reach. The same thing may be observed of the 
pipes in an organ. Besides, it is a much greater stress to 
the speaker, to hold out with his voice raised ever so little 
above its natural pitch, and it lays him under several dis- 
advantages in respect of pronunciation, of which I shall have 
occasion to take notice afterwards. 

A second f^ult which is very common with preachers is 
too great rapidity of utterance. This is an ordinary, though 
not a necessary consequence of committing a discourse to 
memory and repeating it. A person, without particularly 
guarding against it, is apt to contract an impatience to 
deliver the words, as fast as they occur to his mind, that so 
he may give them to the audience, whilst he is sure he can 
do it. This also is a great hinderance to the attainment of 
an affecting or energetic pronimciation ; besides that it 
greatly fatigues the attention of the hearer, whom, after all, 
many things must escape, which otherwise he might have 
retained. 

A third fault I shall observe is a theatrical and too vio- 
lent manner. This, though it seems to proceed from 
a commendable ardour, sins against propriety in many 
ways. It suits not the gravity of the subject; and to 
appear destitute of all command of one!s self doth not 
befit one who would teach others to obtain a perfect mastery 
over their passions. The- preacher's maimer in general 
ought to be modest, at the same time earnest and affecting. 
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A fourth fault, which is indeed the opposite extreme to 
that now ipentioned, is an insipid monotomyy by which everr 
thing that is said, whether narration, exphination, argumen- 
tation, or address to the passions, is uniformly and saccessiTe- 
ly articuhited in the same listless, lifeless maimer. And 
this is a much greater {avlt than the preceding. The foimer 
offends only hearers of taste and reflection, but the latter, 
all who can either understand or feel. The preacher, in 
such a case, exhibits the appearance of a scho<d boy who 
repeats a lesson he hath conned over, but who doth not form 
a single idea of what he is saying from bj^inning to end. 

The fifth, and only other remarkable fault in pronuncia- 
tion I shall mention, is a sing-song manner ; or what we 
commonly call a cant, which b something like a measure of 
a tune, that the preacher unintermittedly runs over and 
over, until he conclude his discourse. This, as a kind of 
relief to the lungs, is what a strained voice (the fault in 
speaking first mentioned) when it becomes habitual, generally 
terminates in, and though it hath not the same air of indif- 
ference with the monotony, is in other respects liable to the 
same objections. It marks no difierence in the nature of 
the thing said, and consequently (though the tune itself were 
not unpleasant) it may prove a lullaby, and dispose the 
hearers to sleep, but is quite unfit for awakening their at- 
tention. Both the last mentioned faults are the too fire- 
quent (not the unavoidable) coT>sequence of the common 
method of rehearsing a discourse by rote, which has been 
verbatim committed to memory. This very naturaUy leads 
the speaker to fix the closest attention on the series of the 
words prepared, that he may not lose the thread. And this 
as naturally carries off his attention entirely from the 
thought. 

The consideration of these things hath often led me to 
doubt, which of the two methods of delivery, reading or re- 
peating, we ought to recommend to students, or at least 
which of the two, if universal, would probably have the best 
effect, and be attended with fewest disadvantages. I shall 
candidly lay before you, what hath occurred to my thoughts 
on this subject, and leave it to every one's own judgment to 
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decide for himself. That a discourse well spoken hath a 
stronger effect than one well read, will hardly bear a ques- 
tion. From this manifest truth I very early concluded, and 
was long of the opinion, that the way of reading sermons 
should be absolutely banished from the pulpit. But from 
fiirther experience, I am now disposed to suspect, that this 
conclusion was rather hasty. Though by proper culture the 
powers of oratory may be very much improved, yet, by no 
culture whatever will these powers be created, where nature 
hath denied them. A certain original and natural talent or 
genius for art to work upon, is as necessary in the orator, 
as in the poet. Now if all, who have the ministry in view, 
were possessed of this natural talent, the conclusion we 
mentioned would certainly be just. But so fer is this from 
being the case, that experience plainly teacheth us, it is the 
portion of very few. But though there be not many who 
will ever arrive at the pathos, the irresistible force of argu- 
ment and the sublimity, in which the glory of eloquence 
consists, there are not a few who by a proper application of 
their time and study, will be capable of composing justly, 
of expressing themselves not only with perspicuity, but 
with energy, and of reading, I say not in a proper and in- 
offensive, but even in an affecting manner. So much more 
common are the talents necessary for the one accomplish- 
ment, than those requisite for the other. I have indeed 
heard this point controverted, and people maintain, that it 
was as easy to acquire the talent of repeating: with energy 
and propriety, as of reading. But I could hardly ever 
think them serious who said so, or at least that they had 
duly examined the subject. There are, no doubt, degrees 
.of excellence in reading, as well as in repeating, and they 
are but few that attain to the highest degree in either. 
But in what may be regarded as good in its kind, though 
not the best, I speak within bounds, when I say, that I 
have found six good readers, for one who repeated tolerably. 
As to my personal experience I shall frankly tell you, what 
I know to be fact. I have tried both ways ; I continued 
long in the practice of repeating, and was even thought (if 
people did not very much deceive me) to succeed in it ; but 
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I am absolutely certain, that I can give more energy, and 
preserve the attention of the hearers better, to what I read 
than ever it was in my power to do to what I repeated. 
Nor is it any wonder. There are difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in the latter case, which have no place at all in the 
former. The talents in other respects are the same, that 
fit one to excel in either way. Now as it will, I believe, 
be admitted by every body who reflects, that a discourse 
well read is much better than one ill spoken, I should not 
think it prudent to establish any general rule, which would 
probably make bad speakers of many, who might otherwise 
have proved good readers. There is something in charging 
one's memory with a long chain of words and syllables, and 
this is one of the difficulties I hinted at, and then running 
on, as it were, mechanically in the same train, the pre- 
ceding word associating and drawing in the subsequent, that 
seems by taking off a man's attention from the thought to 
the expression, to render him insusceptible of the delicate 
sensibility as to the thought, which is the true spring of 
rhetorical pronunciation. That this is not invariably the 
effect of getting by heart, the success of some actors on the 
stage is an undeniable proof. But the comparative facili^% 
arising from the much greater brevity of their speeches, and 
from the relief and emotion that is given to the player by 
the action of the other dialogists in the scene, makes the 
greatest difference imaginable in the two cfises. A man, 
through habit, becomes so perfectly master of a speech of 
thirty or forty lines, which will not take him three minutes 
to repeat, that he hath no anxiety about recollecting the 
words : his whole attention is to the sentiment. The case 
must be very different, when the memory is charged with a 
discourse, which will take thirty minutes to deliver. 

Besides, it must be observed there is a great difference 
between speaking an oration and repeating it. In the former 
case the orator may by premeditation have made himself 
master of the argument ; he may have arranged his matter 
in his own mind, but as to the expression, trusts to that 
fluency and command of language which by application and 
practice have become ^ habitual to him. It is impossible 
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that any speech on any motion in the House of Commons, 
except the first speech, should be gotten by heart ; for every 
following one, if pertinent, must necessarily have a reference 
to what was said on the argument before. In like manner, 
it is only the first pleading in a cause at the bar which can 
have the advantage of such preparation. Whether those 
who open the cause or question always avail themselves of 
this power, and previously commit to memory every sen- 
tence they utter, I know not ; but we do not find that these 
speeches have generally a remarkable superiority in point 
of elocution over those which follow, as it is certain they 
can have no superiority at all in point of pronunciation. 
Several of Cicero's best orations were on the defensive side, 
and therefore could not have been composed verbatim be- 
fore they were spoken ; and the most celebrated oration of 
Demosthenes, that which at the time had the most wonder- 
ful effect upon his auditory, and raised to the highest pitch 
the reputation of the speaker, the oration xcpt artitava^ was an 
answer to ^schines's accusation, and such an answer as it was 
absolutely impossible should have been, either in words or 
method, prepared before hearing his adversary ; so close is 
the respect it has not only to the sentiments but to the very 
expressions that had been used against him ; and the two 
parties were at the time such rivals and enemies as to ex- 
clude the most distant suspicion of concert* It deserves our 
notice, that instances of all the faults in pronunciation 
above enumerated, except the last, are to be found both in 
the senate and at the bar, particularly the two extremes of 
Tiolence and monotony; and these are easily accounted for: 
the one is a common consequence of strong passions, where 
there is neither the taste nor the judgment that are neces- 
sary for managing them. The other generally pi^evails where 
there is a total want both of taste and of feeling. It is remark- 
able that the only other fault mentioned, the canting pronun- 
ciation, is hardly ever found but in the pulpit. Nay, what 
would at first appear incredible, I have known ministers whose 
sing-song manner in preaching was a perfect soporific to the 
audience, pronounce their speeches in the General Assembly 
with great propriety and energy. The only account I can 
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give of this difference is, that in the two former cases, in 
the senate and at the bar, the speeches are ahnost always 
spoken. Committing the whole, word for word, to ineinorjy 
is, I believe, very rarely attempted. Now, the General As- 
sembly partakes of the nature both of a senate and court of 
judicature ; sermons, on the contrary, are more generally 
repeated : they are very few who trust to a talent of speakii^ 
extempore in the pulpit. Now, when once the attention, as 
was hinted already, loses hold of the thought, and is wholly 
occupied in tracing the series of the words, the speaker, in- 
sensibly, to relieve himself from the difficulty of keeping up 
his voice at the same stretch, falls into a kind of time, whidi, 
without any regard to the sense of what is said, returns as 
regularly as if it were played on an instrument. One thing 
further may be urged in favour of reading, and it is of some 
consequence that it always requires some preparation: a 
discourse must be written before it can be read. When a 
man who does not read, gets over, through custom, all ap- 
prehension about the opinion of his hearers, or respect for 
their judgment, there is some danger that laziness may 
prompt him to speak without any preparation, and conse- 
quently to become careless what he says. But to return : 
the sum of what has been offered, is not that reading a 
discourse is universally preferable to repeating it : by no 
means ; but only that if the latter way admits of higher ex- 
cellence, the former is more attainable and less hazardous. 

It is to be regretted that the training of young men who 
are intended for public speakers, to read and speak properly 
and gracefully is so much and so universally n^lected in 
latter times. The ancients both of Greece and of Rome, 
sensible of the importance of this article in educating their 
youth for the forum and for the senate, were remarkably at- 
tentive to it; and it must be owned their success in this 
way was correspondent to their care. For however much 
we modems appear to have surpassed them in some, and 
equalled them perhaps in all other arts, our inferiority in re- 
gard to eloquence will hardly bear a dispute. It is not 
possible, however, that so great a defect in modem educa- 
tion should be supplied by a few cursory directions, which 
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is all that your leisure and the prosecution of the other and 
still more important branches of my plan will here give scope 
for. To attain a mastery in the art of speaking would re- 
quire much study, improved by exercise and corrected by 
conversation. But though we cannot do all that we would, 
let us not for this think ourselves excused from doing what 
we can. 

The first thing then I would advise the young preacher 
at his setting out, in regard to the management of his voice, 
is cautiously to avoid beginning on too high a clef. His na- 
tural tone of speaking in conversation is that which will 
always succeed best with him, in which, if properly managed, 
he will be best heard, be able to hold out longest, and have 
most command of his voice in pronouncing. Let it be ob- 
served, that in conversing (according as the company is large 
or small) we can speak louder or softer without altering the 
tone. Our aim therefore ought to be, to articulate the 
words distinctly, and to give such a forcible emission to the 
breath in pronouncing, as makes the voice reach farther 
without raising it to a higher key. Every man's voice has 
naturally a certain compass, above which it cannot rise, and 
below which it cannot sink. The ordinary tone, on which we 
converse, is nearly about the middle of that compass. When 
we make that therefore, as it were, the key-note of our dis- 
course, we have the power with ease of both elevating and 
depressing the voice in uttering particular words, just as the 
sense requires that they be uttered emphatically or other- 
wise. When we recommend the ordinary tone of the voice 
in conversation, as that on which we ought in public to at- 
tempt to speak, we would not be understood to recommend 
an insipid monotony ; we only mean to signify, that this 
should serve as the foundation note, on which the general 
tenor of the discourse should run. On the contrary, it being 
one of the best preservatives against that egregious fault in 
speaking, by giving the voice the greatest latitude both in 
rising and falling with facility, is one reason that I so ear- 
nestly recommend it. Every body must be sensible, that 
when the voice is at an unnatural stretch, it can give no em- 
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phasis to any word whatever without squeaking ; so that the 
speaker, for the ease of his own lungs, is forced to take 
refuge either in a tiresome monotony or a drowsy cant 
Besides, it deserves to be remarked, that most men, when 
earnest in conversation on an affecting subject, natorally, 
without any study, give their voice the proper inflections 
which the import of what is said requires. When, therefore, 
we speak in public, if we ourselves enter seriously into ike 
subject, and are as it were interested in it, we shall without 
any effort, being taught by nature and assisted by habit, 
give such an emphasis to the words which require it, and 
such cadence to the sentences, as in conversing on serious 
and moving subjects we never fidl to employ. Whereas, if 
we speak on a forced key, we cannot have the same assist- 
ance either from nature or habit. 

A second direction I would give, is tO be very careful 
in proceeding in your discourse, to preserve in the gene- 
ral tenor of it the same key on which you began. Many, 
who begin right, insensibly raise their voice as they advance, 
till at last they come to speak in a tone* that is very painful 
to themselves, and by necessitry consequence, grating to 
their hearers. It will require much care, attention, and 
even practice to prevent this evil. 

It will not a little contribute to this end, that ye dili- 
gently observe the following direction, the third I am to give 
on this subject, which is that ye always begin by speaking 
very deliberately and rather slowly. Even a drawling pro- 
nunciation, in die introduction of a discourse, is more par- 
donable than a rapid one. Most subjects will require that 
ye grow somewhat quicker as you advance. But of all things 
be careful to avoid that uniform rapidity of utterance, 
which is very unattractive, as having the evident marks of 
repeating a lesson by rote, which is so great an enemy to 
all emphasis and distinction in pronouncing, and which, 
besides, even to the most attentive hearer, throws out the 
things delivered faster than his mind is able to receive 
them. The fourth and last direction I shall give, is what 
was hinted already, frequent practising in reading, speaking, 
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and repeating before one sensible companion at the least, 
or more where they may be had, who should be encou- 
raged to offer with freedom and candour such remarks and 
censures as have occurred. So much for the general rules 
of rhetorical pronunciation in preaching. A great deal 
more might be profitably offered ; but where such a multi- 
plicity of subjects demand our attention, and a share of our 
time, a great deal on each must be left to your own appli- 
cation and diligence. 
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LECTURE V. 

Discourses distributed into various kinds, as addressed to 
the understanding, the imagination^ the passions, and the 

will. 

I PROCEED, in the third place, to inquire into the various 
kinds of discourses, which the Christian eloquence admits, 
and the rules in regard to composition, that ought to be 
followed in each. Before I enter on it, I will take the free- 
dom to digress a little, and give you a brief account of the 
origin of the plan that I am going to lay before you, which 
may be regarded as the outline of an institute of pulpit 
eloquence. When I was myself a student of divinity in this 
place, there were about seven or eight of us fellow-students, 
who, as we lived mostly in the town, formed ourselves into a 
society, the great object of which was our mutual improve- 
ment, both in the knowledge of the theory of theolc^, and 
also in whatever might be conducive to qualify us for the 
practical part or duties of the pastoral function. We added 
to our original niimber, as we found occasion, from time to 
time, for our society subsisted a good many years. Several 
valuable members have already finished the part assigned 
them by Providence on this stage. As to those w ho remain, 
I shall only say, in general, that they are all men of consi- 
deration and character in the church. I should not have 
been so particular, but that I would gladly by the way re- 
commend the practice of forming such small societies, when 
it can conveniently be accompUshed. I can assure you from 
my own experience, that when there is a proper choice of 
persons, an entire confidence in one another, and a real dis- 
position to be mutually useful, it is one of the most power- 
ful means of improvement that I know. Amongst other 
things discussed in this small society, one was, an inquiry 
into the nature of sermons and other discourses proper for the 
pulpit, the different kinds into which they might fitly be dis- 
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tributed, and the rules of composition that suited each. On 
this subject we had several conversations. When these were 
over I had the task assigned me to make out a short sketch 
or abstract of the whole. This, I the more readily under- 
tooky as it had been, for some time before, a favourite study 
of mine, having, when qualifying myself for another busi- 
ness, given some attention to the forensic oratory of the an- 
cientSy and having afterwards remarked both the analogies and 
differences between it and the Christian eloquence. Of this 
abstract every one who chose it took a copy ; and as we had no 
object but general usefulness, every one was at liberty to 
communicate it to whom he pleased. I have a copy of tliis 
still in my possession, and as in the main I am at present 
of the same sentiments, I shall freely use it in the lectures 
I am to give on this subject. At the same time I do not 
intend servilely to follow it, but shall make such alterations 
as I shall see cause, for I acknowledge that further expe- 
rience Jiath made me in some particulars change my opinion. 
Besides suggesting to you the advantages that may redound 
from such small societies formed among students for mu- 
tual improvement, I had another reason for prefacing my 
prelections on the composition of pulpit discourses with this 
anecdote, which was, that I might not appear to arrogate more 
merit than truly belonged to me. To come therefore to the 
point in hand; it was observed in a former lecture that the word 
eloquence, in its greatest latitude, denotes that art or talent by 
which the discourse is adapted to its end. Now all the legi- 
timate ends of speaking, whatever be the subject, you will find, 
if you attend to it, are reducible to these four. Every speech 
hath, or ought to have, for its professed aim, either to en- 
lighten the understanding, to please the imagination, to 
move the passions, or to influence the will. 

The first of these may be subdivided into two others. 
When a speaker addresseth himself to the understanding, 
he proposes the instruction of his hearers, and that, either by 
explaining some doctrine unknown or not distinctly compre- 
hended by them, or by proving some position disbelieved or 
doubted by them. In other words, he proposeth either to 
dispel ignorance or to vanquish error. In the one, his aim 
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is their information ; in the other, their convicticHi. Accord- 
ingly, the predominant quality of the former is perspicuity ; 
of the latter, argument* By that, we are made to know; by 
this, to believe. 

The name of address to the imagination may seem at first, -^ 
to some hearers, to convey a notion of too much levity, to 
be a suitable characteristic of any thing which ought to 
come from the pulpit. But this is a mere prejudice, arising 
from an luifavourable sense that is sometimes put upon the 
word imagination, as opposed to truth and reality. Whereas 
vrith us, it only means that faculty of the mind, whereby it 
is capable of conceiving and combining things together^ 
which in that combination have neither been perceived by 
the senses, nor are remembered. Now in that acceptation 
of the word, let it be observed, that all fables, apologues, 
parables, and allegories are addressed to the imagination* 
Poetry, for the most part, both sacred and profane, is an 
address of this sort ; in like manner all prophecy. Indeed, 
in the Jewish idiom poetry and prophecy were synonymous 
terms. Hence it is that the apostle Paul, speaking of the 
Cretans, does not scruple to call one of their poets, thougb 
a pagan, a prophet of their own. This only by the way, in 
order to remove any dislike or luifavourable prepossession 
which may be occasioned by the name. 

In regard to preaching, the only subject with which we 
are at present concerned, the imagination is addressed, hy 
exhibiting to it a lively and beautiful representation of a 
suitable object. As in this exhibition the task of the orator, 
like that of the painter, consisteth in imitation, the merit of 
the work results entirely from these two sources, dignity as 
well in the subject or thing imitated, as in the manner of 
imitation, and resemblance in the performance or picture. 
The principal scope for this kind of address is in narration 
and description, and it attains the summit of perfection in 
what is called the sublime, or those great and noble images, 
which, when in suitable colouring presented to the mind, 
do, as it were, distend the imagination, and delight the soul, 
as with something superlatively excellent. But it is evi- 
dent, that this creative faculty the fancy frequently lends 
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her aid in promoting still nobler ends. From her exuberant 
stores, most of those tropes and figures are derived, which 
have such a marrellous efiicacy in rousing the passions, and^ 
by some secret, sudden, and inexplicable association, awaken- 
ing all the tenderest emotions of the heart. In that case 
the address of the orator is intended not ultimately to 
astonish by the loftiness of the images, or to charm by the 
beauteous resemblance which the painting bears to nature, 
nay it will not permit the hearers even a moment's leisure 
for making the comparison, but as by some magical spell, 
hurries them, before they are aware, into love, pity, grief, 
terror, aversion or desire. It therefore assumes the deno- 
mination of pathetic, which is the characteristic of the third 
species of discourses, that addressed to the passions. 

The fourth and last kind, the most complex of all, which 
is calculated to influence the will, and persuade to action, 
as it is in reality an artful mixture of that which proposeth 
to convince the judgment, and that which interests the 
passions, its distinguishing excellency results from these 
two, the argumentative and the pathetic incorporated toge- 
ther. These acting with united force, constitute that vehe- 
mence, that warm eviction, that earnest and affecting con- 
tention, which is admirably fitted for persuasion, and hath 
always been regarded as the supreme qualification in an 
orator. Of the four sorts of discourses now enumerated it 
may be observed in general, that each preceding species, in 
the order above exhibited, is preparatory to the subsequent, 
that each subsequent species is founded on the preceding, 
and that thus they ascend in a regular progression. Know- 
ledge, the object of the understanding, fumisheth materials 
for the fancy ; the fancy culls, compounds, and by her 
mimic art disposes these materials so as to affect the pas- 
sions; the passions are the natural spurs to volition or 
action, and so need only to be rightly directed. So much in 
general for the different kinds of discourses on whatever 
sabject, from the bare consideration of the object addressed, 
imderstanding, imagination, passion, will, and those funda- 
mental principles of eloquence in the largest acceptation 
which result from these. But as the kind addressed to the 
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understanding, has been subdivided into two, that which 
barely explains, and that which proves, I shall henceforth 
consider them as five in number. 

I come now to apply these universal principles to the 
particular subject with which we are immediately con- 
cerned. It hath been occasionally observed, oftener than 
once, that the reformation of mankind is the great and 
ultimate end of the whole ministerial function, and espe- 
cially of this particular branch, preaching or discouisang 
from the pulpit. But it is not necessary that the ultimate 
end of the whole should be the inunediate scope of every 
part. It is enough, that the immediate scope of the part 
be such, that the attainment of it is manifestly a step 
towards the ultimate end of the whole. In other words, 
the former ought always to serve as a means for the effecting 
of the latter. Let us proceed in considering the propriety 
of particular and immediate ends by this rule. 

First then, in order to effect the reformation of men, that 
is, in order to bring them to a right disposition and practice, 
there are some things which of necessity they must be made 
to know. No one will question, that the knowledge of the 
nature and extent of the duties which they are required to 
practise, and of the truths and doctrines which serve as 
motives to practice, is absolutely necessary. The explica- 
tion of these in the pulpit forms a species of discourses 
which falls imder the first class above mentioned. It is 
addressed to the understanding, its aim is information, the 
only obstacle it hath to remove is ignorance. Sermons of 
this sort we shall henceforth distinguish by the term expla- 
natory. Now if knowledge is the first step in religion, 
faith is certainly the second, for the knowledge of any tenet 
influenc^th our conduct only so far as it is beUeved. My 
knowledge of the peculiar doctrines maintained by Maho- 
metans nowise affects my practice. Why ? Because I do 
not believe them. When therefore revelation in genera], 
or any of its fundamental doctrines in particular, are known 
to be called in question by a considerable part of the con- 
gregation, it is doubtless incumbent on the preacher ear- 
nestly to contend for the faith which was once delivered to 
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the saintSy and consequently it must be a proper subject for 
the pulpit to defend the cause of religion by refuting ther 
cavils of gainsayers and publicly evincing the truth. Such 
defence and confutation form a species of discourses which 
falls under the second class above mentioned. It is ad- 
dressed to the understanding, its aim is conviction ; the 
adversaries it encounters are scepticism and error. Dis- 
courses of this sort we shall distinguish by the name con- 
troversial. Both the above sorts, the explanatory and the 
controversial, as they coincide in the objects addressed, the 
understanding of the hearers, go also under the common 
name of instructive. 

Further, as one way, and indeed a very powerful way, of 
recommending religion is by example, it must be conducive 
to the general end of preaching above mentioned, to make 
it sometimes the business of a sermon to exhibit properly any 
known good character, by giving a lively narrative of the per- 
son's life, or of any signal period of his life, or of any par- 
ticular virtue, as illustrated through the different periods of 
his life. For performances of this kind the history of our 
Lord Jesus Christ affords the richest fund of matter. In 
like manner, the lives of the saints recorded in scripture, 
the prophets, apostles, and martyrs, such at least with which 
from the accoimts given in holy writ we have occasion to be 
acquainted, make very proper subjects. Add to these what 
are called funeral sermons, or merited encomiums on the life 
and actions of deceased persons, eminent for virtue and 
piety, whose character is well known to the people ad- 
dressed. It may not want its use, on the contrary, to 
delineate sometimes in proper colours the conduct of the 
vicious. To do justice to the respectable qualities and 
worthy actions of a good man is to present an audience 
with an amiable and animated pattern of Christian excel- 
lence, which, by operating on their admiration and their 
love, raiseth in their miud a pious emulation. That we are, 
without attending to it, induced to imitate what we ad- 
mire and love, will not admit a question. Exhibitions of 
this kind from the pulpit form a species of discourses 
which fall under the third class above mentioned : they are 
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addressed to the imagination^ and their scope is to pro- 
mote virtue by insinuation ; the view of excellence engages 
love, love awakes emulation, and that as naturaUy produces 
imitation. In order to distinguish such discourses, we shall 
henceforth denominate them commendatory. 

Again, when an audience is about to be employed in any 
solemn office of religion, which, that it may prove edifying 
to those engaged in it, requires in them a devout, a recol- 
lected, and a benevolent disposition of soul, it will doubt- 
less tend to promote the general end, reformation, to make 
it the immediate scope of the sermon, by working on the 
affections of the audience, to mould them into a suitable 
firame. Sermons of this sort Ml under the fourth class 
above mentioned: they are addressed to the passions, and 
their scope is to beget virtuous and devout habits by con- 
formation. This species of discourses we call pathetic. It 
deserves, however, to be remarked, that the pathos excited 
by the preacher ought ever to be accompanied with and 
chastened by piety, submission, and charity. At the same 
time that it conveys 4:>oth light and heat to the soul, it is 
pure and inoffensive, like that wherein God i^peared to 
Moses in the bush which burned but was not consumed. 
It is this kind of pathos, in its lowest degree, which the 
French devotional writers have distinguished by the name 
of onctiofi, but for which we have not a proper term in 
English. Mr. Gibbon, a late celebrated historian, says in 
one place, after Jortin, that what the French call onc^um, 
the English call cant. This on some occasions may be 
true ; but it is not the constant or even the general mean- 
ing of the word. What the English call cant in preaching, 
is no other than a frequent recurrence to certain common 
words and phrases, vnth which the people are delighted 
merely through habit, but which convey no sound instruc- 
tion whatever : that termed onction by the French is such a 
manner in the speaker as convinces the hearers that he is mudi 
in earnest, that he speaks from real affections to them, and 
thereby strongly engages their attention. That cant, with 
ignorant hearers, may produce an effect somewhat similar, 
is not to be denied ; but the result upon the whole cannot 
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be the same. Onction is an excellent vehicle for instruction ; 
but where no instruction is conveyed, the hearer can be ren- 
dered neither wiser nor better by mere cant : he may be 
hereby made a greater bigot and a greater fool. The two 
last kinds of discourses, it must be owned, are near akin to 
each other, and very apt to be confounded. The enemies 
they combat are indifference and listlessness. If we thought 
it necessary to observe a scrupulous exactness in distin- 
guishing, we should rather say (for the words are not syno- 
nymous) that the enemy of tfie former is indifference, and 
of the latter listlessness. And let me add, these often prove 
more daijgerous adversaries to religion than others of more 
hostile appearance and of more formidable names. 

Finally, it will not be questioned, that it will frequently 
be proper, to make it the direct design of a discourse to 
persuade to a good^or to dissuade from a bad life in general, 
or to engage to the performance of any particular duty, or 
to an abstinence from any particular sin, and that either 
from all the arguments, or from any one class of arguments 
afforded by the light of nature, or by revelation, and adapted 
to the purpose. Discourses of this sort fidl imder the 
fifth and last class above mentioned. They are addressed to 
the will ; their aim is persuasion. The enemies they com- 
bat, are irreligion and vice. Such sermons we discriminate 
by the term persuasive. 

Let us now, for ftirther illustration of the subject, con- 
sider whether the different sorts of discourses from the pulpit 
above enumerated bear any analogy to the different sorts of 
orations treated of by ancient rhetoricians. These both 
Greeks and Romans, after Aristotle, have distributed into 
three kinds, the judiciary, the demonstrative, and the de- 
liberative. The judiciary is the name by which the 
Stagyrite has thought fit to distinguish the pleadings of 
advocates or counsellors, whether in accusation of an adver- 
sary, or in defence of a client. As in all such pleadings, 
and indeed in all litigation whatever, there is something 
affirmed by one of the litigants, which is denied by the 
other, so the aim of each is to convince the bench, that his 
representation is agreeable to truth, and to refute the 

8 
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arguments of his antagonist. The point in dispute is 
sometimes a question of fact. Did the defendant do, or 
not do, the action, with which he is chaiged by the plaintiff? 
Sometimes it is a question of right. The fact may be 
undeniable ; and the only point in debate, Was it right, 
wrong, or indifferent ? lawful or criminal ? sometimes indeed 
both points may be contended by the parties. But it doth 
not belong to lis, to enter into these minutise, or consider 
the different sources of topics, whence the proof must be 
derived. Only from what hath been said, it is manifest that 
this species, from its very nature, is perfectly analogous to 
the secbnd class of sermons, the controversial. It is directed 
to the understanding ; its aim is conviction ; the adversaries 
it professeth to combat, are doubtfulness and mistake. The 
demonstrative, a name given to those panegyrics or funeral 
orations, which were sometimes by pjjblic authority pro- 
nounced in honour of departed patriots and hero^, must, 
from the design of insinuating the love of virtue by exhi- 
biting such examples to their imitation, so exactly and so 
evidently coincide in form and composition (however dif- 
ferent in regard to matter or subject) to the third class of 
sermons above mentioned, the commendatory, that I shoidd 
think it unnecessary to attempt any further illustration of it 
Only it may not be amiss to observe here by the way, that to 
this poHtical expedient among the ancient Grreeks and Ro- 
mans, of paying such public honours to their great men 
departed, perhaps more than to any other, that love of their 
coimtry, that contempt of life, and that thirst of military 
glory, for which they were so remarkable, is to be ascribed. 
The term deliberative is applied to speeches in the senate or 
in the assembly of the people, whose express aim is to per- 
suade the audience to come to a certain resolution, in regard 
to their conduct as a commonwealth or state, such as, to 
declare war, or to make peace, to enter into an alliance, or 
the contrary. Discourses of this sort must evidently be in 
many respects very similar to the fifth and last class of ser- 
mons above mentioned. They are addressed to the willi 
their aim is persuasion. The enemies they combat are 
temerity, imprudence, and other such vices, considered par- 
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ticularly as political evils, as prejudicial to the interest or 
honour of the state. Nay there will be often foimd a pretty 
considerable coincidence in the topics, from which the argu- 
ments, in both these kinds of persuasives, are commonly 
drawn. The useful, the honourable, the equitable, are 
considerations entirely well adapted to each. To the first 
and fourth kinds of sermons mentioned, there is not found 
any thing in the institutes of rhetoricians which can be 
denominated analogous. The first, the explanatory, is 
indeed, of all kinds, the simplest, and may in respect of 
form be considered as bearing a resemblance to the lessons 
delivered in the schools of the philosophers, in regard to 
which, no person, as far as I know, has thought it necessary 
to lay down rules. The fourth kind, the pathetic, hath in 
' point of aim more similarity to the eloquence of the theatre, 
tragedy in particular, than to that either of the bar or of 
the senate. But the difierence in form, arisypg firom the 
nature of the work, between all dramatic compositions, and 
the discourses prepared for the pulpit, is so extremely great, 
that I have not judged it necessary hitherto so much as to 
name this species of oratory. 

And as probably I shall not have occasion in these prelec- 
tions to mention it hereafter, I shall now take the liberty to 
give you briefly, in passing, my sentiments concerning the- 
atrical performances, and the use which may be made of them 
hy the Christian orator. As to the drama in general, it is 
inanifestly no more than a particular form, in which a tale 
or fable is exhibited ; and, if the tale itself be moral and 
iBstructive, it would require no small degree of fanaticism 
to make one think, that its being digested into so naany dia- 
logues and dressed up in the dramatic form, can render it 
unmoral and pernicious. So much for the question of right, 
as I may call it. If firom this, we proceed to a question of 
«w;t, to which the other very naturally gives occasion, and 
inquire whether the greater number of modem plays be 
snch tales as we can really denominate moral and instruc- 
tive, or on the contrary such as have a tendency to vitiate 
the principles and debauch the practice of the. spectators ; 
to this point, I acknowledge it is more difficult to give a 
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satisfi^tory answer. I own indeed, that in my judgment the 
far greater part of our comedies, I say not all, merit the 
latter character, rather than the former. For not to men- 
tion the gross indecencies with which many of them ahound, 
and to the reproach of our national taste, as well as morals, 
(English comedy perhaps more than any other,) what is ge- 
nerally the hero of the piece, but a professed rake or liber- 
tine, who is a man of more spirit, forsooth, than to be 
checked in his pursuits by the restraints of religion, the 
dictates of conscience, the laws of society, or, (which were 
accounted sacred even among pagans and barbarians) by the 
rights of hospitality and of private friendship ? Such a cme, 
the poet, in order to recommend him to the special favour of 
the audience, adorns with all the wit and humour and other 
talents, of which he himself is master, and always crowns 
with success in the end. Hence it is, that the stage with 
us may, wjthout any hyperbole, be defined, the school 
of gallantry and intrigue, in other words, the school of 
dissoluteness. Here the youth of both sexes may learn 
to get rid of that troublesome companion, modesty, in- 
tended by Providence as a guard to virtue, and a check 
against licentiousness. Here vice may soon provide her- 
self in a proper stock of effirontery for effectuating her de- 
signs, and triimiphing over innocence. But besides the evil 
that too commonly results from the nature and conduct of 
the fable, there is another, in the tendency to dissipation 
and idleness, the great enemies of sobriety, industry, and re- 
flection, which theatrical amusements ordinarily give to the 
younger part of the spectators. On the other hand, are 
there no advantages which may serve as a counterbalance to 
these evils ? There are some advantages ; it would not be 
candid to dissemble them, but they can be no counter^ 
balance. What is just pronunciation, easy motion, and 
graceful action, compared with virtue ? Those accomplish- 
ments are merely superficial, an external polish ; this is in- 
ternal and essential. But at the same time that we acknow- 
ledge that the manner and pronunciation of the orator may 
be improved by that of the actor, we must also admit on 
the other side, tiiat by the same means it may be injured. 
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And I have known it^ in fact^ injured in consequence of too 
servile an imitation of the stage. I allow, that what hath 
been advanced regards only the modem English comedy, 
for, though some of our tragedies are also exceptionable 
in point of morals, yet they are comparatively but a few, 
and those by no means faidty in the same way, and much less 
to the same d^ree. And as I woidd with equal freedom 
approve, and even recommend what I think laudable and 
useful, as I woidd censure what I thjnk blameable and hurt- 
ful, I cannot deny,*but that both in regard to the senti- 
ments, and in the wonderful talent of operating on the pas- 
sions, the tragic poet will often give important lessons to the 
preacher. I woidd be far, then, from dissuading you from 
consulting occasionally whatever may contribute to your im- 
provement. Our great apostle, as we learn from his history 
and epistles, did not scruple to read the dramatic pieces of hea- 
then poets ; nay, he has even thought fit sometimes to quote 
their sentiments with approbation, and to give their very words 
the sanction of sacred writ. Where debates arise on any sub- 
ject, it is almost invariably the case, that both sides run to 
extremes, alike deserting truth and moderation. It is the 
part of a wise man, like the bee, to extract from every thing 
what is good and salutary, and to guard against whatever is 
of a contrary quality. But I am aware, that the most of 
what I have said on this subject may be looked on as a 
digression. I acknowledge it in a great measure is sp ; but 
as the mention of it was perfectly apposite, and as few topics 
have occasioned warmer disputes among Christians, I did 
not think it suited that decorum of character, which I woidd 
vnsh always to preserve, to appear artfully, when a fSeur op- 
portunity o£fers, to avoid telling freely my opinion. 
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LECTURE VI. 



On the Composition of Lectures. 

In my last lecture on the subject of pulpit eloquence I 
told you, that every discourse was addressed ^f'^'^^ 
understanding of the hearers, to their imagination, to th«r 
passions, or to their will. As those addressed to the un- 
derstanding may be intended either for explaining some^ 
udmown to them, or for proving somethmg d«beUey^ or 
doubted by them, sermons, in the largest acceptation of the 
word, may be distributed into five cbsses, the exphinatoiy, 
the argumentative or controversial, the demonstrabve or 
commendatory, the pathetic, and the persuasive. It wiU 
not be amiss here, in order to prevent mistakes, to take 
notice of the particular import wHch I mean top'l^ 
some terms, as often as I employ them on this subject. T^ 
first I shall mention is tiie term demonstrattve, which, in the 
appUcation usual with rhetoricians, hath no relation to the 
sense of the words as used by mathematiaans. Here it 
hath no concern with proof or argument of any kind, but 
relates solely to the strength and distinctness with which an 
object is exhibited, so as to render the conceptions of the 
imairination ahnost equal in vivacity and vigour with the 
pe^ptions of sense. This is entirely agreeable to the us^ 
both of the Latin word demonstratims, and of the breek 
«,oJ««r«oc among critics, orators, and poets. Anotiier dai- 
ference I b^ you will remark, is between conwctwis and 
persuasion, which, in common language, are frequently con- 
founded. To speculative truth, the term conoiction only, 
with its conjugates, ought to be applied. Thus we say pro- 
perly, I am convinced of the being of a God. In popular 
language, we should sometimes in this case say penuadtd, 
but this application of the term is evidently inaccurate. He 
hath proved the truth of revelation to my full convicti<m. I 
attempted to convince him of his erwMf. And even in re- 
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gard to moral truths when no more is denoted but the assent 
of the understandings the proper term is to convince. I am 
convinced it is my duty, yet I cannot prevail on myself to 
do it. This is well illustrated by that of the poet. 

Video meUon, proboque, deterion lequor. 

I am convinced^ but not persuaded: my understanding is 
subdued, but not my will : the first term always and solely 
relates to opinion, the second to practice. The operation 
of conviction is merely on the understanding, that of persua- 
sion is on the will and resolution. Indeed the Latin word 
periuadeo, \a susceptible of precisely the same ambiguity 
with the English* It is this double meaning which gave 
occasion to that play upon the word used by Augustine, 
when he said, '* Non persuadebis, etiamsi persuaseris." The 
import of which in plain English manifestly is, Though your 
arguments may convince my reason, they shall not determine 
my resolution: or,'^ou may convince, but shall not per- 
suade me. The first of the distinctions now mentioned will 
serve to discriminate the argumentative or controversial from 
the demonstrative or commendatory, the other distinguishes 
the controversial from the persuasive. 

I would further observe, that though any one discourse 
admits only one of the ends above enumerated as the prin- 
cipal, nevertheless, in the progress of a discourse many 
things may be advanced, which are more immediately and 
i^parently directed to some of the other ends of q>eaking. 
Bat then it ought always to appear, that such ends are in- 
tioduced as means, and rendered conducive to that which is 
the primary intention. Accordingly, the propriety of these 
secondary ends will always be inferred from their subservi- 
ency to the principal design. For example, a sermon of 
the first or second kinds, the explanatory or the controver- 
sial, addressed to the understanding, and calcidated to 
illastrate or evince some point of doctrine, may borrow aid 
firom the imagination, and admit metaphor and comparison. 
But not the bolder and more striking figures, as that called 
phantasia, prosopopoeia, andthe like, which are not so much 
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intended to tlirow light on a subject as to excite admiration; 
much less will it admit an address to the passions, which 
never fails to disturb the operation of the intellectual fa- 
culty. Either of these, it is obvious, far firom being subser- 
vient to the main design, simple explanation or proof, would 
distract the attention from it. Such arts, however, I cannot 
call them legitimate, have sometimes been successfiiDy used, 
but in such cases, if impartially examined, the scope of the 
speaker will be found to have been more to cloud than to 
enlighten the understandings of his hearers, and to deceive 
rather than to edify. They are of those unlucky arts, which 
are naturally fitted more for serving a bad cause than a good 
one, and, by consequence, when used in a good cause, rather 
hurt it with the judicious, by rendering it suspected. 

Now, before I proceed to consider the rules which ought 
to be observed in these different sorts of composition result- 
ing from their respective natures, I shall make a few re- 
marks on a kind of discourses very common in this country, 
which come not under the general n^e of sermons, and 
follow rules peculiar to themselves. As the Bible is with us 
protestants acknowledged to be the repository, and indeed 
the only original, full, and untainted repository of Christian 
knowledge ; and as the study of it is maintained to be a duty 
incumbent on every disciple of Christ, that kind of dis- 
courses with us commonly called lectures^ have been devised 
as means of facilitating to the people the profitable reading 
of holy writ. We acknowledge, indeed, that in all things 
essential to salvation, scripture is sufficiently perspicuous 
even to the vulgar ; and that, in such important matters, if 
any man err, it will be found more the fault of the heart 
than of the head. But this acknowledgment is nowise in- 
consistent with the avowal, that there are in this repository 
many things highly useful and instructive, which do ttot 
immediately appear upon the surface, which require more 
time and application to enable us to discover, and in which 
in particular it is the province of the pastor to lend his assist- 
ance to the illiterate and the weak. That people may be 
put in a capacity of reading with judgment and without 
difficulty, those parts of scripture which are most doaely 
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iconnected with the Christian faith and practice^ lecturing^ 
or> as it is called in some places, expounding ^ hath been first 
prescribed by our church rulers. The end or design of a 
lecture, therefore, is to explain the train of reasoning con- 
tained, or the series of events related, in a certain portion of 
the sacred text, and to make suitable observations from it, 
in regard either to the doctrines, or to the duties of our re- 
ligion. As all discourses of this kind consist of two principal 
parts, the explication, and the remarks or inferences, so they 
may be distributed into two classes, according as the one or 
the other constitutes the principal object of the expounder. 
In discourses of the first class, it is the chief design of the 
speaker to explain the import of a portion of scripture, 
which may not be perfectly clear to Christians of all denomi- 
nations. In the second, it is his great scope to deduce from 
a passage, whose general or literal meaning is sufiSlciently 
perspicuous, useful reflections concerning providence, the 
economy of grace, or the conduct of human life. Were we 
nicely to distinguish the two kinds, I should say that the 
ultimate end of the former is to teach the people to read 
the scriptures with understanding, and of the latter to ac- 
custom them to read them with reflection. The former, 
therefore, may more properly (according to the current im- 
port of the words) be termed an exposition^ and the latter a 
lecture. And in this manner we ^all afterwards distin- 
guish them. Both are properly of the explanatory kind, 
though, from the complex nature of the subject, the form 
of composition will be very diflerent from that of the first 
class of sermons mentioned above. Indeed, several English 
sermons, for instance, those on the compassionate Samaritan, 
the prodigal son, or any other of our Lord's parables, may 
strictly be denominated lectures in the sense to which we 
just now appropriated the term. And of this sort also are 
several of the homilies of the ancient fathers. Nay, there 
are some discourses that go under the general appellation 
of sermons, particularly of Bishop Hoadley and Doctor 
Clarke, that properly belong to that class we distinguished 
by the name exposition, being no other than a sort of fami- 
liar commentary on some of the most difficult passages in 
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the epistolary writings of the apostle Paul* They di&r 
from us in Scotland, only in the manner in which the re- 
plication is introduced from the pidpit. We take the whole 
portion of scripture for a text, they commonly a single Terse 
at the end of it, hy means of which all the other verses as 
connected, are more awkwardly ushered into the diseoorae ; 
for as all these share equally in the explication, so in most 
cases the remarks hear no more relation to the text, than to 
any other sentence in the context. The relation is ccnn- 
monly to the whole taken together, and not to a part con- 
sidered separately. That it may not he necessary to letom 
af);erwards to the consideration of these two clanes of dis* 
courses, which I denominate expositions and lectures, I 
shall now make a few observations in regard to their compo- 
sition, and so dismiss this article. 

And first, as to the subject to be chosen, care should be 
taken, that as much as possible it may be aney that is, one 
distinct passage of history, (if taken from any of the histo- 
rical books of scripture) one parable, one similitude, one 
chain of reasoning, or the illustration of one point of doc- 
trine or of duty. When a minister purposes, in a course of 
teaching, to give the exposition of a whole book of scrip- 
ture, it is of much greater' moment, and unspeakably more 
conducive to the edification of the hearers, that in the distri- 
bution of the parts, more regard be had to the natural con- 
nexion that may subsist between the sentiments, than to 
the artificial division of the words into chapters and verses. 
For it is manifest, that in making this distribution of the 
sacred books, which, by the way, is an invention merely hu- 
man and not very ancient, there hath often been very little 
attention given to the sense. You will easily conceive, that 
it must be still a greater faidt in expounding, to confine 
one's self regularly, as some do, to the same or nearly the 
same number of verses. Nothing can tend more effectually 
to injure the sense, and to darken (instead of enlightening) 
the subject. Nothing would less fall under the description 
which the apostle gives of the manner of the workman that 
hath no reason to be ashamed, "his rightly dividing the 
word of truth." To merit this praise, one must, like a skil- 
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ill! anatomist, chiefly attend, in the division, to the distinc- 
ttve characters and limits which nature hath assigned to the 
several' parts ; and not, like a carver for the table, merely to 
the size and form. 

The second remark I shall make is, that if the portion of 
scripture be, as to the sense, not so independent of the 
words immediately preceding, but that some attention to 
these will throw light upon the sacred lesson, the preacher 
may very properly introduce himself to his subject by points 
ing out in few words the connexion. There are cases in 
which this is necessary ; there are, in which we shoidd say it 
were improper ; and there are, no doubt, in which it is dis- 
cretionary. Of the first kind are many passages in Paul's 
epistles ; for though, perhaps, you can say of the passage 
with strict propriety, it is one, because it is only one topic 
that is treated in it, or at least the argument is considered 
in one particular point of view, yet it makes, as it were, a 
member of a train of reasoning which runs through several 
chapters ; and of this series it may be requisite to take a cursory 
review, in order to obtain a more distinct apprehension of 
the import of the passage read. It is improper, when there 
is no connexion at all with the words preceding, as in the 
relation given us of several of the miracles performed by 
our Lord, which have no other connexion in the history 
than that the one, in fact, preceded the other ; or it may be 
only, that the one is first related, and the other immediately 
after* The same may be said of several of the parables. 
Some of these, indeed, have a natural connexion with a pre- 
cedii^ passage, having been pronounced by our Lord in the 
illustration of some point which he had been just inculcat- 
ing. In such cases, when the design of die parable is suffi- 
cientiy clear of itself, to trace the connexion is not absolutely 
necessary. As good use, however, may be made of it, it 
cannot be called improper. This, therefore, is an example 
of those' cases wherein it is discretionary. There are several 
other instances, which the intelligent hearer will easily dis- 
tinguish for himself. I shall mention only one. Were it 
the design of a preacher to expound to a congregation the 
Lord's prayer, as recorded in the sixth chapter of Matthew, 
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he may justly consider it as a matter of meft chcucey 
whether he shall take any notice of the words preceding or 
of the subsequent, because, though his text be connected 
with both, it is so independently intelligible, and so com' 
pletely one in itself, that he is under no necessity to recur 
to these for the illustration of his subject. 

My third observation shall be, that his exposition of the 
portion of scripture read may either be verse by verse, 
paragraph by paragraph, sentence by sentence, where diore 
is any obscurity or difficulty in the verse, sentence, ex 
paragraph that seems to require it ; or it may be by a kind 
of paraphrase of the whole passage. I have observed already 
that there are two kinds of discourses, the expositiim, and 
the lecture, into which this class may be distributed; the 
former of these methods, by verses or sentences, is best 
suited to the first, the latter, by paraphrase, to the second. 
In the first there are supposed some difficulties to be removed, 
and some darkness to be dispelled: in order to this» mate 
minuteness and closer attention to the several parts ii 
necessary. In the second, as the scope of the whole passage 
is supposed to be abundantly perspicuous, a few pertinent 
introductory remarks may sometimes happily enough super- 
sede the necessity even of a paraphrase. 

The fourth observation shall be in relation to the difficulties 
which, in the first species of lectures mentioned, the 
expounder must endeavour to remove. And they are these, 
an apparent inconsistency between the import of any vme 
or expression and the principles of right reason, or a seeming 
contradiction to other texts of scripture, or to any known 
historical fact ; in like manner if the words taken Uterally 
seem to support any erroneous opinion, or to authorize any 
improper practice, or if the preacher is aware that it consists 
with the knowledge of a considerable part of his audience, 
that such uses are made of the words by some sect or par^ 
stilt subsisting amongst us. I mention these things with the 
greater caution, because if the difficulties are not obvious of 
themselves, or are such as can be reasonably thought to have 
come to the knowledge of very few, if any, in the auditory, 
it is much better they remain unnoticed by the speaker,.!^ 
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he should be imagined to have more the talent of suggesting 
sonples and raising difficulties than of removing them. 
And this will especially hold in regard to what hath at any 
time been pleaded in favour of the errors of ancient or 
distant sects^ of which the congregation knows httle or 
nothing, and by whose axts they can be in no hazard of being 
seduced. If the subject were, for example, the parable of 
the supper, in the 14th chapter of Luke, it would be very 
pertinent to show that the expression " compel them to come* 
in,** which occurs in that passage, doth not authorize perse- 
cution or force in matters of reUgion ; because it is notorious 
diat this absurd use hath been and still is made of the words. 
But if the portion of scripture to be explained were the 
first chapter of the gospel by John, to what Christian congre- 
gation would it answer any valuable purpose to make them 
acquainted with the ravings of the Gnostics and their wild 
extravaganci^ about the Eons t 

I shall add, that particular care ought to be taken in 
expounding the scriptures to the people, not to appear over- 
learned and over-critical in one*s explications. There is no 
occasion to obtrude on an audience, as some do, all the jarring 
interpretations given by different commentators, of which it 
is much better that the people should remain ignorant than 
that they should be apprized. For this knowledge can serve 
no other purpose, than to distract their thoughts and perplex 
their judgment. Before you begin to build it is necessary 
to remove such impediments, as lie directly in your way ; 
but you could not account him other than a very foolish 
builder, who shoidd first collect a deal of rubbish, which 
was not in his way, and consequently could not have ob- 
stfucted his work, that he might have the pleasure and merit 
of removing it. And do the fantastic, absurd, and contra- 
dictory glosses of commentators deserve a better name than 
rubbish? No, surely. But if such absurd glosses are un- 
known to your congregation, they are rubbish which lies not 
in your way. No interpretation therefore or gloss should 
ever be mentioned in order to be refuted, unless it be such 
as the words themselves on a superficial view, might seem to 
countenance, or such as is generally known to the people to 
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be put upon them by some interpretersy or sects of Ghiistums. 
Where a false gloss caimot be reasonably supposed to be 
either known or thought of by the auddence, it is m the 
preacher worse than being idly ostentatious of his leaming» 
to introduce such erroneous gloss or comment. And as to 
an excess of criticism in this exercise, it ought also doubt- 
less careftilly to be avoided. We must always remember 
the difference between a church and a collie* In most 
Christian congregations there are very few, if any, linguists. 
I do not say that in our lectures we ought never to mention 
the original or recur to it. Justice to the passage we explain 
may sometimes require it. Nor is it necessaiy, tfiat our trans- 
lators should be deemed infEdlible, even by the multitude. 
It is enough, that we consider as the pure dictates of the 
Spirit, those intimations with which the prophets and apostles 
were inspired. But then, on the other hand, it is neidier 
modest nor .prudent in the preacher, especially if a young 
man, to be at every turn censuring the translators, and pre- 
tending to mend their iversion. It is not modest, as they, 
over whom the corrector assumes a superiority, are allowed 
on all hands to have been men of eminent talents and eru- 
dition. And it is not prudent, as this practice never CeuIs to 
produce in the minds of the people a want of c<nifidence in 
their Bible, which tends greatly to lessen its authority. 
Therefore, though I am by no means for ascribing infidH- 
bility to any human expositors, propriety requires that we 
should neither too often nor too abruptly tax with blun- 
dering, before such a promiscuous audience as our congre- 
gations commonly are, men of so respectable mem<»y. 
Manly freedom of inquiry, becoming a protestant, becoming 
a Briton, tempered with that decent reserve which suits the 
humble Christian, will guard the judicious against both ex- 
tremes, an overweening conceit of his own abilities, and an 
implicit faith in those of others. And indeed in r^;ard Co 
every thing which may be introduced either in the way of 
criticism or comment, it ought ever to be remembered, that 
it is not enough, that such an observation is just, that such 
an interpretation hath actually been given, or that such an 
opinion hath been maintained ; the previous inquiry, which 
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the preacher ought to make by himself, is, whether it be of 
any conseqnenee to the peofde to be infarmed of the ob* 
aetrationy comment or opinion. This inquiry, impartially 
made, will prove a check against the immoderate indulgence 
of what is perhaps the natural bent of his own genius, 
whether it be to critical or controversial disquisition, and 
which it is not always easy for youth, commonly impetuous 
and opinionative, duly to restrain. If on other occasions, 
more especially on this, the apostolical admonition ought to 
be sacredly observed, that "nothing proceed out of the 
speaker's mouth, but that which is good to the use of edi- 
fying, that it may minister grace to the hearers." But for 
our direction in this kind of discernment, no precepts, it 
must be acknowledged, will suffice. A fund of good sense 
is absolutely necessary, enlightened by a knowledge of man* 
kind* In this, as in every other composition, the maxim 
of the poet invariably holds, 

Serlbendi recto lapera eet prindpiimi et Ibat. 

I shall just add the fifth and last observation in relation to 
the remarks or inferences. These, as was hinted aheady 
in the exposition, whose chief aim is to throw light on the 
sacred text and remove the difficulties, are to be considered as 
only a subordinate part of the discourse; in the lecture, they 
are to be considered as the principal. In the former, there- 
fore, they do not require to be so fully treated, as in the 
latter. It is enough, that the remarks are just in them* 
selves, pertinent in regard to the subject of discourse, and 
expressed with sufficient perspicuity and energy. But in the 
lecture, properly so called, where the observations are 
the primary object of the speaker, and that for which the 
paaaage of scripture was chosen as a text, it is not enough 
that they be just, pertinent, and perspicuous, they require 
besides, to be more copiously treated, and such of them as 
are of a practical nature to be more warmly enforced. Nay, 
they admit all that variety in respect of illustration, proof, 
and recommendation, which are to be found in discourses 
explanatory, controversial, or persuasive. Only for the 
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sake of umty, it may be proper to add, that all the remarb 
compared among themselves should be congenial, and tend 
to illustrate one another, that is, all doctrinal, or all prac- 
tical ; and whether the one, or the other, that they be points 
nearly and mutually related, that thus the discourse maj, if 1 
may so express myself, be of one colour and tenor through- 
out. Quick transitions &om the warmth of the pathos to 
the coldness of criticism, from the moral and persuasiTe 
to the abstract and argumentative, or inversely, £rom the 
critical to the pathetic, and from the abstract to the persua- 
sive, are neither natural or easy. Now the transitions heie, 
if there be any, must be quick, even immediate, since the; 
result from the different natures of the remarks that imme- 
diately succeed one another. In the first kind, which we 
distinguished by the name exposition, there is no occasLon 
for so much delicacy in r^ard to the inferences deduced; 
because in it, they being only of a secondary nature in re- 
spect to the scope of the performance, particular discussions 
would neither be proper nor expected. All that is requisite 
is that they be true, fidrly deduced, and properly expressed. 
Now thus much, whatever be the nature of the truths re- 
marked, can make no alteration in the character of the 
performance. In this species, the observations are properly 
no more than inferences, whose evidence, illustration, or en- 
forcement should always be found in the exposition that 
preceded them ; whereas in the lecture proj^rly so called, 
though the coimexion of the remarks with the portion d 
scripture previously and briefly explained, ought to be very 
clear, they are introduced with the express view of being 
supported, illustrated or enforced in the body of the dis- 
course, to which the explication of the text serves only as 
an introduction. So much shall serve for what we call ex- 
positions or lectures, I shall next proceed to the different 
sorts of sermons above defined. 
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LECTURE VIL 

Of explanatory Sermons. The choice of a subject and of texts. 

In my last prelection on the subject of pulpit eloquence, 
after eniunerating the different sorts of discourses, from the 
consideration of the fietculty addressed, I entered particularly 
into the examination of those, which with us are commonly 
called lectures, and which we divided into two sorts, one, 
whose principal end was to remove difficulties in a passage 
not perfectly clear ; the other, whose aim was to form and 
enforce useful observations from a passage naturally fitted 
to give scope for reflection. The first we called exposition, 
the second lecturer I now return to the consideration of 
those discourses, which come under the general denomination, 
of sermons, and which were distributed into five orders, the 
explanatory, the controversial, the commendatory, the pathe* 
tic, and the persuasive. The first and the simplest is the 
explanatory, which may be defined a sermon addressed to 
the understanding of the hearers, and of which the direct 
view is to explain some doctrine of our religion, or the 
nature and extent of some duty. In this species of dis- 
courses, the preacher's antagonist (if I may so express my- 
self) is ignorance, which it is his business to dispel. 

The first thing that falls under consideration is the 
choice of a subject. And in this, care ought to be taken, 
that whether it be more or less extensive, it may be 
strictly and properly one, that it may neither be imperfect, 
and consequently afford the audience but an indistinct ap- 
prehension of the matter discussed, whether it be the 
explication of a tenet, or of a precept of Christianity ; nor 
redundant, by being conjoined with other points or topics, 
which however usefiil in themselves, are neiUier immediately 
connected with, nor necessary to the elucidation of what ia 
properly the subject. The rule of the poet. 

Sit quod TIB ihnplez dontaxat et anom, - 
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will be found a good rule, not only in epic and dramatic 
poetry, but in every kind of compomtion without exception. 
Th^ reason is, it is founded in nature, and what is adapted 
to the facilities of a being such as man. When things are 
brought together into a discourse, between which there is no 
immediate connexion, that which hi^pens to be last said 
goes far to obliterate out of the minds of the hearers all 
that went before. There being no natural and manifest 
relation between the things themselves, and no dependance 
that the one has on the other, the last mentioned thought 
or topic doth as it were exclude its predecessor, by entirely 
occupying its place. Whereas in clearing up the several 
parts of one entire subject, whatever it be, the explication 
of every other branch or member, as you advance, necessaiify 
tends, by the laws of association in our ideas, to recaU to 
our reflections the account given of those that preceded, 
with which its several parts are naturally and intimately 
connected. That we may form some idea of the influence 
of connexion, simplicity and imity upon the memory, do 
but consider the effect in point of remembrance, for it is of 
this only I am now speaking, that would be produced upon 
an audience by one of our Lord's parables, for example, or 
by a distinct passage of his history, or of that of the apos- 
tles, or by any one speech of Peter or Paid recorded in the 
Acts, and compare with it the effect that will be produced 
by reading an equal portion of the book of Proverbs, or of 
the 1 19th Psalm, in neither of which was there any con- 
nexion of sentiments proposed, the greater part of the first 
being intended merely as a collection of wise observations, 
but independent one of another, on the conduct of life ; 
and the other as a collection of pious ejaculations, arranged, 
not by a&Dity in the sentiments, but by the letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet with which the several sentences b^[in. 
But what is necessary to constitute this uniQrof subject and 
design, we shall have occasion more particularly to consider 
afterwards. 

A subject being chosen, the next thing to be sought is the 
text. This seems calculated to answer a double purpose. 

a 
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In tlie first place, it serves as a motto to the discourse, 
notifying to the congregation the aim and subject of the 
preacher ; secondly, being taken from sacred writ, it adds a 
certain dignity and importance to the subject, showing that 
it hath a foundation in scripture, the only standard of our 
religion* It may not be amiss here to examine a little some 
objections that have been thrown out by a celebrated writer 
of the present century, in his Age of Lewis XIV., against 
tins method so imiversally practised by preachers of intro<« 
ducing their subject to the hearers by a text. ** Perhaps," 
says he, " it were to be wished that in banishing from the 
pulpit the bad taste which dishonoured it, this custom of 
preadiing on a text had also been banished. In fact, to 
speak long on a quotation of a line or two, to labour in 
regulating one's whole discourse by that line, such a toil 
appears an amusement scarcely becoming the dignity of the 
ministry. The text proves a sort of device, or rather riddle, 
which the discourse unravels. The Greeks and the Romans 
never knew this usage. It was in the decline of letters that 
it began, and time hath consecrated it." The author must 
here doubtless be understood to mean by Greeks and 
Romans, those nations whilst in a state of paganism, for 
that this practice was current among the Greek and the 
Latin fathers of the church appears manifestly from such of 
their works as are yet extant. And indeed to acquaint us^ 
gravely, and urge it as an argument, that the pagan priests 
never preached upon a text, must appear extraordinary to 
one who attends to this small circumstance, that they never 
preached at all, that there was nothing in all their various 
modes of superstition which was analogous to what is called 
preaching among Christians. And even if there had been* 
any thing among them' that bore an analogy to preaching, 
their example could not have had the least authority with us 
in this particular, as it is notorious they had no acknowledged 
infallible or established standard of doctrine corresponding 
to our Bible, whence their texts could have been drawn. 
But if our author alludes in this not to the customs of the 
heathen priests, but to those of the demagogues and pleaders. 
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the cases are so exceedingly dissimilar, that hardly can anj 
comparison with propriety be made between them, or any 
inference drawn, from the usage of the one to what is proper 
in the other. If indeed we make the proper allowances for 
the disparity in the cases, the example of the ancient oratois 
will be found rather to fEtvour, than to discountenance the 
practice ; because though they had nothing which could in 
strict propriety be called a text, they had in effect a subject 
propounded, to which they were bound in speaking to 
confine themselves. Thus in judiciary or forensic harangues, 
the summons or indictment was to all intents a text, and in 
the deliberative orations pronounced in the senate house or 
in the assembly of the people, the overture cor motion which 
gave rise to the debate answered precisely the same purpose. 
At least one of the designs above mentioned, which the text 
with us is calculated to answer, namely, a notification to the 
hearers, and a remembrancer as to the subject of discouise, 
was fully accomplished, and as to the other end, the 
difference in the nature of the thing superseded the use of 
it. The only species of discourses with them, in which 
there was nothing that bore the least analogy to this so uni- 
versal usage among Christian teachers, was the demonstratiTe, 
or their eulogiums on the dead. And here doubtless the 
notoriety of the occasion and purpose of their meeting, 
which was commonly at funeral solenmities, rendered any 
verbal intimation of the subject less necessary, than in the 
two others already taken notice of. It may indeed be urged 
in answer to what hath been said, that the preacher himself 
may intimate his subject in as explicit terms as he pleases 
before he begin. But to this I would reply, that a bare 
intimation is not enough in a matter of so great consequence, 
that the effect of the whole discourse in a great measure 
depends upon the attention given to it. Nothing can serve 
better to fix their attention than this solenm manner of 
ushering in the discourse by reading a passage of sacred 
writ, in which every person, at least in protestant congiv- 
gations, may satisfy himself by recurring to the passage 
mentioned in his own Bible ; at the same time nothing can 
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serve better as a monitor of the speaker's view, if the text 
hath been judiciously chosen, and the sermon be apposite, 
since the people, if they please, may have it constantly in 
their eye. I acknowlet^e at the same time that the use of 
a text, as either a device or an enigma, is justly reprehen- 
sible, and that the conceited choice that hath been made of 
passages of holy vmt for this purpose, and the strange 
manner wherein such passages have been treated in the 
sermon, as when the words and phrases are more properly 
discoursed on than the sentiment, have given ample scope 
for this censure. Only it ought to be remembered, that the 
• censure strikes solely against the abuse of this method of 
notifying, and not against the use of it. 

It may not be amiss here to inquire a little by the way 
into the origin of this practice. That there is no trace of it 
in the ordinary discourses of our Lord and his apostles is 
freely owned. They spoke by immediate inspiration : they 
gave, by the miracles they wrought, the most authentic evi- 
dences of the authority with which they were endowed. It 
did not suit the dignity of their mission, or of the Spirit by 
which they spoke, to have recourse to any passage as giving 
a further sanction to their words, or as setting bounds to 
what they should declare. Besides, they claimed to be the 
heralds of a new revelation from heaven, which, though 
founded on the old, superadded a great deal to it. After 
their time, the doctrine they taught having been committed 
to writing in the histories of our Lord and his apostles, and 
in the epistles occasionally vmtten by some of the latter, 
the teachers who succeeded them did not pretend to any 
new revelation, but to deliver faithfully that, and only that 
which they had received from their inspired predecessors. 
It became accordingly an important part of their public mi- 
nistry and service to read certain portions from the writings 
now styled canonical, as being the great rule of faith and 
practice left them by these founders of the Christian church. 
The usage they are said to have borrowed from the Jews, 
who, since their return from thevBabylonish captivity, duly 
read in their synagogues every Sabbath portions of the law 
and of the prophets ; but, indeed, the reason of the thing so 

o 
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Strongly indicates the propriety of the practice, that there 
is no need of recurring to Jewish example for its origin. 
When there was any difficulty in the passage of scripture 
ready this gave a natural occasion to the minister^ who was 
the teacher of the congregation in matters of religion, to en- 
deavour to remove it ; and even where there was no diffi- 
culty, the words would often furnish a handle for seasonable 
exhortations and admonitions. Occasions of exhorting the 
people in this way were sometimes taken from the weekly 
lessons in the law or in the prophets in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, as appears occasionally both from our Lord's history 
and that of the apostles. (See for this Luke iv. 16, &c. ; 
Acts xiii. 14, &c.) Accordingly, it appears that the earliest 
discourses from the pulpit were very much of the nature 
of our expositions and lectures, and that the subject was 
not at first arbitrarily chosen by the speaker, but such as 
came in course of reading the scriptures. It will easily be 
conceived how in process of time the pastors did not always 
think it necessary to confine themselves to the portion of 
reading appointed for the day, especially as there could not 
&il to arise occasions of addressing the people either for 
warning, consolation, or admonition in any particular emer- 
gency, to which other passages of sacred writ would be more 
directly adapted. It may also be supposed that sometimes 
in their discourses they would be so much engrossed by <me 
principal point they then wished to inculcate, as would 
make them narrow the size of their compositions, and 
limit themselves in using no more from the sacred page 
than was entirely apposite to their subject. A deference, 
however, to antiquity, a veneration for the scriptures, an 
avowal that the writings of the prophets and apostles were 
the only source of all their doctrine, and a desire of supply- 
ing the people with what might serve as a remembrancer 
of the subject of discourse, would conspire to preserve a 
custom, which though not absolutely necessary, must be 
allowed at least to be both decent and convenient. So 
much for the origin and history of this usage in Christian 
congr^ations ; a usage which, in my opinion, ought to be 
the more sacredly preserved, as it may be justly considered 
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as an ancient and universal though implicit testimony that 
no doctrine whatever deserves to be considered as a prin- 
ciple of Christianity which hath not its foundation in holy 
writ. After this short digression, I shall now inquire what 
things they are which particularly demand our attention in 
the choice of a text ; and on this topic I shall speak the 
more largely, as what is to be offered on it will not regard 
the explanatory discourses only, but all the different sorts 
of sermons above defined. 

And first, doubtless the passage chosen for this purpose 
ought to be plain and perspiciwus. Without this quality of 
perspicuity, neither of the ends of introducing in this man- 
ner the subject can be answered by it. If obscure, and 
hardly at first hearing intelligible, it cannot be called a noti- 
fication of the subject : as little can it give the sanction of 
holy writ to a subject which it doth not notify. One may 
err against this rule in more ways than one. . First, the pas- 
sage may in itself be obscure, and such as no person on a 
single reading, not to say the illiterate, can be supposed to 
divine the sense of. Sudi is a passage firom Isaiah, (xxi. 1 1 , 
12,) on which I once heard a sermon. " He called to me 
out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, 
what of the night ? The watchman said. The morning com- 
eth, and also the night : if ye will inquire, inquire ye ; re- 
tmn, come.** Who could pretend to say from such a text, 
what the subject of discourse were ? But there are some 
people of that strange turn of mind, that obscurity itself is 
as strong a recommendation to them as perspicuity would be 
to others. Not that they are influenced in this by the senti- 
ment of the poet, 

Non rammnm ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem ; 

for commonly there is to the full as little light in the per- 
formance, as is discernible to an ordinary understanding in 
the text, the only circumstance perhaps in which the choice 
can be said to be apposite. The real motive of such almost 
invariably is, to excite in the ignorant multitude an admira- 
tion of their profound learning and most amazing penetra- 
tion, who can discover wonders, where other people can per- 

o^ 
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ceive nothing at all. Nor do they in this particular loaC 
their aim. But this is one of the many little arts of attract- 
ing the veneration of the populace, which is totally unworthy, 
I say not of the Christian pastor, hut of every ingenuous 
mind. 

But further, a passage of scripture considered in itself, 
and its connexion, may be perfectly perspicuous, and yet, 
as a text, may be extremely dark, because nothing that can 
be called a subject of discourse is suggested by it. Thus 
these words, " A bell and a pomegranate, and a bell and a 
pomegranate," (Exod. xxxix. 26,) are sufficiently intelligible 
in scripture, as expressing certain ornaments, with which 
alternately the border of the pontifical ephod was to be de- 
corated, but there is not one of a thousand who could con- 
jecture what the design of the preacher were, who should 
read these words to his congregation for a text. I have 
heard of a declaimer, one of those, (and there are several 
such,). that will rather take the most inconvenient road in 
the world, than keep the beaten path, who chose the words 
above quoted, as the ground of a discourse on this topic, 
that fedth and holiness in the Christian life do ever accom- 
pany each other. It would not be easy to conceive a more 
extravagant flight. But where, you say, is the connexion in 
the subject ? It requires but a small share of £saicy, to 
make out a figurative connexion any where. Faith cometfa 
by hearing. And could one desire a better reason for mak- 
ing the bell, which is sonorous, an emblem of fedth ? Holi- 
ness is fruitful in good works. How can it then be better 
represented than by a pomegranate which is a very pleasant 
fruit ? I am not fond of conceits in any serious matter ; 
they have something so trivial and playful in them ; but if 
they are any where specially unsuitable, it is in the piJpit. 
I remember to have seen announced in the newspapers the 
text of an anniversary sermon, the nature of the occasion I 
do not know. The text was, (Jud. iv. 20.) " Thou shalt 
say no." Here nothing can be clearer than the expression 
or verse, as indeed the whole passage is to which it belongs; 
yet nothing can be darker than the text, as it is impossible to 
say with truth that it suggests any subject of discourse what- 
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ever. I will add further, that though the text, when interpreted 
agreeably to the meaning of the writer, may be said to sug- 
gest the subject, (which cannot be said of any of those above 
quoted,) yet when it is so figuratively expressed, as that 
the import of it is not sufficiently obvious to the bulk of a 
congregation, some more explicit proposition ought to be 
preferred. This observation is not to be understood as ex- 
tending to those figures which are so current in scripture, 
and now so generally understood by Christians of all deno- 
minations, that they cannot be said to hurt the plainness 
of the passage in the least. Of this kind are the putting of 
a part of religion, as the love of God, or the fear of God, 
for the whole, ascribing passions and bodily members to the 
Deity, personifying wisdom and the like, or those ordinary 
metaphors whereby a religious life is represented by a race, 
a journey, or a fight. These cannot be said to give the least 
obstruction in reading, to those who are but a very little ac- 
quainted with their Bible. In like manner in the choice of 
' a text, I should think it proper to avoid passages in which 
there is an apparent ambiguity. For though the context 
should sufficiently determine the sense, yet if the words taken 
separately are ambiguous, they do not distinctly answer the 
purpose of a notification of the speaker's aim. So much shall 
serve for the first article, perspicuity. 

The next point to be attended to is that they be per- 
tinent. It were better not to have a text, than one that 
would mislead the hearers as to the subject of discourse, 
and such would be the case, if the text pointed one way 
and the sermon another. And here I cannot help observing 
the fantastical choice, that hath been made by some Eng- 
lish preachers, who have purposely chosen such passages as 
seemingly contradict what they propose as the scope of 
their sermon. Two very eminent men in that church. 
Dr. Clarke and Bishop Hoadley, in their controversial or 
argumentative discourses frequently adopt this method. The 
latter, for example, to a sermon whose chief design is to 
show the absurdity of the opinion that all hope of pardon is 
cut off in the gospel from Christians who have been wilful 
sinners, hath chosen for his text Heb. x. 26, 27 : "If we 
sin wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the 
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truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
which shall devoiur the adversaries." And to another which 
he hath titled, the Mistake of relying on Faith considered, 
he hath prefixed in the same way, Eph. ii. 8 : " By grace 
ye are saved through fiedth.*^ I do not here enter into the 
consideration of the justness of his doctrine, but the pre- 
posterousness of his choice. I know his reason was, thus 
to take an occasion of explaining a passage, that had been 
much employed on the opposite side of the controversy, in 
such a way as to show that though it might apparently, it 
did not really (when properly understood) contradict his 
design. But this plea, unless when such explication is 
made the sole end of the discourse, in which case it falls 
under that species of lecture called exposition, whereof we 
have given some account already, otherwise, I say, this plea 
doth by no means vindicate a choice subversive of all the 
purposes which a text is intended to answer. It is the less 
vindicable as it is perfectly imnecessary. The explication 
of a passage apparently opposing the doctrine maintained 
in the discourse, it woidd be much more pertinent to intro- 
duce and obviate in answering the objections and arguments 
of the antagonists. There appears in both these authors, 
and in others misled by their example, a want of taste in this 
particular, however great their talents in other respects 
may have been. 

The third quality in a proper text is that it be full, that 
is, that it be expressive not of a part, but of the whole 
scope of the discourse ; otherwise it imperfectly answers 
both the ends above mentioned : and we may say with jus- 
tice, that part of the sermon is entirely without a text. 

The fourth and last quality is that it be simple, nowise 
redimdant, or expressive of more than the single scope of 
the sermon. An instance of a text which in the purport 
of it is properly complex is that above quoted, Eph. ii. 8, 
" By grace ye are saved through faith." The first part, " By 
grace ye are saved," is a full and perfect text for the dis- 
cussion of one point of doctrine, which is to show in what 
respect the source of our salvation is divine grace. The 
other part, " ye are saved through faith," is equally perfect 
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for the explication of another point, which is to show, in 
what respect the instrument of our salvation is fisdth. Let 
it be observed here, to prevent mistake^, that a sentence may 
be grammatically complex, which is nevertheless simple in 
regard to the sentiment conveyed by it, and therefore suffi- 
ciently proper for a text Such a one is that in Prov. iii. 
17. " Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace." And even that last quoted from the 
Hebrews, though consisting of two long verses, is perfectly 
simple in regard to the sense. 

I shall make two other observations on the subject of 
texts, and so conclude this article. One is, that as a great 
part of holy writ is historical, wherein things are simply 
related as spoken, without any mark of approbation or 
blame from the sacred historian ; we ought, when we can be 
otherwise well supplied, to avoid such places, since passages 
taken thence, though recorded in scripture, have not the 
stamp of revelation, and therefore are not fitted for answering 
the second purpose of a text above mentioned. I acknow- 
ledge, however, that when the sentiment in itself is mani- 
fesdy agreeable to the dictates of natural or the general 
tenor of revealed religion, it would be an excess of scru- 
pulousness to reject it. Should every thing (for example) 
said by Job's three friends be avoided, because we have the 
best authority to affirm, that in some things they did not 
speak right ? or should even all that Job himself said be 
set aside, because he acknowledged that he had uttered 
what he understood not, things too wonderful for him, which 
he knew not ? In all such dubious cases, great regard is to 
be had to the character of the speaker, the occasion, the 
import, and the design of the speech. On all these ac- 
coiints, it was a most absurd choice which one made of a 
text for a sermon on the future glory of the saints in hea- 
ven. This sublime doctrine he chose to treat from these 
words of the serpent to our first mother Eve, Gen. iii. 5 : 
" Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." For though 
the words taken abstractly might be apposite enough, we 
know that as they stand in scripture, they have no relation 
to the heavenly happiness ; but what renders them still more 
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exceptionabley as a text, is, they are the words of the father 
of lies, and in the sense in which he used them, contain a 
lie, and were employed but too successMly for the purpose 
of seduction. The only other observation I mean to make 
is, as scripture does not consist of a number of aphorisms, 
it will sometimes be difficult, if not impossible, to find texts 
for scHne very suitable subjects, conformable to all the rules 
above laid down. It must be owned, that in such cases, it 
is far better to deviate firom these rules, than to avoid dis- 
cussing an edifying and pertinent subject All that can be 
said in that case is, that if the rules be reasonable, the de- 
viation ought to be as little as possible. Nor let any one 
think this point a matter of little or no moment. As a 
good choice may contribute previously to rouse attention, and 
even to put the hearers in a proper frame for the subject to 
be discoursed on, as well as to keep their minds in the time 
of preaching from wandering from the subject; so cm the 
contrary, an improper choice will often serve to di^p#t^ 
the thoughts, and put the mind in a frame nowise suitable. 
I can say for myself that I have been witness to instances 
of both effects. I have observed sometimes, that the bare 
reading of the text hath served to compose the minds of 
the audience into an earnest and attentive expectation of 
what was to be said ; I have seen an ill adapted text, on the 
contrary, especially when there was any thing fantastic in 
the choice, excite a very different emotion in the audience, 
and dispose their minds not to be edified, but amused. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

Of Explanatory Sermons — the Introduction — Exposition of 
the Text — Partition of the subject. Unity a principal 
requisite in the subject-^how this is to be preserved. Of- 
fences against Unity. 



In my last discourse on the subject of Christian elo- 
quence, I entered on the consideration of that species of 
sermons, which we distinguished by the name of explana- 
tory, whose principal attention is, agreeably to the name, to 
explain the import of any doctrine, or the extent of any 
precept of our religion. And first, I took occasion to in- 
quire into the origin and history of that method now so 
muYersal in Christendom, of introducing our subject to the 
audience, by a portion of sacred writ called a text. I in- 
quired into the principal uses which a text is intended to 
answer, and from this was naturally led to deduce the rules 
whereby we ought to be directed in the choice. On this 
topic I was the more particular, as the same observations, 
though introduced merely in the examination of one spe- 
cies of discourses, would hold equally with regard to them 
all. I shall now proceed to consider the other parts of the 
explanatory system. 

The first thing here, that falls under review, is the exor- 
dium or introduction, the great design of which is (agreeably 
to the rules of rhetoricians) to awaken and fix the attention 
of the audience. Nothing can be more obvious, than that if 
the hearers will not attend, the preacher addresses them to 
no purpose ; his speaking is no better than beating the air. 
The first requisite, therefore, on their part, is some expec- 
tation, and consequent desire. This is absolutely necessary 
to render them attentive. A certain degree of curiosity is 
natural in an auditory, just at the moment that a speaker is 
ready to open his mouth. But then it will depend very 
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much on hiniy either to work up this favourable inclinatioii 
in the people into a devout and even anxious attention^ or 
to extinguish it altogether, and not only to extinguish it, 
but even to create in them the contrary dispositions of wea- 
riness and disgust. Such topics, therefore, as manifestly 
tend to conciliate a favourable hearing from the congr^a- 
tion, as rouse in them the hope of something momentous or 
interesting, are especially adapted to the introductory part of 
the discourse. No doubt some regard must be had to this 
end through the whole of the performance. But it is the 
direct business of the exordium to inspire a disposition, 
which the other parts of the sermon ought to preserve from 
expiring. And as to the manner in which this purpose 
may be best effected, it is evident that the preacher's topics 
should be drawn chiefly or solely from that which is to be 
the subject of discourse. The church, in this respect, more 
delicate than either the tribunal or the senate, doth not so 
easily admit the urging of considerations merely personal, 
for winning the affection of the hearers. The venerable 
aged senator may not imgracefully preface his harangue with 
topics taken &om his years, experience, and public services. 
The hearers, conscious of the truth, will think him well en- 
titled to avail himself of such a plea; and the mention of 
these particulars will serve to rouse their attention and re- 
gard. It is only in extraordinary circumstances, that this 
conduct would be tolerable in the preacher. I do not say 
it never would. We have excellent patterns in this way in 
the prophet Samuel, and in the apostle Paul. See 1 Sam. 
xii. 1, &c.; Acts xx. 18, &c. The yoimg barrister will 
sometimes, just in opening, plead successfully for some in- 
dulgence to his youth and inexperience. An apology of 
this kind, if gracefully and naturally expressed, will be as- 
cribed, not to want of merit, but modesty, a quality veiy 
engaging, especially in youth. The same plea would be 
more hazardous from the pulpit, and therefore can rarely, 
if ever, be attempted there. Any view that seems ulti- 
mately to point to self, any thing that may be considered 
as eiUier directly or indirectly courting popular applause, 
will be stigmatized as vanity, a disposition which will 
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meet with no quarter in a place consecrated as it were to the 
purposes of humbling the pride of man, and advancing the 
honour of his Maker. Passing therefore some extraordinary 
cases^ the only topics which the preacher can safely make 
use of in the introduction, for gaining the devout attention 
of the hearers, ought to be drawn from the nature of the 
subject to be discussed. And these are various in different 
subjects. But there is no subject with which our religion 
presents us, that will not afford some handle by which it 
may be recommended to the favourable attention of the 
hearers. On one subject, the leading principle for rousing 
our attention will be its sublimity, on another its importance, 
on a third perhaps its pleasantness, and on a fourth its 
novelty. Do not mistake me. I by no means intend to 
insinuate that any tenet or precept of religion can be strictly 
called new. I only mean, that when the subject of discourse 
rarely receives a discussion from the pulpit, the examination 
of it may be considered as new to the congregation; they 
not having the same opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with it as with some other topics, which if more 
momentous, are at the same time more trite. Perhaps the 
subject is one of those, against which we are sure, from the 
known character of the congregation, there are certain 
prejudices. A case of this kind requires a peculiar delicacy. 
A modest attempt to remove unfavourable prepossessions is 
in such a case extremely proper in the entry. Butler's 
sermon on the love of God affords a very suitable example 
in this way. It deserves also to be remarked, that a preacher 
ought in the exordium cautiously to shun being so particular 
as might anticipate what should be advanced afterwards: 
that he ought here to proceed on such principles as are 
generally, if not imiversally admitted; such as approved 
maxims, incontestable observations ; otherwise its obscurity 
will rather avert than attract the attention of the audience. 
And if in order to prevent this obscurity, one should fall 
into a train of reasoning, or be at particular pains to explain 
and illustrate the principles advanced, it is manifest this 
conduct would convert into a real discourse, what ought to 
be no more than a prelude ; it woidd extend the introduction 
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to an undue length, and so far from answering the design of 
preparing the hearers to receive with attention the discussion 
of the subject, it would tend to make them lose sight of it 
altogether, by engaging them deeply in different, though 
related questions. In regard to the language of the 
introduction, it ought to be, in a particular manner, per- 
spicuous and distinct. There is rarely scope in the intro- 
ductory part of any kind of sermons, and much less in that 
of an explanatory sermon, for rhetorical tropes and figures. 
But as the expression should be plain and clear, the senti- 
ments ought to be striking and almost self-evident. 

The next part that requires to be considered after the 
exordium, is the exposition of the text. And here it ou^t 
to be observed, that no more of the context should come 
under the notice of the preacher, than what may serve to 
corroborate or illustrate the thoughts advanced in the intro- 
duction, or what may be of use for throviring light upon the 
text. It is often necessary to take for texts, passages 
wherein the thing spoken of, or what is closely connected 
with it, is expressed by a relative pronoun, in which there is 
a reference to what immediately preceded. The text in such 
cases is not intelligible but as it stands in connexion with the 
foregoing words. Such a text for example would be that 
in Psa. xix. 11, "In keeping of them there is great reward," 
where it is only from the context you can learn the import 
of the pronoun them. The same may be said of the posses- 
sive his in the following passage, which may be used 
as a text, 1 John v. 3, " His commandments are not 
grievous." But when the text itself is sufficiently per- 
spicuous, and however closely connected, independently 
intelligible, and when the sentiments of the context do 
not happen to have any coincidence with those employed by 
the preacher for introducing his subject, it is by no means 
necessary to take any notice of the context at all. Nay, it 
often proves in fact rather a digression from the subject, 
than a constituent part of the discourse. Immemorial 
custom, I acknowledge, hath v^th us given a kind of sanc- 
tion to this practice, as to many other improper ones ; but 
it belongs to judgment and taste, to distinguish those 
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cases wherein it is useful^ and those wherein it is foreign 
to the purpose. And that is tdways to be held foreign, 
which however just and even profitable, abstractly consi- 
dered, nowise contributes to promot;e that which is the ulti- 
mate aim of the discourse. When the text, as in the two 
passages last mentioned, has a reference to the context, but 
at the same time there is nothing in the context, which is 
not as to its meaning perfectly obvious to an ordinary capa^ 
city, it will suffice barely to repeat such of the preceding 
verses as have the most immediate connexion with the text. 
Sometimes indeed it will do better to give an abstract of the 
story or of the reasoning, of which the text is a part, and 
that, without particularizing any of the passages. But in 
the election to be made out of these different methods, it 
behoveth us of necessity to leave the preacher to the guid- 
ance of his own judgment. The choice depends on such a 
variety of minute circumstances as renders it insusceptible 
of rules. The text itself, if necessary, may be explained, 
either by a paraphrase or otherwise. If by a paraphrase, it 
should be simple and brief, and no more in effect than a 
mere expUcit declaration of the subject of discourse. If a 
looser method of expounding the passage is preferred, this 
exposition ought to terminate in a sentence, distinctly pro- 
posing the doctrine or duty to be explained. 

The next thing that comes to be considered is the pat' 
tUiony or as it is more commonly termed, the division of the 
subject into its constituent branches. And here doubtless 
the logical rules ought to be inviolably observed. The par- 
tition ought to exhaust the subject, insomuch that no part 
be left uncomprehended, and it ought to extend no farther, 
so as to comprehend any thing else. And as far as is pos- 
sible in a consistency with these, a natural simplicity ought 
to be studied in this part in particular. Nothing harasses 
the memory of the hearers more than a multiplicity of, what 
is called, the heads or chief topics of discourse. As where 
there is any partition of the subject they cannot be fewer 
than two, they never ought to exceed four or five. These 
for the most part ought in explanatory discourses, which 
are directed solely to the understanding, and which should 
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preserve an appearance of accuracy and precision througli- 
out the whole, to be very explicitly laid before the hearen. 
As an instance of a just partition, that given by Dr. Tilbtson 
of the nature and extent of gospel-obedience, may serve 
for an example. The properties of such an obedience, be 
divides into these three, sincerity, universality and can- 
stancy. This division is taken firom the essential qualities 
of the subject ; it may sometimes be taken firom the com- 
ponent pSts. The preacher's design, I shall suppose, is to 
explain the duty of prayer, and from the consideration of 
the constituent members of his subject, he divides his dis- 
course into three heads destined severally for the explana- 
tion of the three parts, confession, petition^ and tkanh- 
giving. To these some improperly add a fourth, adoratumj 
I say improperly, because this, so far firom being a distinct 
member, is necessarily implied in each of the others ; inso- 
much that none of them can be explained or conceived 
without it. Each implies the acknowledgment of the su- 
perintendency and perfections of God, and of our own 
dependency and obligations. Such a distribution therefore, 
in which adoration were made a separate member, would be 
as though one should divide an animal body into these four 
parts, the head, the trunk, the limbs, and the blood, which 
last is manifestly essential to all the parts, and does not 
constitute a separate branch or member, as it pervades tbe 
whole and every part. This by the way may serve as a 
specimen of a faulty division. As to the order, in which 
the different branches ought to be proposed and treated, 
that is no doubt sometimes discretionary, but more fre- 
quently it may be determined by something in the nature 
of the subject. That which is simplest and plainest ought 
generally to be begun with : and from this we ought to 
advance to that which is less obvious and more complex ; 
but of this more afterwards. So far I thought it proper to 
proceed in considering the general qualities, which affifct 
the introduction, the exposition of the text and context, 
where an exposition of either or both is necessary, and the 
propounding of the subject and the method. 

Before we proceed, it will be necessary to consider a little 
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more particularly, in what maimer the text and the subject 
ought to be adapted to each other. And here the first thing 
that necessarily demands our attention is, that the text 
ought to be chosen for the subject, and not the subject for 
the text. Nor will this observation be found, upon inquiry, 
of so little moment as at first sight it may appear to be. It 
is manifest from the general taste and manner that has hi- 
therto prevailed in preaching, that the text, rather indeed 
the words of a certain portion of scripture, hath been the 
primary consideration, and the subject at best but a second- 
ary one. Or if it hath happened that the subject hath been 
first thought of by the speaker, he no sooner deviseth a text, 
than he judges it necessary to attach to his principal subject 
certain other subordinate ones, suggested not by the senti- 
ment conveyed but by the expressions used in the text. 
The consequence is, that there is hardly one sermon in a 
hundred, wherein that unity of design is observed, which 
constitutes one great excellence in every composition.* 

I mentioned in the beginning of my last prelection, that 
the first thing that falls imder the preacher's consideration is 
the subject. Unity I then observed was a principal requisite 
in the subject ; but deferred stating the precise notion of it, 
till we should come to treat of that part of the discourse, 
which includes the declared design of the performance, and 
the manner in which it is proposed to prosecute it. This 
will be somewhat different in the different kinds of sermons ; 
I ^all consider the imity of each, at least what is peculiar 
in each, in the explication of the kind. And as to that kind 
of which we are now treating, the explanatory, let us sup- 
pose one intending to compose a sermon in this way hath 

* la prescribing tasks for trying the abilities of the students of theology, in in- ' 
stmcting and persuading, it is the common practice to assign them a text on which to 
pfepare a sermon. And this method I followed f<Mr some time. The oonse- 
q;iieiice I found to be, that instead of one subject in a discourse, we often heard di»- 
cussed in one sermon two or three distinct subjects. I have therefore resolved in- 
stead of ,a text to prescribe a subject, leaving to the student to find out a proper text 
for himself; for example, some doctrine or precept of the gospel to be defined and 
iUnatrated in an explanatory sermon, or some duty to be inculcated or evil to be 
warned against in a suasory discourse. As this way of prescribing a subject gives a 
greater probability that unity and simplicity shall be preserved in the composition, 
thaa that of assigning a text, and as the subject ought always to be first in the inten- 
tion of the composer, I have thought this method upon the whole greatly preferable. 
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chosen for his subject, the doctrine of the Divine onmiscience. 
After searching for some time for a proper text, I SEuppoee 
he determines to take Heb. iv. 13 ; which though complex 
in the terms, is sufficiently simple in the sentiment. The 
words are, " Neither is there any creature that is not mani- 
fest in his sight ; but all things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of him with whom we have to do." It is a thou- 
sand to one he would judge it no other than a piece of jus- 
tice to his text, to discuss a number of adventitious points 
which, if without any text he had been required to explain 
the doctrine of the omniscience, he would never have 
dreamt to have had any connexion with his subject. Such 
as these for instance, to consider what is implied in the 
manifestation of a creature, or in its being naked and opened; 
in what respect these phrases may be used relatively, so that a 
creature may be said to be manifested, naked and opened to 
the eyes of one which is nevertheless undiscovered, clothed 
and shut to the eyes of another ; again, who is meant by the 
aposde in that expression, him with whom we have to do ; 
and why God is so denominated. Yet will any one say, 
that these critical inquiries, which in a critical exercise on 
the passage would be very proper, I say not, necessary, but 
anywise conducive to the illustration of this simple pro- 
position, God knoweth all things ? And if so, there can 
be no unity in the subject, nor simplicity in the per- 
formance, in which things so diverse are jumbled toge- 
ther. The only connexion there is among them is not 
a natural, but an accidental connexion, ariMng merely 
from the terms in which the sentiment is expressed. Some- 
times it is necessary to recur to such texts, because a simpler 
expression of the sense, though more eligible, is not to be 
foimd in the words of scripture. But then if there be any 
difficulty, it is sufficient to remove it by the way, in showing 
the import of the text, or in a brief paraphrase on the 
words, or even in a plain synonymous sentence. It must 
ever be remembered, that it is the leading sentiment con- 
veyed in the text which it is the preacher's business to 
illustrate, and not the terms or phrases by which it is con- 
veyed. It is this difference tiiat makes a principal distinction 
between every kind of sermons whatever, and that spedes 
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of lecture which we called exposition, wherein the text is 
itself properly the suhject, and not to be considered as a 
bare expression of the subject. Now it is this false taste in 
preaching which hath given rise to the censure formerly 
quoted from Voltaire, inasmuch as the speaker is not 
employed in the discussion of any one subject, but is, as it 
were, amusing himself and his hearers with a number of 
httle independent dissertations on the different words, 
idioms, and references which are found in a line or two of 
sacred writ. It will perhaps be urged, that there are few 
passages which, from the turn of the expression, would lead 
the speaker into such devious traces as that above quoted ; 
but in reality, where the same notion prevails in regard to 
pulpit composition, there can hardly be foimd a text so 
simple as will not afford some occasion for the same manner 
of treating the subject. Let us suppose that the preacher's 
subject is to explain this doctrine of revelation, that the 
grace of God is the genuine source of man's salvation, and 
let us suppose he chooseth for his text Eph. ii. 8 : " By 
grace are ye saved." One more simple or more apposite is 
not even to be conceived. Yet the most general and ap- 
proved way in which, in many places, this theme at present 
would be managed, is the following : First, would the 
speaker say, I shall explain what is meant by grace; 
secondly, I shall show what is meant by salvation, or what 
it is to be saved ; thirdly and lastly, the relation which one 
bears to the other, or the dependence of the latter upon 
the former. Methinks I hear it resound Jfrom every 
quarter. Could there be a juster method, or one that more 
perfectly exhausts the text ? No, indeed, if we are barely 
to regard the words: in which case it may be said to be 
three texts more properly than one. My intended subject 
was only one, but here we have no less than three. Ay, 
but, say you, are not these three so intimately connected, 
that the one cannot be perfectly understood without the 
other ? That they are indeed connected is very certain, but 
so also are all the doctrines and precepts of our religion. 
Is it therefore impossible to explain one without explaining 
them all ? If so, every sermon ought to be a system, both 
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of the tenets and of the duties of Christianity. And as the 
Christian system is only one, in this way there should be no 
more hut one sermon. And as strange as it may appear^ I 
have known preachers, and very popular preachers too, 
whom I have heard frequently, and yet can say, with truth, 
I never heard from them hut one sermon. The form, the 
mould into which it was cast, was different according to the 
different texts, but the matter was altogether the same. 
You had invariably the preacher's whole system, original 
sin, the incarnation, the satisfaction, election, imputed 
righteousness, justification by faith, sanctification by the 
Spirit, and so forth. As to the practical part, indading 
the duties which our religion requires, whether it was, tliat 
it appeared more obvious or of less consequence, I cannot 
say, but it was very rarely and very slightly touched. The 
discourses of such people have often put me in mind of the 
clay with which children sometimes divert themselves* 
The very same mass they at one time mould into the figure 
of a man, at another into that of a beast, at a third into the 
shape of a bird, and at a fourth into the appearance of a table 
or stool. But you are sure of one thing, that whatever be the 
change on its external form, its substance is unalterably the 
same. Yet these people argue with an apparent plausibility. 
Such a one explaining the character expressed in the words 
pure in hearty tells us that in order to understand it rightly we 
must consider it in its source, the sanctifying operation of the 
Holy Spirit. The better to imderstand this we ought to con- 
sider our previous natural corruption. This brings us directly 
to original sin, which makes it necessary to inquire into that 
original righteousness whereof it is the privation. And this 
being implied in the expression, image of God, leads us to 
the examination of the divine perfections. These again are 
best illustrated by the effects, the works of creation and 
providence, and especially the work of redemption. This 
method of argiungputs me in mind of a story told by Alem- 
bert in an essay on the liberty of music. " Dioptrics," said 
a certain profoimd philosophical professor to his pupils, '^ is 
the science which teaches us the use of spectacles and spy* 
glasses. Now these are of no value without eyes ; the eyes 
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are the organs of one of our senses, the existence of our 
senses supposes the existence of God, since it is God who gave 
us them ; the existence of God is the foundation of the 
Christian religion, we purpose therefore to evince the truth 
of the Christian religion, as the first lesson in Dioptrics." I 
shall only say in general of this method, when introduced 
into the pulpit, that however acceptable it may be with the 
many, with whom sound always goes much farther than 
sense, and favourite words and phrases to which their ears 
have been accustomed, than the most judicious sentiments, 
I know no surer method of rendering preaching utterly in- 
efficacious and uninstructive. To attempt every thing is the 
direct way to effect nothing. If you will go over every part, 
you must be superficial in every part ; you can examine no part 
to any useful purpose. What would you think of a professor 
of anatomy, who should run over all die organs and limbs and 
parts of the human body external and internal in every lec- 
ture, and think himself sufficiently excused by saying that 
there is a connexion in all the parts ; and that the treating 
of one naturally led him to say something of another ; and 
so on, till he got through the whole ? Or, what would your 
opinion be of a lecturer in architecture, who in every dis- 
course discussed all the five orders, and did not leave a sin- 
gle member or ornament in any one of them unnamed ? 
From such teachers, could a reasonable man expect to learn 
any thing but words ? The head of the learner would, in 
consequence of this extraordinary manner of teaching, very 
quickly be stuffed with technical terms and phrases to which 
he could affix no definite signification. He might soon be 
made an accomplished pedant in these arts, but, to the end 
of the world, would not in this way be rendered a proficient. 
And do we not see among the common people, many such 
pedants in divinity, who think themselves wonderful scholars 
because they have got the knack of uttering with great volu- 
bility, all the favourite phrases and often unmeaning cant of 
a particular sect or faction ? It is indeed solely to be im- 
puted to that jealousy which party spirit and oiu: unhappy 
divisions in religious matters have produced, that this futile 

p2 
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manner owes its origin. In consequence of this party spint, 
many hearers whose minds are unhappily poisoned with its 
malignity come to a new preacher with an anxious concern, 
not to be instructed, but to be satisfied whether he is what 
they call orthodox, is a true partizan and has the shibholeth 
of the party in him ; and the preacher on the other hand, 
either because he hath imbibed the same sectarian spirit, or 
because he is more ambitious to please than to edify, takes 
this way, which is by &r the shortest and the easiest, ot m- 
gratiating himself into their favour. But to return to the 
particular instance which gave rise to these observations, all 
that in regard to the two points grace and saUxUion is pre- 
viously necessary to the explication of the only point, which 
makes the subject, is to observe in so many words, that grace 
means here the unmerited favour of God, and salvation de- 
liverance from all that evil which is consequent on sin. And 
this may be suflSciently eflfected in the exposition of the 
text, or in a paraphrase upon it. Nay, whatever further is 
of importance as to both these points, grace and sakatkn, 
will necessarily and more naturally occur, without doing any 
violence to the unity and simplicity of the discourse, in the 
illustration of the subject, which is purely to show in what 
respect divine grace is the genuine source of man's salvation. 
But would you have only one point ? Where is then the 
distribution or partition of the subject, of which you spoke 
before ? I would indeed have but one subject, though, 
where the nature of the thing will admit'it, distributed for 
order's and for memory's sake into its different members, 
and then the several points in the division must appear as 
the constituent parts of one subject and one whole, and not 
as so many distinct though related subjects or wholes. 
Thus the forementioned subject may be illustrated under 
these two articles, which will make the heads of discourse : 
the plan itself of our redemption by the mediation of the 
Son is the result of grace or unmerited favour ; the comple- 
tion of it in us by the operation of the Spirit also the result 
of grace. Both these manifestly centre in the same point ; 
salvotion springs from grace. But if ye must draw in every 
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thing that is related, you can never have done till you have 
made your sermon a complete system of Christian divinity. 
The method in making sermons, v^rhich for a long time 
hath carried the vogue in this country over every other, and 
which is considered as very simple, compared with the more 
laboured and intricate methods formerly in use, is a division 
of every text, into what the schoolmen call the subject, the 
predicate, and the copula. Thus, suppose the topic to be 
discussed were the nature of the divine faithfulness, and the 
text 1 Cor. X. 13, " God is faithful ;" this most simple and 
apposite passage would be divided into three heads. The 
first would be the divine nature, the second the attribute of 
faithfulness, and the third the connexion between the two. 
This is not discoursing on the subject, but cutting the text 
into fritters, where if the subject come in for a share, it is 
much ; often it is eluded altogether. But the impropriety, 
and if it were not for the commonness, I should say, the 
pueriUty of this manner will appear better by applying it to 
other matters, in which the pulpit is not concerned. I shall 
suppose one hath it prescribed to him as the subject of an 
oration, an inquiry into the antiquity of rhyme. Accordingly 
he goes to work, and having well weighed every word and 
syllable of the question, he thus lays dovni his plan of 
operations. First, says he, I shall consider what is implied 
in the word antiquity, and all the different acceptations of 
which the term is susceptible ; secondly, I shall consider the 
nature, import and properties of what is called rhyme ; and 
thirdly, the relation in which the one stands to the other, or 
how far and in what respect the one may be justly predicated 
of the other. Could any one imagine that such a disquisitor 
imderstood the subject ? Good people are sometimes 
offended at the application of the word eloquence to preach- 
ing. They think it savours of something merely human 
and too artificial. But the art of preaching, as in fact it 
hath been long taught and practised iy the men, whom 
those people generally most admire, is the genuine offspring 
of the dialectic of the schools, and fifty times more artifi- 
cial, or if you vill mechanical, than that which true rhetoric 
would inculcate. On the contrary, it is the business of the 
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latter to bring men back from all scholastic pedantry and 
jargon, to nature, simplicity, and truth. And let me add, 
that discourses on this plan will be found much more con- 
formable, in manner and composition, to the simple but 
excellent models to be found in sacred writ. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Of Explanatory Sermons. How the Branches should be ar- 
ranged and treated — of the Style — Technical Language to 
be avoided and that of Scripture preferred — Abuse of 
Scripture Style — of the Conclusion. 

In my last discourse on Christian eloquence, I consi- 
dered part of the explanatory sermon, which was begun 
with, as the simplest, to wit, the exordium or introduction, 
the proposing of the design with the explication of the text 
and context, where such explication is necessary, and the 
division of the subject. I should now proceed to consider 
in what method the branches of the division should be 
ranged, how they should be treated, and the properest way 
of forming the conclusion. As to the first, the order in 
which the principal heads of a discourse ought to be ar- 
ranged, this is sometimes of considerable consequence, 
sometimes it is a matter merely discretionary. It is of con- 
sequence, when the knowledge of one part is, in its nature, 
prerequisite to the right understanding of another part ; it 
is also of consequence, when in the order of time or of 
nature, the one part is conceived as preceding the other. 
The arrangement may be said to be discretionary, when 
neither of the above-mentioned cases takes place. Suppose, 
for instance, the preacher's subject were the nature of evan- 
gelical repentance, and he were disposed to comprehend the 
whole under the three following heads, a proper sense and 
conviction of sin, pious and suitable resolutions from an 
apprehension of divine mercy through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and a real conversion or change to 
the obedience of God. The order, in which these topics 
have just now been mentioned, is the only order in which 
the subject could properly be discussed. The right under- 
standing of every previous member is preparatory to the 
light understanding of that which follows. This arrange- 
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ment will perhaps be considered also as fixed by the order 
of nature and of time. I shall for another instance recur 
to that mentioned in a former lecture. Suppose then the 
preacher's subject is to illustrate this important evangelical 
truth, that grace or the unmerited favour of God is the 
genuine source of man's salvation ; suppose further, that 
one chooses for the illustration of it the two topics also above 
mentioned ; the plan of our redemption by Jesus Christ is 
purely the result of grace or unmerited favour, the com- 
pletion of this plan in us by the operation of the Spirit is 
also the result of grace. It is evident, that the order in 
which these two topics are now laid down, is the only 
natural order in which they could be treated. The plan is 
ever conceived as previous to the execution. But in 
another example of distribution taken from Tillotson, of 
the characters of gospel obedience into sincerity, univer- 
sality, and constancy, it is not perhaps material in what 
order you explain these particulars. As there are few cases 
however, in which even this circumstance, when attentively 
considered, will appear perfectly indifferent, I should like 
best the order wherein I have just now named them, though 
I could not deny, that in any order they might be treated 
with sufficient perspicuity. Indeed in the other instance 
also above mentioned of prayer, as divided into its consti- 
tuent parts, petition, confession, and thanksgiving, the order 
is perhaps as much discretionary, as in any example that 
could be produced. Again, as in the explication of the 
principal heads or topics, there may be scope, for a subdi- 
vision, the same remarks will hold with regard to the 
arrangement of the constituent members of that subdi^ 
vision. But as it is impossible, that one who himself under- 
stands the subject that he treats, should not perceive the 
dependance of the parts and consequently the natural order, 
where the subject gives scope for it, I should think it 
losing time to enter more minutely into the discussion of 
this point. I shall only further remark on the article of 
arrangement, that as a multiplicity of divisions and subdi- 
visions is not only cumbersome to the memory, but savours 
too much of artifice and a kind of minute and finical preci-* 
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sion, a speaker ought carefully to avoid it. Do not imagine^ 
that by this I mean to recommend a rambling and desultory 
nmnner of treating a subject. Nothing can be farther from 
my intention. I know well the power of method for assist- 
ing both the understanding and the memory, and with how 
much justice Horace hath styled it lucidus ardo, as being 
that, which, of all qualities, tends most to throw light upon 
a subject* But though a just and natural order ought 
ever to be preserved in the disposition of the sentiments in 
a sermon, the formality of always proposing or laying down 
that order, especially in the subordinate parts or inferior 
branches of a discourse, is rarely the mojst eligible method 
for recommending what you say to the attention of the 
hearers. 

Need I add, that in general in this kind of discourses the 
style should be remarkably simple and perspicuous. The 
immediate end is distinct apprehension. It therefore admits 
but few ornaments, sometimes indeed it will receive very 
properly a sort of painting or imagery, which seems more 
immediately intended to delight the fancy, but which 
seasonably enough relieves the minds of the hearers from too 
intense an application of thought, to what in itself may be 
called a sort of abstract truth, an application, of which the 
generality of hearers are very little capable ; at the same 
time that it fixes their attention, and even conveys to them 
more distinct conceptions by a happy illustration of things 
less known by things familiar to them. Thus the great 
truths in relation to the kingdom of heaven were ever 
iUustrated to the people by Him whom we ought to regard 
as our pattern in teaching as well as in life and practice, by 
the common incidents and affiurs of this world, with which 
they had occasion to be well acquainted. I would not how- 
ever by this be understood to recommend so close an 
imitation of our Lord's manner, as to endeavour to convey 
every thing in parables and allegories. I am afraid this 
might give scope for too close a comparison, which would 
redoimd greatly to the disadvantage of any modem speaker ; 
besides, I must acknowledge that though in what concerns 
the matter, the great truths of religion remain invariably 

9 
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the same, yet in what regards the general manner of 
communicating them, the mode or custom of the country 
where we live, ought not altogether to be overlooked. In a 
remarkable deviation from it, there is always the disagreeable 
appearance of affectation. The warmer and livelier mann^ 
of the orientals never fails to please us exceedingly in their 
writings ; at the same time that it appears to sit very 
awkwardly on a modem European. It suggests the idea 
rather of mimicry, or a servile copying, than of a liberal 
imitation. Certain things in the manner of conveying 
instruction, as well as the words and phrases of the language 
that we employ, are in every age and nation dependent upon 
use, from which we cannot deviate far without becoming 
ridiculous. But there is sufficient scope for imitating the 
manner of our Lord, by a proper choice of similes and 
examples borrowed from things human, for assistix^ the 
apprehension of the people in things divine. 

In regard to the manner of treating the different branches 
of the subject I shall only farther add, that if there occur, 
on any of them, any difficulty arising either from the nature 
of the point to be discussed, or from misconceptions of the 
subject commonly entertained, or from any customary but 
wrong way of explaining it, such difficulties will generally 
be best obviated in the entry; I say, generally, because 
sometimes a simple and distinct explanation will make the 
difficulty entirely vanish, and at most it will require only 
one's remarking, as it were by the way, the misrepresentation 
that has been given, or the misconception that has been 
entertained of such a part of the subject. Let it serve also 
as a general rule in this kind of discourses, to avoid too great 
subtlety and depth in your explanations. The many 
controversies that have arisen in the Christian churdi, 
and the parties and factions into which Christendom 
is imhappily divided, have amongst all of them, in less 
or more, given rise to a scholastic manner of treating 
almost every question in divinity, a manner extremely 
imsuitable to the simplicity of the sacred idiom, and the 
purpose of edifying a Christian congregation. The same 
thing has also given rise to a sort of technical language in 
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those matters, which is somewhat different, indeed, in every 
different sect, and too much savouring in all of the cobweb 
distinctions of schoolmen and metaphysicians, but very little 
of the wisdom which is from above. It is this which hath 
made preaching in many places degenerate into what the 
apostle terms, ^' doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, per- 
verse disputings of men of corrupt minds and destitute of 
the truth." I have often reconmiended, and can scarce 
sufficiently inculcate on all students in theology, to be more 
conversant with their Bible, than with the writings of any 
of the most celebrated divines, to whatever sect or party 
they belong, and to familiarize themselves to the style and 
sentiments of the former much more than to those of the 
latter. I am far from thinking that we ought to reject the 
use of the latter altogether ; but am clearly of opinion that 
the more assiduous and unintermitted study of the former 
should give an ascendant in our minds to the sentiments, to 
the turn of thinking, and even to the forms of expression 
when we learn them, and should serve as a proper check, to 
prevent our imbibing and adopting too implicitly, either in 
tenets or in style, the peculiarities of a sect. 

. Before I leave this article, I would also warn you against 
another fault, which is sometimes to be met with, and that 
is, using the scripture style itself in an unmeaning manner. 
There are, especially in the prophets, it must be acknow- 
ledged, several passages, about the sense of which the most 
learned and judicious interpreters are divided ; there are 
many more expressions, which are not intelligible at least to 
the common people ; and even of many that are quite per- 
spicuous when considered as standing in connexion with the 
context, such applications are often made as convey either 
no meaning at all, or a very different meaning from that 
which is suggested by the same words as they are situated 
in scripture. This is turning the language of the Spirit 
itself, if not to a bad use, at least into mere cant and jargon, 
a practice exceedingly common in the theological writings 
of the last century intended for the use of the people, but 
not so often to be met with in the present age ; except 
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amongst a few, on whom the dr^s of the fimatidsm, con- 
ceited ignorance, and factious spirit of the former seem 
entirely to have settled. The true origin of this abuse is 
an excessive tendency to the use of scripture phraseology 
merely in the way of allusion. Let it be observed, that I 
do by no means condemn in the gross an allusive application 
of scripture phrases, when clear, when apposite, and when 
emphatical, as they often are, although we be sensible that 
the meaning in which we employ them does not coincide 
with that which they have in the sacred volume. Where 
they are not quoted in the way of proof, but manifestly 
adopted in the way of illustration, they produce nearly the 
effect of similitude, containing an implicit comparison be- 
tween the event to which they originally referred, and that 
to which they are applied by the preacher. Besides, this 
method of applying, by way of allusion, passages of the Old 
Testament, we find also jfrequently adopted by the writers of 
the New. Such an use, therefore, we must declare, in general, 
is not only allowable but often energetic. It requires, 
however, to be managed with the utmost discretion. Cor^ 
ruptio optimi pessima is even grown into a proverb. 

There are two dangers, in particular, which here ought to 
be carefiiDy guarded against. One is, that whilst we mean 
only to make an allusive application, we may not express 
ourselves in such a manner as might seem to fix a sense 
on holy vmt different from that of the inspired penmen. 
The other is, that we do not run into the obscure and 
enigmatic style, as is sometimes done through an ex- 
cessive inclination to hunt after scripture phrases, tropes, 
and figures, or after figurative appHcations of what perhaps 
was sufliciendy plain in the literal and original use. No- 
thing can be more opposite to the nature and intention of 
the explanatory discourse than such a method. For how- 
ever emphatical a clear and apposite allusion may be, nothing 
can have a worse effect, when the resemblance is but faint 
and scarcely discernible, for then the way of applying the 
sacred words inevitably appears, to the more judicious 
hearers, affected and far fetched ; and though the imagin- 
ations of the more ignorant may be pleased, and their ears 
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as it were tickled by the use of phrases, for which, through 
habit, they have acquired a veneration, their understandings 
are not at all enlightened. On the contrary, the subject 
(though they may not be sensible of it, for those of this 
class are very prone to mistake words for things, and mere 
sound for sense) is more veiled and darkened to them than 
it was before. A preacher who is ever on the scent (and 
such preachers I have sometimes heard) for allusive scripture 
phrases, can express nothing in a simple, natural, and per- 
spicuous manner. He will exhibit to you the mental blind- 
ness of the imregenerate, by telling you, that they " see men 
as trees walking ;" spiritual and temporal mercies, he rarely 
fails to denominate, " the blessings of the upper and the nether 
springs ;" in order to denote the assurance which the church 
or Christian community have of a triumph over all their ene- 
mies, he will tell us, " The shout of a king is among them, and 
he hath as it were the strength of an unicorn ;" and to express I 
know not what (but I have myself heard the phrase adopted 
by preachers of this stamp) he tells us very pompously, 
** The king's goings are always to be seen in the sanctuary." 
Nay, what is worse, (but I remark it here only by the way,) 
sometimes dark and indefinite expressions, like these, are 
converted into petitions, and adopted in public prayer. 
Such will say, " may the shout of a king be amongst us ; 
may his goings be seen in the sanctuary ;" and many other 
such indefinite and dark expressions one has . sometimes oc- 
casion to hear, where they are exceedingly unsuitable, in 
the public devotions ; for though the speaker may himself 
aflSx some meaning to them, it is impossible they should be 
understood or applied aright by the much greater part of 
the audience. With respect to them, therefore, he acts 
much the same part as if he prayed in an unknown tongue. 
So much for the manner and the style in which the doctrines 
and duties of oiu: religion ought to be explained to the peo- 
ple. I shall only add upon the whole of this branch of the 
subject, as a general position that will never fail to hold, 
that the surest expedient that any person can devise, for 
preventing his explanation of his subject from being unin- 
telligible to the hearers, is to be careful, in the first place, 
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that he distinctly understand it himself. It was well said 
bj a master in this valuable art^ *^ Si rem potenter conce- 
perisy nee animus^ nee £Euamdia in concione defutura sunt ;" 
or in the words of Jerome, ** Quia firmiter, concepimus bene 
loquimur." We may safely pronounce, that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, where we find, in any writing, the 
thoughts to be darkly and confusedly expressed, the true 
reason has been, the dark and confused conceptions of the 
author. One ought, therefore, before all things, to endea- 
vour to be master of the subject which he explains, to range 
his thoughts properly and naturally, to have a distinct 
meaning to every expression that he uses, and to employ 
only such as he has reason to believe will be generally intel- 
ligible. 

It remains only now, that in this species of discourse we 
consider the conclusion. And here, if not always, it will 
very generally be proper to begin with a brief recapitulation of 
the articles discussed. This is of importance, both for the 
better understanding of the subject, and for fixing it more 
firmly in the memory, and is almost indispensable when the 
subject happens to be complex. But this is the smallest and 
the easiest part of what in such discourses should constitute 
the conclusion. As in religion, the ultimate end both of 
knowledge and faith is practice, or, in other words, the real 
improvement of the heart and life, so every doctrine whatever 
is of use, either as a direction in the performance of duty, or 
as a motive to it. And the knowledge and belief of hearers 
are no farther salutary to them, than this great end is 
reached. On the contrary, where it is not reached, where 
the heart is not bettered and the life reformed, they prove 
only the means of aggravating their guilt and heightening 
their condemnation. The doctrines of the imity and spiri- 
tuaUty of the Godhead serve to point out the proper object 
of religious worship, and the nature of that worship which 
must be acceptable to God. The other doctrines concerning 
the divine attributes serve both for our direction in regard 
to the adoration and homage which we owe to Him, and 
also as motives to the duties of reverence, trust, love and 
obedience. The scripture doctrine^ in regard to the pod- 
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tive institutions of religion, serves chiefly to direct us as 
to the manner and disposition in which these institutions 
ought to be celebrated. The other doctrines of Christiamty 
are manifestlj intended to be used, and are employed by 
the sacred writers as motives to a pious and Christian life. 
How strongly does the doctrine of the mediation enforce 
the calls given in scripture to sinners to repentance ? How 
powerfully does the doctrine of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, rightly understood, tend both to excite us to assi- 
duity and fervour in our devotions, and to animate our 
endeavours after moral perfection in the persuasion of this 
ahnighty aid? Need I suggest the practical use to which 
the doctrines of the resurrection, of the future judgment, of 
the final retribution, of heaven, hell and eternity so mani- 
fesdy point? Nor can any thing appear more proper and 
natural, than such a manner of ending a discourse which, 
as to the substance of it, was addressed purely to the under- 
standing of the hearers; inasmuch as it is incontrovertible, 
that the revelation of these important truths delivered in 
the gospel was never intended to terminate in being under- 
stood and assented to, but in having a happy influence on 
the disposition of mind and whole behaviour. It was not 
given to gratify our curiosity, but to regulate our lives. 
Hence it is, that we find it so frequently in scripture joined 
with epithets and attributes expressive of this quality, a 
^f^st holy faith, a doctrine according to godliness, and sound 
doctrine, vyiaivMa didaffKoXut, wholesomc instruction, not (as 
the expression has been sometimes perverted by the bigoted 
retainers to a party) a precise conformity in phraseology 
wid opinion to all the little captious particularities of the 
s^ct It is impossible to conceive any thing more remote 
from the original signification of the word, sotmd. It is a 
term, which marks not the logical justness of a theory, but 
Its beneficial tendency ; it is not the truth of any notion 
which can denominate it sound, but the salutary influence 
It hath on human life, that which makes it serve as food and 
niedicine to the soiil. Whatever in divinity is void of such 
nifluence, like the far greater number of the metaphysical 
questions agitated among controvertists, whether true or 
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false, is hollow anjd unsound, a barren insignificant specu- 
lation : whatever hath ^an opposite influence, (and such 
doctrines also have been broached,) and tends to subvert the 
foundation of mutual love and obligations to the practice of 
virtue, is more properly termed poisonous. Nay the pure 
unadulterated tenets of the gospel have so direct and 
manifest a tendency to enforce sanctity of life and manners, 
that when any of them are treated of by the inspired writers 
of the New Testament, the subject is almost invariably con- 
cluded by such a practical application. Thus the apostle 
Peter, {2 Peter iii.) after treating of the general conflagra- 
tion, very naturally concludes, " Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye 
to be in all holy conversation and godliness;" and after 
taking notice of the new heavens and new earth that shall 
succeed the present, he adds, " Wherefore, beloved, seeing 
that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot and blameless." In 
like manner, the apostle Paul, after treating at some 
length of the resurrection, concludes the whole with 
this earnest exhortation, (1 Cor. xv. 58,) " Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, inmioveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 
It is almost only this part which, in explanatory discourses, 
admits of warmth, and what may be called an address to 
the affections. A deep sense in the preacher of the im- 
portance of this improvement of every instruction which he 
gives, an affectionate desire of promoting the good of the 
people, and a zeal for the interests of religion and virtue 
are the only sure methods I know of for qualifying him to 
address them suitably and efficaciously. 
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LECTURE X. 

Of Controversial Discourses — Candour and Simplicity ever 
to be studied in the Defence of Truth. 

I HAVE now finished the consideration of the explanatory 
sermon, which is, of all the kinds mentioned, the simplest, 
and approaches nearest to what ifk the primitive church was 
caDed KomUy, The end of it, as was observed, is to dispel 
ignorance, and to communicate knowledge; and for this 
purpose it addresses the understanding of the hearers. The 
next in order is the controversial^ addressed also to the 
understanding; its end being to conquer doubt and error, 
and to produce belief. In other words, by the first it is 
proposed to inform the hearers, by the second to convince 
them. It is the second kind which I now intend to con- 
sider, and shall endeavour to despatch what I have to offer 
upon it in the present lecture. There are many observa- 
tions, such as those regarding the unity of the subject, the 
choice of a text, the topics proper for the exordium, the 
explication of text and context, where necessary, which hold 
equally in all the kinds, aijid therefore need not be repeated 
in the examination of each different kind. 

In regard to the unity of the subject, I shall only observe, 
that here it admits rather a clearer definition or description 
than perhaps in any of the others. A controversial sermon 
is then strictly one when there is only one thesis, as I may 
call it; that is, one proposition, whether affirmative or 
ixegative, the truth of which it is the scope of the whole 
discourse to evince. Suppose a preacher should (in order 
^ guard his people against some apparent danger of seduc- 
^on; for, without some special reason of this sort, contro- 
versy is not eligible in the pidpit) judge it necessary to 
Juaintain the lawfulness of infant baptism ; that which 
would constitute his performance one^ is, that the aim of 
the whole, and of every part, should unite in supporting this 
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position, that it is agreeable to the gospel dispensadon diat 
infants shoiild be baptized. The thing might be illustnted 
by a thousand other examples, but it is really so plain in 
itself, that I could not consider it as any other than losing 
time to produce more instances. 

In regard to the text, the same qualities are required 
here as in the former species, namely appositeness, simplicityt 
and perspicuity. In regard to the first of these, the appo- 
siteness, let it be remarked here by the way, that it is not 
possible to find, on every subject, a text that has this quality 
in an equal degree. On .fome articles, the declarations of 
scripture are more explicit and direct ; on others, not less 
certain even &om scripture, the evidences at least in regard 
to the mode of expression are more implicit and indirect. 
I may observe also that we are not to understand this quality 
of apposite so strictly, as to suppose, that by the text we 
should discover whether the intended sermon is to be 
explanatory or controversial. This is hardly ever to be 
expected. The text John iv. 24, " God is a Spirit," is sim- 
ple, perspicuous and apposite, either for an explanatory 
discourse on the nature of the Divine spirituality, or tar a 
controversial discourse, whose aim is to evince the spirituality 
of God. Nay in a course of preaching on points, whidi 
may be controverted, this method, especially by a pastor in 
his own parish, is sometimes not improperly adopted. His 
division of the subject accordingly, when he first enters on 
it, may be this, first to explain the doctrine of his text 
whatever it be, secondly to evince the truth of that doc- 
trine. As however the tenor of these two different parts, 
from the nature of the composition fitted to each, is very 
different, it is commonly better to disjoin^em, so fiur as to 
make separate discourses of them, though from the same 
passage of sacred writ, the explanation being the subject of 
the first, and the proof the subject of that which imme- 
diately succeeds the other. But when the explanatory part 
may with sufficient distinctness be despatched in a few sen- 
tences, I should admit that both parts may convenientfy 
enough, and without violating the unity of design, be com- 
prised in the same discourse. Something extremely similar 
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we find to have taken place sometimes in the judiciary 
pleadings of the ancients^ which I observed to have an 
analc^y in point of form, to controversial sermons. When 
the law was either obscure or complex, a separate explana- 
tion of the statute was made to precede the arguments 
either for, or against the accused. And we can easily per- 
ceive the expediency of this method for throwing light upon 
the proof, and assisting the hearers in discerning the just- 
ness of the reasoning. A similar manner we find recom- 
mended by the example of some of the best preachers, both 
in French and in English. 

In the controversial sermon after the exordium, and 
brief explanation of the text and context where necessary ; 
the point of doctrine to be either supported or refuted, 
ought to be as distinctly, perspicuously and briefly as possible 
proposed, and then the method ought to be laid dbwn, in 
which you intend to manage the argument. This method 
on difierent questions will be very different. When a con- 
troverted point is simple in its nature, and when there is 
only one opposing sentiment, which the preacher has to 
refute, the most common, and indeed the most natural 
method he can take will be, first to refute the arguments of 
the adversary, and secondly to support his own doctrine by 
proper proofs. On the first, his acquaintance with the 
adversary's plea must serve for a directory as to the me- 
thod wherein he should proceed. Only let it be observed 
in genera], that where one means honestly to defend truth, 
and to detect error, he will ever find his account in employing 
the most plain and imequivocal expi*essions, and in exposing 
the ambiguities and indefinite terms, in which, It often hap- 
pens, that the sophistry of the adverse party lies concealed. 
Some of our theological disputes, and even some of those 
^vhich have created the greatest ferments and most lasting 
animosities among Christians, are merely verbal. These, aa 
much as possible, ought to be avoided. Others, in which 
there is a real difference in opinion, as well as in expression, 
in the different sides, have nevertheless given rise to a deal of 
logomachy in the manner wherein they have been managed. 
In most questions, what is of real value in the way of argu- 
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ment on the opposite sides might be reduced to a veiy 
small compass. It will well become the assertor of truth, 
whose cause has the greater advantage, the stronger the 
light be into which he brings it, to endeavour, by clearing 
off the rubbish of mere cavils, ambiguous and indefinite 
words and phrases, to convey plain and determinate ideas to 
the hearers, and thus as much as possible to simplify the 
question. Then let him discuss severally, what is thought 
to be of most moment on the adverse side, avoiding to tire 
his hearers with too curious a minuteness of investigation, 
or to perplex himself with a needless multiplici^ of topics. 
Another error in disputation, which is by far too common, 
is when one will adoiit nothing in the plea or arguments of 
an adversary to be of the smallest weight. That they have 
no weight may be the case sometimes, but it is not always 
so. And this extreme will ever, with the more judidous, 
savour either of blind zeal in the preacher, or of a total 
want of candour, which will rather create a prejudice 
against the speaker, in the minds of those who are intel- 
ligent and sensible, that he does not justice to the other 
side, than incline them to give a &vourable reception to his 
arguments. It gives, besides, an appearance to the debate 
which savours much more of proceeding from a mind ambi- 
tious of the glory of victory, than concerned for the interests 
of truth. I have heard a disputant of this stamp, in defiance 
of etymology and use, maintain that the word rendered in 
the New Testament baptize^ means more properly to sprin- 
kle than to plunge, and, in defiance of all antiquity, that the 
former method was the earliest, and, for many centuries, the 
most general practice in baptizing. One who argues in this 
manner never fails, with persons of knowledge, to betray 
the cause he would defend ; and though, with respect to the 
vulgar, bold assertions generally succeed as well as argu- 
ments, sometimes better — yet a candid mind will disdain to 
take the help of a falsehood, even in support of the truth. 

After discussing the adversary's plea, it will be proper, in 
the second place, to enter on the proofs. If the point under 
examination is knowable by the light of nature, as if it re- 
gard the being and perfections of God, or the great obli- 
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gations of morality, one topic of argument may not impro- 
perly be taken from the discoveries of natural reason, and 
on some points, like that of a future state of retribution, 
even the imiversal consent of mankind, and the earliest tra- 
ditions that have as yet been traced in any coimtry, may 
not implausibly be pleaded. Sometimes ecclesiastical his- 
tory will furnish a head of argument. This happens espe- 
cially when the question relates to any usages or ceremonies 
that have obtained, or to the manner of celebrating any of 
the positive institutions. But the principal foundation of 
argument for the preacher will always be the sacred scrip- 
ture. This is true, whatever be the controverted doctrine, 
since, in order to entitle it to a discussion from the pulpit, 
it ought to be a doctrine in which the faith or morals of a 
Christian are concerned. If the tenet maintained be purely 
a point of revelation, the scripture is, in a manner, the 
preacher's only gromid on which his reasonings can be -built. 
From this also different topics of argument may be raised, 
either from different passages, or from the different lights in 
which it is in holy writ exhibited, as suits the nature of the 
subject. 

In arguing from the divine oracles, great care ought to be 
taken that we quote and interpret them candidly ; in other 
words, that we give always what, according to the best of 
our judgment, is the real sense of the sacred author; 
Preachers, I know, will sometimes make a very plausible 
appearance of supporting their side of the question by a 
passage of scripture, which, in the detached way wherein 
they quote it, appears verj^ favourable, but which, taken 
in connexion with its context, means something totally 
distinct. For my own part, were the doctrine meant to 
be defended ever so truly a scriptural doctrine, I could 
not approve an attempt to support it by such a misapplica- 
tion of holy writ, and consequently by misleading the hear- 
ers in regard to the sense of particular portions of scripture. 
This is like bringing people to submission to magistracy, by 
perverting the sense of the law ; and though a person may 
be fighting in a good cause, one, who takes this method, 
fights with illicit weapons. If it be safer to be under God's 
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directioDy than under any man*s, it must be safer to exhibit 
to the people the sense of the sacred oracles purely and can- 
didlyi leaving it to them to form the conclusions and make 
the application. This I take to be preaching not ourselyes, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord^ and ourselves the people's ser- 
vants for Jesus's sake. The contrary method is indeed 
preaching ourselves, it is abounding in our own sense, and 
even wresting the word of Christ to render it subservient to 
our opinions. I would not by any means, however, be un- 
derstood to pass so severe a censure on the misapplication of 
a passage of scripture arising from a mistake of the sense, a 
thing to which the wisest and the best are Kable, but only 
on an intended misrepresentation of the true meaning, in 
order to make it serve as evidence of a point we are main- 
taining. That I may be better understood in the aim of this 
remark, I shall produce an example in the way of illustra- 
tion. In support of this doctrine, that whatever is done by 
unbelievers, even those actions which are commonly ac- 
counted most laudable and virtuous, are of the nature of 
sin; it has been sometimes very gravely and very confi- 
dently urged, that the apostle says expressly, (Rom. xiv. 23,) 
" Whatsoever is not of faith is sin." Yet this expression, 
(however apposite it may appear when cut off from the pas- 
sage with which it stands connected,) has not the remotest 
relation to that famous question. When recourse is had to 
the apostle himself, and the occasion of the affirmation, we 
find it is brought in the conclusion of his reasoning, in re- 
gard to a point much disputed in that early age of the church, 
the observance of a distinctiog in meats and days. And 
though the apostle explicitly declares his own conviction, that 
no kind of meat is in a religious view unclean of itself, yet he 
is equally clear, that to him who esteemeth any thing to be 
unclean, to him it is unclean, because he believes it to be so. 
Hence he justly concludes, that he who doubteth is liable to 
condemnation, if he eat ; because he acts against the dictates 
of his conscience, even though a misinformed conscience, he 
himself not believing that he does right, " for," he adds, 
'' whatsoever is not of faith is 3in ;" whatever action is not ac- 
companied with a belief of its lawfulness, is so far criminal. 
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9s it shows in him, who commite it, a presumptuous di^>osi- 
tioii to violate tho rights of conscience. But this has not 
the least reference to the belief of the principles, tenets, or 
doctrines of Christianity ; but merely of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of certain actions. It deserves also to be re- 
marked, that, in the matter discussed by the apostle, it is of 
no consequence, for rendering the action virtuous or vicious, 
whether the things believed be true or false, but barely that 
they be believed, and that our pn^tice be conformable to 
oiir belief. To act against conviction or belief, he tells us, 
is a sin ; to forbear acting in such a c^e, is a duty, even though 
.the thing believed be a falsehood. Nay it is, in fact, against 
what he himself acknowledgeth to be an erroneous faith, that 
he declares the man justly condemnable who acts. Now 
when such a perversion of the sacred text as I have been il- 
lustrating, is made knowingly by the speaker against his bet- 
ter judgment, it is without doubt what the apostle calls, 
" handling the word of God deceitfully," even though the 
sentiment, in support of which it is produced, be a true sen- 
timent, and conformable to the doctrine of Holy Writ. 
There is a candour and simplicity, which ought ever to 
attend the ministry of religion, not only in regard to the ends 
pursued, but in regard to the means employed for the at- 
tainment of the ends. Castalio in the defence of his Latin 
translation of the Bible against Beza, who had attacked him 
with a virulence which savours too much of what, not greatly 
to the honour of polemic divinity, has been called the odium 
theologicum, amongst other things mentions an accusation, 
for translating the third verse of the first chapter of Genesis 
in this manner, '^Jussit Deus ut existeret lux, et extitit 
lux : God commanded that light should be, and light was." 
And the reason of Beza*s animadversion is, that in his 
opinion, CastaUo had, by so doing, suppressed an important 
argument for the Trinity. " Afoses," says Beza, " purposely 
used the verb amar, said^ that he might indicate another 
person in the Godhead, distinct from the person of the 
Father, and firom the person of the Holy Ghost, namely, the 
Son of God, by whom the whole series of creation was enuii- 
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ciated. The evangelist John, taking occasion h^ice, calls 
him Xoyoc, the Word, and proves him to be God, and to have 
been in the beginning with God. But this man, (meaning 
Castalio) excluding the verb said^ in which the greatest mo- 
ment and principal weight is placed, expresses onfy in his 
version the signification of the verb ihijlai.^ Thus fitr Beat ; 
in which remark, if he was sincere, as we are bound in charity 
to believe, it is impossible, whatever his erudition and other 
talents might be, to thii^ otherwise than meanly of his skill 
in criticism. I own, at the same time, that I like the com- 
mon translation, '^ Dixit Deus, Fiat lux, et facta est lux ;" 
much better than Castalio's, and that, not indeed for Beza*8 
reason, which is no reason at all, but merely, because it is 
more conformable to the simplicity and dignity of the ori- 
ginal. Castalio's answer to the above charge, though it 
would perhaps be too ludicrous for the seriousness of the 
subject, justly exposes the absurdity of his antagonist. 
'* Hsec sunt illius verba, quibus nihilo aptius argnmentator, 
quam si quis ita dicat. Moses in illis verbis, Dixit serpem 
femitney cur vobis dixit Deus^ &c., data opera usus est verbo 
amaTj dixit, ut alteram in diabolo personam distinctam m 
persona patris, et a persona spiritus impuri, nempe filium 
diaboli insigniret; nam certe simiUima est locutio." He 
subjoins this sentiment, in which every lover of truth will 
cordially agree with him ; — " Ego veritatem velim veris ar- 
gumentis defendi, non ita ridiculis, quibus deridenda pro- 
pinetur adversariis." How much more modest, in this re- 
spect, was Calvin, whose zeal for the doctrine will not be 
questioned than either Beza or Luther? This last had 
exclaimed with great vehemence against both Jews and anti- 
trinitarians, for not admitting that in these words, in the 
first verse of Genesis, God created, bara JSlohkn, there is 
contained a proof of the Trinity, because the noun signifying 
God in the Hebrew has a plural form, though joined to a verb 
in the singular. Calvin on the contrary refutes this argu- 
ment, or quibble rather, at some leng^, and adds judi- 
ciously, speaking of this expression, " Monendi sunt lec- 
tores ut sibi a violentis ejusmodi glossis caveanU" I 
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remember once to have heard a sort of lecture on the mira- 
culous cure of Bartimeus's blindness, from perhaps the most 
popular preacher, I cannot add the most judicious, that has 
appeared in this island in the present century. From these 
words of the blind addressed to Jesus, who had asked him, 
what be would have done for him ? ** Lord, that I may 
receive my sight," the preacher inferred not only the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ, but Bartimeus's faith in this article. 
" He could not," said he, " have given him the appellation, 
Lord, Ktipic, had he not believed him to be God." And yet 
. Mary gave the same appellation Kvpu to Jesus, when she took 
him for no higher person than a gardener. The same ap- 
pellation was given by the jailor, to Paul and Silas, the 
prisoners under his care, Kvptot. In the first of these places 
our translators have rightly rendered it Sir^ in the second 
Sirs* Indeed it is notorious, that both in the Ghreek version 
of the Old Testament, and in the New, the word, like Do^ 
minus in Latin, and Signore in Italian, is applied indiscri- 
minately, as a term of respect to God or to man. I own 
I could not help concluding in my own mind from the re- 
mark, either you must be exceedingly ignorant in r^ard to 
the book you pretend to explain, .or you treat sacred writ 
with a freedom and artifice, that sidt better the subtlety 
of the Jesuit, than the sincerity of the Christian divine. 
}i a man wanted to render truth suspicious to people of 
discernment, I know no better way he could take^ than to 
recur to such cavils in order to support it. 

But to return to the method of treating the proofs, from 
which I am afraid I shall be thought to have digressed too 
long. I observed on entering on this article, that when 
the controversy is reducible to one simple point, and when 
there is only one opposing sentiment to be refuted, the 
preacher might make the refritation of objections the first 
head of discourse, and the defence of the doctrine proposed 
the second. And if nothing can be said, in refutation, but 
what will naturally find a place in treating his argument, 
there is no necessity that the discourse should be divided 
into separate heads. One conclusive argument in many 
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cases, is as good as a great number : for every part does 
not admit variety. Nor ought a division into different 
heads to be considered as a thing indispensable* S<nne- 
timesy indeedi when there is but one argument, it will veiy 
properly admit a division, as the conclusion rests on two 
propositions called premises : when neither of these csn 
be said to be self-evident, it may be made the subject of 
the first head, to support one of the premises, and of the 
second, to support the other. I shall borrow an in- 
stance from a late attempt of my own in this way, as no 
other at present occurs to my memory. The design was 
to evince the divini^ of our religion from the success of 
its first publishers. The argument stood thus. ''First, 
the natural means originally employed in propagating the 
gospel, were utterly inadequate, and must have proved 
ineffectual, if imaccompanied with the Divine interposition. 
Secondly, the means employed were however eminently 
effectual beyond all example before or since. Consequently 
they were accompanied with a Divine interposition, and 
our religion is of God." But every argument does not 
admit this division ; for often one of the premises is either 
self-evident, or which amounts to the same, received by 
those against whom we argue. On the contrary, when the 
subject is complex and the opinions of the adversaries va- 
rious, it will be better not to make a separate head of re- 
futation, for where there are many jarring sentiments to 
be set aside, there is a danger of distracting the mind by 
multiplici^. Let the truth be defended by arguments 
distinctly explained, and enforced, and in doing this, espe- 
cially when the topics are drawn from holy writ, occasion 
may be taken of refuting the contradictory glosses or ex- 
positions of the opponents as you proceed. In this the 
preacher ought to consult carefully, what will give most 
simplicity and perspicuity to his reasoning. Further, a 
question is sometimes capable of being divided into two, 
or more, distinct, though intimately related, questions. In 
that case the heads of discourse may be the examination 
of each. When the arguments are numerous, it is better 
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to dass them under a few general heads or topics for the 
sake of memory, as those from reason, those from scripture, 
and the like. 

As to the arrangement of the arguments, there may 
som^tiines be in them a natural order, as when a right 
ap]^reliension of one is previously necessary to the full 
conception of another. When they are not of this kind, 
the speaker ought to consider the disposition of his hear- 
ers. If their prejudices rather oppose his doctrine, he 
would need to begin with what he thinks will have the 
greatest weight with them, lest otherwise, by introducing 
the debate with what they shall think frivolous, he should 
disgust them in the entry, and avert their attention from 
what he has farther to o£fer. In general, rhetoricians 
have recommended to begin and end with the strongest ar- 
guments, and throw the weakest into the middle. It is 
as important, that you should leave a good impression on 
their minds in ending the debate, as that you should be- 
speak their favourable attention by what is of consequence 
in the beginning. They would have the orator act, in 
this respect, like the experienced commander, who puts 
his weakest troops into the middle; for though he has 
not the same dependence on them, as on those in the 
front and the rear, he knows they are of some use by 
their number, and add to the formidable appearance of his 
army. 

The conclusion here may very properly be introduced 
by an abstract or recapitulation of the argument, followed 
with a suitable improvement of the doctrine proved. 
There does not seem to be any material difference, in 
what constitutes a fit conclusion to an explanatory dis- 
course, from what would suit a controversial one. Doc- 
trine is the general subject of both discourses. In the 
one it is explained, in the other it is proved. The direct 
aim of the first is knowledge, but then the conviction or 
belief is taken for granted. The direct aim of the second 
is conviction. In both, the proper application is the in- 
fluence which the knowledge and belief of such a truth 
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ought to have on our disposition, and on our practice. 
Perhaps in the conclusion of controversial discussions, it 
might not be amiss to offer some observations with a view 
to moderate the unchristian animosities, which differences 
on these articles sometimes occasion amoi^ those, who all 
profess themselves to be the disciples of the same Master, 
and to show in general that error is more properly a ground 
of pity than of indignation. 
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LECTTJBE XL 

Of Commendatory Discourses, or those addressed to the 

Imagination. 

We have now discussed the discourses addressed to the 
understanding ; those two especially^ the explanatory, whose 
end is information, by dispelling ignorance ; and the con- 
troversial, whose end is conviction, by vanquishing doubt 
or error. I come now to that species which is addressed 
to the imagination. For as one way, and indeed a very 
powerful way, of recommending religion, is by example, 
it must be conducive to the general end of preadiing above 
mentioned, to make it sometimes the scope of a sermon, 
to exhibit properly any known good character of a person 
now deceased, by giving a lively narrative of his life, or of 
any signal period of his life, or an account of any particular 
virtue, as illustrated through the different periods of his life. 
For performances of this kind, the history of our Lord 
affords the richest fund of matter. Li like manner, the 
lives of the saints recorded in scripture, the patriarchs, the 
prophets, the apostles, and the martyrs, such at least with 
which, from the accounts given in holy writ, we have it in 
our power to be acquainted, make very proper subjects. 
Add to these, decea^d persons eminent for virtue and piety, 
whose characters are weU known to the people addressed. 
Panegyrics of this kind on departed friends were more in 
use formerly, and commonly distinguished by the name of 
fimeral orations. As praise of this kind was, however, 
sometimes prostituted, and as the usage itself in certain 
circumstances exposed the preacher to the temptation of 
making a sacrifice of truth from motives of interest, it is 
perhaps, upon the whole, no disadvantage to the ministerial 
character, that the practice is, in this country, almost 
entirely laid aside, and that we are now very much confined 
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in this respect to the examples which the sacred canon 
presents us with. Now, to do justice to the respectable 
qualities and worthy actions of the good, is to present the 
audience with a beauteous and animated pattern of Christian 
excellence, which, by operating on their admiration and 
love, raiseth in their minds a pious emulation. That we 
are, without attending to it, induced to imitate what we 
admire and love, will not admit a question. It might not 
want its use, though scripture hath not afforded here so 
large foundation, or so ample materials, to delineate some- 
times, in proper colours, the conduct of the vicious, with 
its natural consequences, in order to excite a proper deg^ree 
of horror and detestation against vice. But this, it must 
be owned, would require to be handled stQl more tenderly. 
It is our duty to love and esteem the virtuous, but not to 
hate and abhor the vicious. Our hatred and abhorrence ought 
to be pointed only against vice, but not against the persons 
addicted to it ; whom, in pity, we ought rather to study to 
reclaim. And though the individuals themselves should be 
dead, and consequently in this respect beyond our power, 
whatever bears the odious appearance of calumny and 
personal invective is quite imbecoming the pulpit. Exhi- 
bitions in either way from the pulpit form that species 
of discourses which falls imder the third class above enu- 
I^erated. They are addressed to the fancy, and their scope 
is to promote piety and virtue by insinuation, that is by 
the gentle but efficacious influence of example. Discourses 
of this kiild were distinguished among the ancients by the 
name demofutrative ; but as that word in our language 
is rather equivocal, I have chosen to denominate them 
commendatory, from the purpose to which they are most 
commonly applied. 

In regard to the choice of a text, as there is here some- 
times greats difficulty of uniting all the qualities which 
were formerly mentioned as characteristical of a proper text, 
greater indulgence must be given. At any rate, let it be per- 
spicuous, and expressive of the happiness or amiableness of a 
weU spent life, or of those virtues which the discourse itself 
will give principal scope for extolling. An appositeness to 
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the individual person, who is the subject of the sermon, 
when it is a fdneral oration, cannot be had, and therefore, 
an appositeness to the character is all that can be sought. 
When the person, who is the subject, is one of the scripture 
saints, it is better to choose for a text some passage wherein 
he in particular is spoken of. As to the introduction or 
exordium^ there does not seem to be any thing very special 
requisite in this kind. The conunon qualities that ought 
to affect introductions in general have equally place here. 
They should be calculated to render the hearers attentive, 
docile and benevolent. 

With regard to the explanation of the text and context, 
unless they could in some way contribute to the illustration 
of the character, which is the subject of the eulogy, it were 
better not to attempt it. K the text be sufficiently per- 
spicuous and apposite, there can be no necessity ; and there 
is no sort of discourse to which any thing, that has the re- 
motest appearance of verbal criticism, is worse adapted than 
to this. The design of the sermon should be proposed 
with simpUcity and distinctness. One may add the mention 
of the method, in which it may be thought proper to pro- 
secute the subject, unless it shall appear to be so simple 
and natural, as to render even the bare intimation of 
it superfluous. 

As to the method in which the different parts should be 
digested and arranged, that may be different as suits the 
particular taste and talents of the speaker, or as suits best 
the materials he hath to work upon. All the methods that 
occur to me for treating subjects of this kind, may be re- 
duced to the three following. First, the order of time may 
be followed. This method I shaU caU the historical. If 
this be the disposition adopted, there can be no question as 
to what should precede and what should succeed in the 
discourse. If there be much ground to go upon, it may 
not be amiss, for the case of the memory, to divide the life 
you are to recommend as a pattern, into certain distinct 
periods, proposing to consider each severally in its order. 
If the materials you are supplied with for this purpose are 
not very plentiful, or if, whatever has been remarkable in 
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the person's life which can be of any service to you, is 
comprized within a narrow compass of time, it wiU be better 
to follow the natural order, without using the formality of 
proposing it to the hearers, or dividing the discourse into 
separate heads, for this ought never to be considered as 
absolutely necessary. The second method of arrangement 
is, by considering separately the most eminent virtues dis- 
played in the life you propose to recommend to the admira- 
tion of your hearers. This I shaU call the logical method. 
Suppose the subject, for example, were the life of Jesus 
Christ, and one were inclined to divide the virtues thereby 
illustrated into three classes, those which have self tar the 
inmiediate object, those which have other men, and those 
which have God. The greatest objection I know of, that 
lies against this method, is that it generally occasions fre- 
quent recurring to the same actions and events, in which 
different virtues may have been illustrated. TIus^ unless 
managed very dexterously, will have the appearance of tire- 
some repetitions. But to return to the example fprea of 
the life of Christ. Each of the heads above named may be 
illustrated through all the different periods of his life, (a 
they may be subdivided into inferior branches. For ex- 
ample, the first of the.se, the duties a man owes to himsdf, 
may be understood to imply the virtues of humiKty, tem- 
perance and fortitude; humility or a superiority to pride 
and vanity ; temperance or a superiority to appetite ; and 
fortitude or a superiority to fear. But such subdivisi<His 
are not often convenient, inasmuch as they commonly 
tend more to burden than to assist the memory. If the 
preacher were to make one of the general heads only, 
the whole subject of one discourse, such a division of 
that head would be very proper. But if the whok 
example of Christ is the subject of a single discourse, the 
case is very different. Subdivisions for the greater part 
ought to be avoided. The sort of discourse, to vrfaidi 
they seem most adapted, is the explanatory, whose principal 
excellence appears to be in perspicuity and precision. Let 
it be observed, however, that the method implied in a sub- 
division may often be conveniently followed, when it is not 
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in so many words proposed. A third method, that may be 
employed in panegyrical discourses, as when two or three 
memorable events or actions are the sole fimd, from which 
all the materials employed by the encomiast must be de- 
rived, is to illustrate the virtues displayed in the person's 
conduct on these several occasions, as the separate heads of 
discourse. And this method may, for distinction's sake, be 
denominated, the dramatical. As to the manner of prose- 
cuting the design through all its diflferent branches, I do not 
intend to enter into particulars. It is not my purpose to 
give a full institute of eloquence, but only to apply to the 
pulpit, as fer as they are applicable, the general rules laid 
down by the ancients, referring you to their writings for the 
illustration, and particularly to remark to you the differences 
which the very different nature of the subject, of the oc- 
casion, of the end, of the character to be supported by the 
speaker, and of the character of the audience, should give 
rise to. Now it must be acknowledged, that no sort of 
discourse from the pulpit hath so close a resemblance in 
respect both of the subject and of the end, and sometimes 
also of the occasion, to the judicial and deliberative ora- 
tions, as this sort of encomiums hath to the demonstrative 
orations of the ancients. To their institutes therefore, I 
must refer you for more particular information. It is not 
my intention by these lectures to supersede the study of 
ancient critics and orators, but only to assist you in applying 
their rules and examples to cases so different from tliose 
with which alone they were concerned. I shall therefore in 
these discourses, insist chiefly on what is different and pecu- 
liar in the eloquence of the pulpit. 

And here, one of the first differences that offers itself to 
our observation is, that the ancients had a much wider 
range in what might properly be made the subject of their 
praises. Pedigree, intellectual abilities, even qualities 
merely corporeal, such as beauty, health, strength, agility, 
nay those commonly called the goods of fortune, as riches, 
firiends, rank, all came in for a share in the encomium. I do 
not deny that any of these may passingly be mentioned in a 
sermon, but it would ill become the dignity of the sacred 
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function, to enlarge on these qualities in such a manner, as 
to seem to place a merit in things, which are totally inde- 
pendent of our will, and of which therefore the commenda- 
tion in another can be of no service to a hearer in the way 
of example ; but may, on the contrary, very readily do hurt 
in teachhig him to place an undue value on things not in 
his power, and about which, as a Christian, he ought not to 
have the least anxiety. Nothing therefore must i^pear to 
be the subject of panegyric to the preacher, but moral 
excellence. Nothing ought to be enlarged on as a topic of 
discourse, but what can properly be held up to the audience as 
a subject, which it is incumbent on them to imitate, in other 
words as the object of a noble emulation. I acknowledge, 
that those other qualities, accidental in respect of us, as I 
may call them, which have no necessary connexion with 
virtue or religion, and are only physically good, may find a 
place in a discourse of this kind, when they are introduced 
not for their own sakes, but as it were, in .passing, and 
in order to set off real virtues. Thus the high birth of 
the person you extol, may be mentioned in order to add 
the greater lustre to his himiility ; his riches may he 
taken notice of by the way, in order to show how wdl be 
understood the proper use of wealth, and in order to 
set off to the greater advantage how moderate he was in 
regard to gratifications merely personal, and how liberal and 
charitable in supplying the wants and contributing to the 
accommodation and comfort of others. It will be ea^ 
understood, that in the same way, almost every such advan- 
tage of person or fortune may be introduced. This would 
not be to exhibit wealth or nobleness of birth, as an object 
calculated to excite the ambition of the hearers, a thing 
exceedingly absurd in any, but more especially in the 
preacher of the humble religion of Jesus; but it would 
be to give an instructive lesson to the rich and noble, in 
regard to the use they ought to make of these advan- 
tages. It must be owned, on the other hand, that qualities 
physically bad may be rendered instrumental for the same 
purpose of giving higher relief to the virtues of the 
character. Thus the poverty of the person may sorve 
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greatly to enhance and recommend his patience, his con- 
tentment, his resignation, his prudence, his economy, nay 
even his charity and beneficence. In like manner, low 
birth and want of education may be made subservient to 
display to more advantage the industry arid application of 
mind, which could surmount these signal disadvantages so 
perfectly, that the defect could never have been discovered 
from his behaviour and conversation. And of this kind, 
i^e should say, as of the former, it is not recommending 
poverty and inferiority in point of birth to our estin\^tion, 
but it is exhibiting a pattern to the poor and ignoble, 
whereby they may be instructed, how to convert such ap- 
parent evils into real occasions of improving their virtues, 
and of rendering these more than a sufficient compensation 
for every want. The ancient rhetoricians, though not so 
delicate on this point as Christian teachers ought to be, were 
yet sensible, that this was the best use that could be made 
of fortuitous advantages or disadvantages. Thus Quintilian: 
** Et corporis quidem, fortuitorumque, cum levior, tiun non 
uno modo tractanda laus est. Interim confert admirationi, 
multum etiam infirmitas, ut cum Homerus, Tydea parvum 
sed bellatorem dicit fuisse. Fortuna vero cum dignitatem 
affert (namque est haec materia ostendendae virtutis uberior) 
tum quo minores opes fuerunt, eo majorem benefactis 
gloriam parit.'* The following sentiment is indeed excellent, 
and well deserves our attention. " Sed omnia quae extra 
nos bona sunt, quseque hominibus forte obtigerunt, non 
ideo laudantur, quod habuerit quieas, sed quod his honeste 
sit usus. Nam divitise et potentia, et gratia, cum plurimum 
virium dent in utramque partem, certissimum faciunt 
morum experimentum : aut enim meliores propter haec, aut 
pejores sumus.'* 

In regard to this species of discourse, as the immediate 
object is to please by presenting to the imagination a beau- 
tifiil and finished picture in suitable colouring, it admits, 
£rom the nature of it, more of ornament, than any other 
kind delivered fi:om the pulpit. There are few of the tropes 
and figures of eloquence, that may not properly find ad- 
mission here. This is a kind of moral painting; and 
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greater allowance is made for introducing tMngs winch 
serve merely the purpose of decoration, when the immediate 
object is to delight. Here too there is generally more 
indulgence in point of style, than can be admitted in any 
other species of sermon. In respect of flowers and har- 
mony, this kind borders even on the poetical. Yet still it 
must be remembered, that this indulgence hath its bound. 
Whatever soars above the reach of the congregation, what- 
ever appears either unintelligible or affected, is still taxAtj 
and offensive. I observe further that in regard to the veiy 
ornaments, of which the different sorts of discourses are 
susceptible, such as metaphors, comparisons, examples, 
these. in the thoughts, as well as in the language, should be 
different in the different kinds. In the explanatory, all 
the borrowed illustrations and similitudes ought to be from 
things familiar and simple, as well as exhibited in a distinct 
and easy manner. In the controversial kind the simplicity 
and perspicuity of the decorations, though still of conse- 
quence, are not so much regarded, as a certain fcuxible 
manner of impressing the imagination, so as to cany con- 
viction along vdth them. The similes here ought to be all 
a kind of analogical argument. Again, in the commen- 
datory discourses, whose end is neither to inform nor to 
convince, but to please, the principal quality in the fimd of 
the imagery to be employed is its beauty. No metaphor, 
however like or apposite, ought ever to be admitted here, 
that is not taken &om an agreeable object. Under the 
general term agreeable, I must be understood to compre- 
hend, not only the beautiful strictly so called, but also the 
grand, the sublime, the wonderful and the new, if with 
these qualities there be not connected any thing that is dis- 
agreeable, mean, ugly or deformed. 

As to the manner of concluding discourses of this kind, 
any one, or two, or even all of the three following may be 
adopted, according as the preacher shall judge most suitable 
to the time, the subject, and the occasion. First, you may 
make out, firom the actions and behaviour you have been 
delineating, a clear and distinct character of the person. 
Or, secondly, you may introduce a contrast between the 
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conduct of the person commended, in some of the most 
memorable instances, and that which there is reason to 
believe would be followed, or which commonly is followed, 
by the generality even of professing Christians in the like 
circumstances. Or, thirdly, you may conclude with a more 
direct application to the passions of the hearers, in order 
to excite in them a generous ardour to be themselves what 
they cannot contemplate or behold without admiring. The 
first of these methods is far the most difficult. To draw 
a character which shall be at once both just and strildng, 
which shall set the different features in the most conspi- 
cuous point of view, that shall mark not only the exact 
turn of each, but the manner wherein they limit and set off 
one another, requires indeed the delicate hand of a master 
in the rhetorical art. It is attempted by every dabbler 
in historiography; but it is not one of a hundred that 
succeeds. Let it be observed, that a character thus intro- 
duced in the conclusion of a sermon of this kind, ought 
in every part of it to be manifestly supported by the 
particular actions and conduct delineated in the discourse, 
and should serve to recall to the memory, and impress on 
it more strongly those particulars. As to the manner, a 
good deal of care and attention are necessary. The pre- 
vailing taste at present seems to be, to give the whole in 
a string of antitheses ; the great dexterity of which consists 
in this, to make the contrasted members come as near as 
possible contradicting one another, and yet escape being 
really contradictory. Very often they do not escape this. 
But though I do by no means blame the use of antithesis 
in drawing characters, a matter of particular nicety, inas- 
much as in this way, when well executed, the precise 
boundaries of the different traits are more precisely ascer- 
tained; yet a continued train of this figure through suc- 
cessive sentences, however well it may pass in history, 
has by &r too artificial and elaborate an appearance to suit 
the seriousness and the simplicity of the pulpit diction. 
As much conciseness as can be rendered consistent with 
perspicuity is very suitable here. 

The second kind of conclusion mentioned, by a contrast 
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between the conduct delineated and that of others, is often 
a very pertinent application of the subject, inasmuch as 
it makes the virtues of another serve as a mirror to the 
hearers, wherein they may discover their own vices and 
defects. It deserves only to be observed Airther on tills 
article, that it is not necessa^ that this part should be 
confined to the conclusion. "When any thing noble, gene- 
rous, humane, or pious, is illustrated in the discourse, as 
displayed on any signal occasion, it may very properly 
be contrasted with the conduct either of any real character 
on record, or of what we know from experience to be the 
conduct of the majority of Christians. And this may be 
done in any part of the discourse. It is only when the 
narrative is both very affecting, and excites such an anxiety 
in the hearer for obtaining the sequel of the story, and 
knowing the issue, that it is better not to interrupt the 
thread of the narration, but to reserve any intended contrast 
to the conclusion. When a contrast can be found in true 
history, it generally answers better than when it is merely 
hypothetical, founded in common experience. 

The third method of concluding, by an address to the 
passions of the hearers, is the most common. This may 
be either general, and have a relation to the whole, or it 
may consist of two or more particular addresses, referring 
respectively to the different virtues celebrated, or to some 
of the most memorable actions related in the discourse* 
Thus much may be said in general of all these different 
kinds, that no observation made, or motive urg^ here, can 
be called apposite, unless it have a manifest reference to, 
and be founded in, the facts related, and the virtues cele- 
brated, in some part or other of the body of the discourse* 

I must further observe, that the pathetic is more easily 
attained, and that the transition to it appears more natural in 
the conclusion of a commendatory sermon, than in that either 
of an explanatory discourse, or of a controversial. In these 
two kinds, during the whole tenor of the discourse, which is 
of a nature merely speculative, the understanding and me- 
mory only are exerted, as the whole consists either in ex- 
planations or in reasonings. This is rather unfavourable 
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for emotioiiy and it requires a good deal of address to pass 
successfully from the one to the other. The mind cannot, 
all at once, from a state of perfect coolness, enter with 
warmth and keenness into the views of the speaker. It be- 
hoves him, therefore, in beginning such an address, to take 
up the point on the key, if I may so express myself, to 
which he knows their souls are at the time attuned, and 
gradually to work them up to that pitch to which he wants 
to bring them. IS he act a contrary part, and break out 
all at once with heat and violence, when they are perfectly 
cool, so far from operating on their affections, or influencing 
their will, he will appear to them like one distracted, who 
flies into a rage for he knows not what. No axiom is more 
important for bringing us to succeed in the pathetic, than 
this, that in addressing the hearers, we must enter with 
them on the subject in the same tone to which their minds 
are predisposed at the time to take it up in, and then insen- 
sibly work them up to ours. A prudent speaker, who per- 
ceives a coldness or indifference in his audience, will judge 
it necessaiy to disguise his own warmth, and to appear wil- 
ling to canvass the matter as coolly as they can desire. If 
he succeeds thus in entering on it, and has the address for a 
little while to manage them, he may carry them at last, 
to what pitch he will. We have an excellent example 
of this kii^ of address, in the funeral panegyric, which 
Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Antony, on his friend 
Julius Csesar, immediately after his murder in the senate- 
house. 

But to return, I repeat the sentiment, as an important 
one, that nothing tends more strongly to make us deaf to 
what another says, than if he appear to be in a passion, 
when we are quite tranquil. Now the panegyrical discourses 
much more easily pass into the pathetic, than either the 
explanatory or the controversial. There is a near affinity 
between the moral sentiments, with the emotions they occa- 
sion, and the passions and affections of the mind. The gra- 
dation is perfectly smooth and natural from approbation to 
admiration, from admiration to esteem and love, from esteem 
and love of the virtuous and praiseworthy, to detestation 
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and abhorrence of the contrary dispositions^ and from these 
to corresponding desires and aversions. The orator haa 
only to take the advantage of this gradation, and Uiat frame 
of spirit which the whole scope of the discourse was calcu- 
lated to produce. 
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LECTUEE XII. 

Of Pathetic Discourses , ar those addressed to the Passions. 
Of Persuasive Discourses, or such as are intended to ope- 
rate on the Will. 

I HAVE now gone through the explanation of the principal 
parts, of the three first kinds of pulpit discourses, the ex- 
planatory, the controversial, and the commendatory, and the 
rules to be severally observed in composing each. I come 
now to the fourth kind, the pathetic, or that which is ad- 
dressed immediately to the passions, and which is specially 
intended to rouse the mind from a state of languor and in- 
difference to the impressions of fervour and affection. The 
occasions of discourses for this kind with us, it must be 
owned, are not very firequent. For though in some of the 
other kinds, particular in the persuasive, a great deal is 
addressed to these passions, yet these are, in that species of 
sermon, only employed as means to persuade to the particu- 
lar practice or duty recommended. Whereas in the pathetic 
properly so called, the rousing of suitable affections is appa- 
rently die ultimate end. I acknowledge, that the whole of 
preaching either directly or indirectly points to persuasion. 
But I denominate that only, the end of any species of dis- 
course, which is the declared and apparent end of the speaker. 
I have observed, that the occasions of discourses of this kind 
are few ; there are however some. None is more remark- 
able or occurs oftener, than those calculated for disposing a 
congregation to a suitable commemoration of the sufferings 
of our Lord in the sacrament of the supper, or Eucharist, as 
it is commonly named in ecclesiastical history. I do not 
say, however, diat this is the only kind of discourse that is 
adapted to such occasions. By no means. If that were the 
case, as the subject of exciting the affections on such occa- 
sions is always the same, it would lay a minister in his own 
parish under the necessity of recurring so often to the same 
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topics^ as could not fail to prove tiresoine to the majority of 
the hearers, and that though the things advanced by him 
were ever so good. An explanatory^ a commendatory, or a 
persuasive discourse may also at such times be very perti- 
nent. A little of the grace of novelty in form and manner^ 
is exceedingly necessary for commanding the attention of the 
greater part of audiences. The only kind that I think ought 
to be excluded entirely from occasion!? of this nature, is the 
controversial. When the pathetic at such a time is made 
choice of, the preacher's aim is not to persuade the people to 
communicate. He supposes that they have come to church 
with that intention. It is not to persuade them to the per- 
formance of any preparatory duty ; all this he supposes to 
have been performed already. But it is to operate on all the 
grateful and devout affections of the heart, and to put his 
hearers, I may say, in a proper firame of spirit for discharging 
the duty for which they are assembled, in such a reverend and 
pious manner, as may produce the best effect upon their 
minds, and tend most to the edification and confirmation of 
themselves and others. The subject for this purpose may 
be more or less comprehensive as the preacher shall judge 
convenient. Indeed, for the sake of giving a little variety 
to what does not, fi:om its nature, admit a great deal, it may 
not be improper at different times to follow different me- 
thods ; at one time, for instance, the subject may be the 
love of Christ as manifested in the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion ; at another, the same thing, as manifested in his suffer- 
ings and death. It is discourses of the last kind which are 
commonly called passion-sermons. 

In regard to the exordium or introduction, there will be 
less occasion for much art, when the solemnity of the time 
or the purpose of their meeting tends itself to rouse the 
attention of the hearer, and to supersede the address of the 
speaker. The topics for introducing the subject may thai 
very pertinently be raised either from the intention for 
which the day was set apart, or from the nature and 
importance of the matter to be treated in the sermon. 
There is nothing peculiar to be observed in regard to the 
explanation of the text and context. If the discourse is 
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intended merely to display the sufferings of our Lord, from 
his being betrayed into the hands of his enemies, to his 
death, the cruelty which was exercised upon him, and the 
meekness, piety, and patience with which he bore it, it does 
not appear to be necessary, formally to lay down a method. 
It is enough in your narrative to follow the order of the 
history. In the manner of the exhibition, there will not be 
here a very material difference between that of the commen- 
datory or panegyrical discourse and this of the pathetic. 
Only the latter admits less show and ornament, and requires 
that we dwell longer on the most affecting circumstances. 
When the preacher's subject is such as doth not confine him 
within so narrow a compass, but affords an opportunity of 
expatiating on topics in themselves very distinct, but as it 
were concentrating in the tendency they all have to kindle 
the same affection in the breast; this common tendency 
gives a sufficient unity in discourses of this kind. The 
reason is obvious. 

It may be remarked, that in this sort of discourses, more 
of the common textuary method may sometimes be followed, 
than any other species of sermon will properly admit. Thus 
suppose the text to be 2 Cor. viii. 9, " Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for 
youi sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich." The whole intention of the discourse being 
to stir up gratefiil and devout affection, these topics may 
severally and very pertinently be touched, as tending all to 
the same important point. First, the consideration of the 
person, whose grace the apostle here celebrated, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was rich. Secondly, the consideration of 
the persons on whom this grace was bestowed, you, (it was 
for your sakes,) the posterity of fallen Adam, poor and 
helpless. Thirdly, the evidence and effect of his grace, 
" he became poor." Fourthly, the happy fruits and purchase 
of his grace, " that ye through his poverty might be rich." 
It is manifest, that each of these considerations, as it were, 
assists the other, all conspiring to kindle the warmest return 
of gratitude and love. Thus all pointing to one end, a 
grateful commemoration, gives unity to the discourse. 
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Another instance of a text, which on such an occasion^ and 
for such a purpose, may very properly be divided in a 
rimilar manner, is that in 1 Pet. iii. 18, ** Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the imjust, that he might 
bring us to God." This is all of the verse, that, in a 
consistency with the unity of scope and design, should be 
taken into the text. The subject, in effect, perfectly 
coincides with the former ; and the distribution may be in 
other words the same. 'First, Christ the just. Secondly, 
us the unjust. Thirdly, " he suffered for sins." Fourthly, 
''that he might bring us to God." Each con^deration 
severally enhances the obligation, and consequently the 
gratitude. In the manner of treating the different topics, 
one ought carefully to avoid all dry, minute, abstract and 
metaphysical explanations, as well as every thing that may 
savour too much of argumentation and dispute. We are to 
remember that this kind of discourse is very different in its 
nature and complexion, both from the explanatoiy and from 
the controversial. These are intended only to enlighten, 
but the other to warm. The view of the speaker in these 
several topics in a pathetic discourse, is not to inform the 
hearers of what they did not know before, it is not to 
convince them of what they did not believe before ; but it 
is to bring to their remembrance truths which, though both 
known and believed, require often to be depicted in the 
most striking colours, that they may produce their congenial 
effect on the susceptible heart of the Christian. It is 
manifest, therefore, that cold and formal explanations, critical 
discussions, and abstract ratiocinations are here carefully to 
be avoided. A few lively strictures on the several heads, 
exhibiting all the principal considerations in the most 
glowing colours, are the surest way of raising such images 
in the fancy, as not only will give a greater permanency to 
the perception of the truths themselves, but will make tiiiem 
more effectually operate on the passions. In discourses of 
this kind there is less occasion also for a formal peroration 
or conclusion than in any other. The reason is, that 
whereas a certain application in the other kinds, of the 
points discussed in the body of the discourse, requires a 
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particular address to the passions^ there cannot be the same 
propriety of ending in this manner here, where the whole 
discourse is addressed to the passions. Something therefore^ 
which in few words may serve to set the whole object fiill in 
view, to recall and infix the impressions already made, is all 
that is necessary in discourses of this nature. 

I shall now, in the last place, consider the fifth species of 
discourse mentioned, that which was intended to operate 
upon the will, and which was denominated persuasive. 
Under thie I include not only those sermons whose end is 
to persuade to good, but those also which are calculated to 
dissuade from evil : for the structure and the rules of com- 
position in both kinds are much the same. Here the dis- 
tinguishing excellence results from a proper mixture of the 
argumentative and the pathetic, as it were, incorporated to- 
gether. Let it be observed, that I use the word pathetic in 
the largest acceptation, for whatever is fitted for exciting 
passion, afiection, or desire. The argumentative is neces- 
sary, because the intention of the speaker compriseth in it 
to convince the judgment, that is, for example, to satisfy 
me, that the conduct which you recommend is agreeable to 
my duty, that it serves to promote my true interest, or is 
conducive to my honour or my peace. The pathetic is also 
necessary, because the speaker's intention does not terminate 
in the conviction of the judgment, he intends also, and 
principally by means of the judgment, to influence the will. 
To make me believe, it is enough to show me that things 
are so ; to make me act, it is necessaiy to show that the 
action will answer some end. That can never be an end to 
me, which gratifies no passion or afiection in my nature. In 
order to persuade, it is always necessary to move the pas- 
sions. Passion is the mover to action, reason is the g^de. 
Good is the object of the will, truth is the object of the un- 
derstanding. It is only through the passions, afiections, and 
sentiments of the heart, that the will is to be reached. It 
is not less necessary, therefore, in the orator to awaken 
those afiections in the hearers, which can be made most 
easily to co-operate with his view, than it is to satisfy their 
understandings that the conduct to which he would persuade 
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them tends to the gratification of the affections raised. Bot 
though both are really purposed by the speaker, it is the 
last only that is formally presented to them, as entering into 
his plan. To express a formed purpose to work upon dieir 
passions, would be like giving them warning to be upon their 
guard, for that he has a design upon them. Artii est celare 
artem. Such a method, on the contrary, would be to lay 
the artifice quite naked, and thereby totally to defeat its 
end. The emotion with which they perceive him agitated, 
and the animation of his language, far firom being the result 
of a deliberate settled purpose, ought to appear in him the 
necessary, the imavoidable consequences of the sense that 
he has of the unspeakable importance of the truths he 
utters, joined with an ardent desire of promoting the eternal 
happiness of them who hear him. It is not, therefore, here 
one part that is pathetic, and another argumentative ; but 
the two are interwowen. The most cogent arguments are 
earnestly urged and pathetically expressed. 

With regard to the whole of the introductory part, and 
explanation in this sort of discourses, I have nothing pecu- 
liar to remark. I shall only observe, that as to the text, it 
suits this kind better than any other, that it be in the form 
of a precept. I do not say however that this form is abso- 
lutely necessary. The end of the speaker may be, either to 
persuade to a Christian life in general, or to the perform- 
ance of any Christian duty in particular. On the other 
hand, it may be to dissuade from a vicious course in general, 
or from the practice of any sin in particular. Nay further, 
it may be persuasive, or a dissuasive general or particular, 
either from all the motives that the nature of the subject 
will afford, or from one class of motives only. There is 
such a richness and variety in the motives, that may be 
urged, where religion is in the question, that in order to 
avoid being superficial, it may be very proper for a pastor 
amongst his own fiock, as he has frequent opportunities of 
addressing them, sometimes to enforce the same duty from 
one set of motives, and sometimes from another. If the 
speaker's design be to comprehend in the same discourse 
all the arguments which the nature of the subject admits. 
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his text should be either a simple precept, wherein the 
duty is enjoinedy or the sin prohibited, but no motive 
urged; or perhaps a simple proposition, wherein such a 
practice is barely pronoimced right or wrong. K the inten- 
tion is to persuade from one class of motives only, there 
should be something in the text that points to these 
motives* 

Thus in the first case, suppose the speaker's intention be 
to persuade to repentance from every motive which either 
reason or scripture affords, his text may be the simple 
command Repent^ which occurs in several places of the 
gospel, or if he does not like one so brief, he may take 
these words of the apostle Paul, Acts xvii. 30, " God 
now conmiandeth all men every where to repent." . But if 
he would persuade to repentance from the single considera- 
tion of its connexion with the remission of sins, these words 
of Peter, Acts iii, 19, will do better, " Repent ye there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out ;*' for the words be converted are merely explanatory, 
and therefore do not render the sentiment complex, what- 
ever may be said of the expression. Or, if the speaker's 
intention (which is near of kin to the former) be to per- 
suade to repentance from this consideration, that future 
misery is the inevitable consequence of final impenitence, 
he may take these words of our Lord, Luke xiii. 15, 
" Except ye repent, ye shall all perish." To a Christian 
life in general one may persuade from various motives. 
Suppose from the native excellence of genuine virtue or 
true righteousness, the text in that case may be Prov. 
xii. 26, " The righteous is more excellent than his neigh- 
bour ;" or from the present felicity to be found in the ways 
of religion, these words, Ps. xix. 11, " Li keeping of 
them there is great reward," may serve as a text. Let it 
be observed, that such a text as this requires some explana- 
tion of the context, without which the subject is not to be 
understood, the matter spoken of being expressed only by 
a pronoun. When this is not the case, and when the 
passage adopted appears independent and perfectly intelli- 
gible by itself, it may stand for a general rule, that such 
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explanations are better let alone, and deserve to be consi- 
dered but as a sort of digressions at the best. If the 
intention were to persuade to a good life from the consi- 
deration of the comfort it brings in trouble and especially 
in the yiews of death, this passage might answer. Psalm 
xxxvii. 37, " Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.'* Bourdaloue, a 
celebrated French preacher of the last century, persuades to 
the same thing from the consideration of the future happiness 
of the saints, from these words of our Saviour, Luke vi. 23, 
" Behold, your reward is great in heaven." It deserves to 
be remarked, that there is here not only a reference to the 
context for the character or conduct to which the reward is 
promised, but that when ye do recur to the preceding words, 
they seem rather to refer to this in particular, the suffering 
of persecution and reproach for righteousness' sake. Yet as 
this itself is one of the noblest fruits and surest evidences of 
real sanctity, the choice cannot justly be deemed an inex- 
cusable liberty. The reward is very properly considered, 
as ultimately to be attributed to that principle frt)m whidi 
the conduct flows. In persuading to particular duties, or 
dissuading from particular vices or temptations to vice, 
when the speaker intends (as it is not indeed so com- 
mon here to confine one's self to one class of motives) to 
employ every argument of weight, which the subject 
presents to him, a single precept, briefly and plainly ex- 
pressed, seems the most convenient choice for a text. If 
the design is to persuade to the love of God, these words 
are proper. Matt. xxii. 37, " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy Grod with all thy heart, and with "all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind." If to the love of men, verse 39, "Thou 
shalt -love thy neighbour as thyself." These passages may, 
in like manner, serve as foundations for discourses ex- 
planatory of these duties. And, as was remarked on die 
controversial sermon, we may observe here, that the mi- 
nister in his own parish may, if he thinks it necessary, 
begin with a discourse explaining the duty enjoined or the 
vice prohibited, (if the text contains a prohibition ;) and in 
his next discourse from the same words, make it his busi- 
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ness to persuade them to the one, or dissuade them from 
the other. But in many cases it must be acknowledged 
that such previous explanatory discourse is not neces- 
sary, the fuU import of the precept being perfectly level 
to eveiy ordinary capacity. Thus, if the subject were to 
dissuade from the vice of lying, a proper text would be 
these words of Paul, Col. iii. 9 : " Lie not one to another." 
If against detraction, James iv. 11, "Speak not evil one 
of another." In such plain cases, it must be owned, there 
would be little occasion for many words, and much less for 
a separate discourse, in order to explain the import and 
extent of the prohibition. 

In Tegaid to the method, however different the matter 
be, as something of the argumentative form must be pre- 
served, the rules laid down in the controversial discourse 
may be of some use. One mayj begin with showing the 
weakness of those pleas or arguments by which the disso- 
lute, the vicious, or the profane, commonly defend their 
ovni conduct, and seduce others into the same track ; and 
then produce positive arguments or motives to influence his 
hearers to that conduct which he recommends. Or it may 
not be necessary to make a separate article of the adver- 
sary's plea; a place for whatever is requisite in this way 
may be found by the preacher as he proceeds in the support 
of his own cause. In this case the different topics of argu- 
ment may constitute the heads of discourse. Bourdaloue, 
on the text above mentioned, proposed to persuade his 
hearers to a pious* and virtuous life from the consideration 
of the recompense that awaits the just in the world to 
come ; and from these three different qualities of that 
recompense, its certainty, its greatness, its eternity, finds 
topics of argument for influencing his hearers to a proper 
regard to it: and these three topics divide the discourse. 
In treating each, he contrasts that quality he is illustrating 
with something of an opposite nature, ever to be found 
in the rewards or pleasures of sin; their precariousness 
in opposition to its certainty, their insignificancy in oppo- 
sition to its greatness, and their transitoriness in opposition 
to its eternity. As to the method in which the different 

s 
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topics are to be arranged, tlie same obserratioiis will hold 
that were made on the controversial discourse, and therefore 
shall not be repeated. The arrangement above mentioned 
seems to be the best in that particular subject, yet I could 
not say it were absolutely necessary. You may begin 
perhaps with equal propriety with the greatness of the 
reward as with its certainty; but in any case, it seems 
most fit that you should conclude with the eternity. When 
the different motives are mentioned in the text, the preacher 
may very properly take notice of the different clauses, as 
the foundations of his different heads. But when they are 
not explicitly Inentioned, it savours of conceit and puerility 
to make them out by straining the words. This is a fiiult 
into which the last-mentioned orator, misled by the taste 
of the age and nation, frequently falls. Of the three topics 
aforesaid only one can properly be said to be expressed 
in the text, namely, the greatness;' yet he finds something 
in the words to serve as separate foundations to the seve- 
ral heads. First, says he, I shall consider the certainty 
pointed out in the emphatic term with which the sentence 
is introduced, Ecce, behold ; secondly, the greatne^, merees 
vestra multa est, your reward is great ; thirdly, the eternity, 
in ccelOf in heaven. It may not be amiss to observe, that 
in making the transition from one topic or head of discourse 
to another, it will often prove very helpful to the memory 
to point out in brief how much you have already evinced, 
and what you are in the next place proceeding to evince. 

As to the conclusion, it is very j^oper, first, to give a sum 
of the argmnent, in order to infix the whole more effectually 
on the minds of the hearers, and then more warmly to 
address the passions. If the preceding part has been suit- 
ably conducted, the people will be prepared for entering 
into the subject, with all the warmth that the speaker can 
desire. The way of practical inferences or speculative 
corollaries is not well suited to this kind of discourse. 
With regard to the first, the whole tenor of the sermon 
is practical, and therefore needs not a formal application of 
this kind ; besides that, to enforce any thing else than what 
was the direct aim of the whole, is really diverting the 
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hearers* attention, and in some degree undoing the efTect of 
what was said. Still more unsuitable are inferences relating 
merely to the truth or the falsehood of certain tenets. 
When the discourse is a persuasive to the Christian life in 
general, or to some necessary and important duty imme- 
diately connected with the ^hole, as to repentance ; in the 
peroration, one may very pertinently urge some motives to 
induce the hearers to enter, without loss of time, on doing 
that which they must be sensible it is both their duty and 
their interest to do. This is no other than advancing the aim 
and effect of the whole. In this part, however, he ought 
carefully to avoid the formality of proposing and arranging 
his topics. For this would give the appearance of a new 
and a separate discourse to what was intended only as cor- 
roborative of the discourse preceding. 
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LECTUEE I. 

Importance of the subject — Influence of Example — Vices 
more especially reproachful in the ministerial character — 
Intemperance — Impiety — Levity of behaviour. 

m 

The duties of a Christian pastor may all be comprised under 
these two heads, instructing and governing. The first of 
these, firom the different ways in which the people may be 
instructed, admits a subdivision into two, namely, teaching 
and example. For assisting you in regard to the proper dis- 
charge of the duty of teaching, I have given you a course of 
Liectures on Christian Eloquence. I now proceed to give 
you my sentiments on that propriety of character, and ex- 
emplary conduct, which every minister ought carefully to 
observe. Indeed it may be said, that the duties of private 
life, of every Christian and of every pastor, are materially 
the same. Love to God, and love to man, constitute the 
sum of both. For this reason, one, at first view, would 
imagine that this part of the subject could admit nothing 
particular ; an account of the duties, as well as of the doc- 
trines of our religion, being comprehended under the third 
branch of the former general hfead — the Christian system. 
But, as the consideration of the design of the ministerial 
ofiice affords an additional and strong obligation to the ob- 
servance of every Christian duty, it also, in several cases, 
renders a certain delicacy and circumspection necessary 
in a minister; which, as in others it is not expected, 
so the want of it is scarcely attended to, or blamed. Every 
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office too^ and that of the ministry among the rest, ha^ 
in respect of moral conduct^ its advantages and its temp- 
tations. To improve the former, and to guard against 
the latter, is of particular importance, and demands the 
special attention of all those whose purpose it is to enter 
into that station. This branch of my subject I formerly de- 
nominated propriety of character, in what coAcems the 
duties of private life» It is one of the first things whidi 
claim our attention in the pastoral charge. More of onr 
success will depend on the due observance of it, than the 
generality of men are aware of. 

I remarked formerly, that the office of the minister, like 
every other, has its peculiar advantages, and its temptations. 
In regard to both, I shall consider, first, what those vices are 
which in a more especial manner tend to obstruct the minis- 
ter's success ; secondly, what those virtues are, of which the 
business of a Christian pastor requires especially the cultiva- 
tion and exertion ; thirdly, what those evils are, to which 
his very occupation itself may be said in some reqpect to ex- 
pose him. On these- topics, I shall be the more particular, 
both as they are of the utmost consequence, and as they are 
commonly too much overlooked. And, indeed, they will 
afford an occasion of canvassing some of the most delicate and 
momentous questions that can be moved, in regard to the 
ministerial deportment. The questions I mean, are such as 
concern Cbristian zeal, the nature of offence, the pursuit ci 
popularity, and some others, on which it is often very diffi- 
cult both to discern the just boundaries, and to confine our- 
selves within them, so as not to transgress on either side, by 
deficiency, or by excess. We may justly say, that nowhwe 
does the rule of the poet hold more invariably than here, 

** Eat modat in rabui^ tuat cerii denif ua finet 
Quot oltn citnqut no^uit eonsUfcer* recium.** 

Ana yet, perhaps, nowhere else are those **Jlnes/* those 
boimdaries, so hard to ascertain. 

But before I enter on the discussion of particulars, per- 
mit me to offi^r a few things, in order the more effectually to 
impress your minds with a sense of the importance of the 
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subject Our blessed Lord, in that discourse which is common- 
ly called his Sermon on the Mount, (perhaps the first he ever 
spoke, at least the first that is recorded by one who was both 
an apostle and an evangelist, and probably present at the 
time,) when signifying to his disciples the nature of their 
future destination, expresses it emphaticaUy, in the meta- 
phorical style of the east, by calling them at once, '' the light 
of the world, and the salt of the earth ;** probably alluding, 
in the former, to the knowledge which they ought to difiuse 
around them, in their public ministrations ; and in the latter, 
to the influence, not less important, nor less effectual, though 
more secretly conveyed, of their private life and example. 
By means of this, they were to insinuate into the hearts of 
the people the love of virtue and true piety, and thus to 
crush the seeds, and check the progress of immorality and 
▼ice. The purpose that salt is often made to answer, in 
regard to carnal things, was the same with that for which 
the disciples were intended, in regard to spiritual and moral 
things — ^to preserve others from corruption. In this respect, 
the pastor is not only under the same obligation with other 
Christians, from the interest he has in the matter himself, 
but is imder a further obligation from the influence which 
his conduct, whether good or bad, must have upon others. 
This, as it is plainly implied in the words, does necessarily 
result from the charge allotted him, of overseeing and 
directing the lives of other Christians. " A bishop,*' says 
Paul to Timothy, " must be blameless ;" a proposition still 
more forcible in the apostle's own language, as it conveys in 

it an argument to support it, Aci rov twutKoirov avcriXiixroy ccvac. 

The overseer, (for so the word literally signifies, and is 
sometimes translated,) the inspector into the conduct of 
others, has surely need to be unexceptionable as to his 
own. And, indeed, if the case be otherwise, his ministry 
will of course become, if not hurtful, at least despicable, 
among his people, and unsuccessful ; his teaching will be 
neglected. If they attend at all upon it, their attendance 
will be merely formal; he will be heard with a listless 
indifference: his advice and exhortations will be vilified; 
the consolations will prove cold and insipid, which are 
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administered by a man wliom it is not in their power to 
esteem ; the edge of his reproofs will be blunted ; his person 
will be condemned. In a word, the whole of his ministra- 
tions willy Uke a lifeless carcase, be but a disagreeable and 
nauseous object. All will be considered as resulting from 
necessity, as the mere routine of a secular business ; and 
totally destitute of that piety towards God, and charity to 
men, which, like the soul, the living principle in our mortal 
frame, should animate the whole and every part. " If the 
salt,'* says our Lord, '' wherewith other things are seasoned, 
have lost its savour, wherewith shall itself be ^ted ? It is 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and trod- 
den under foot of men." 

On the other hand, how imincible is the attraction, how 
efficacious the influence, of a good life! How just the 
proverb, that example goes farther than precept! It both 
more clearly iUustrates, and more powerfully enforces, the 
duties of life, than the other can effectuate. I say, it more 
clearly teaches and illustrates them. Accordingly, our Lord, 
who needed not that any should testify of man to him, for 
he knew what was in man, seems to have considered a 
Christian example as the most efficacious teaching. " Let 
your light," says he, " so shine before men, that they, seeing 
your good works, may glorify your Father which is in heaveji." 
This is preaching, not indeed to the ear, but to the eye, 
the noblest of our senses ; and that, by means of which the 
most durable impression is made upon the mind. Precepts 
and oral instructions are a sort of abstract lessons, whidi 
the generality of men, unaccustomed to reflection, are 
hardly capable of applying to the multifarious and circum- 
stantiated cases wherein human creatures may be situated ; 
they are somewhat like spiritual substances, which not 
being the objects of sense, are with difficulty comprehended 
by the mind ; whereas a truly Christian deportment presents 
our duty to us, in all the diversified circumstances of life. 
It is, if I may use a bold expression, the system of Christian 
ethics in an embodied state, rendered the object of our 
senses. It is^ in effect, that lovely form, which Socrates 
desired to see, FiHue incarnate^ or <?lothed with the human 

9 
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shape. Verbal teaching, when it is in its highest perfection, 
conies as far short of good example, even for conveying just 
ideas of duty, as a verbal description of a man's person, to 
those who never saw him, would fall short of a masterly 
portrait or statue of him ; or as the most elegant account 
that could be given in words, of the figure, the situation, 
and the fortifications of a town, would fall short of an 
accuTate map or model of it. 

But I further insist, that it not only communicates juster 

notions, but also more strongly enforces and persuades, than 

any motives explained and recommended merely by the 

oratorical powers of the speaker. People are apt to suspect 

a certain refinement in the precepts of reUgion, which sets 

them beyond the reach of mortals. Nay, there are not a 

few, (and none of the worst sort of people neither,) who, by 

their manner of speaking on this subject, appear to consider 

the precepts of religion as more intended to humble our 

pride, by making us sensible of our defects, than as meant 

for a profitable rule, whereby to direct our practice. A 

Christian example, on the contrary, serves to undeceive such 

persons ; showing us that those precepts are truly practicable, 

by such as are earnestly solicitous to practise them; and 

thereby exciting in the sincere disciple a generous solicitude 

for making diligent advances in the Christian life. In 

preaching, the argimients you urge operate on the people's 

hearts by means of the understanding. You first work on 

their opinions and belief, and, by the intervention of these, 

on their affections and will. In practice, the motives or 

arguments, at bottom the same, operate by the interposition 

of sight and experience, which are acknowledged to have a 

stronger efficacy than opinion and belief. If, in order to 

avoid some imminent danger, or to attain some valuable end, 

I must climb a steep and craggy mountain, whose summit is, 

to appearance, inaccessible ; or must pursue my way through 

some lone and dreary desert ; do but show me the print of a 

human foot, or rather point out others who appear to have 

successfully engaged in the same arduous enterprise, and I 

shall sooner be prevailed on to attempt it, than by ten 

thousand arguments. Nay, so irresistible is the charm of 
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virtuous example, that, as degenerate as tlie world is, it 
attracts love and veneration every where. This tribute it 
has ofiten extorted even firom its enemies, the slaves of vice. 
And, as virtue commands love, love as naturally produces 
imitation, and thus insensibly assimilates the pers<Hi loving 
to the person loved. 

I would only, Gentlemoi, further urge on this topic, that, 
beside the influence of example by itself, it adds nerves and 
energy to public teaching. These two admirably support 
each other. I have had occasion formerly, oftener than once, 
to observe to you, that even Pagan critics found it reasonable 
to establish it as a maxim, that, in order to prove a success- 
ful orator, one must be a good man. Yet the subject on 
which their eloquence was employed, had, at best, but a veiy 
remote connexion with moral goodness. I say not, on the 
other hand, that this has an intimate connexion with the sub- 
ject of the Christian orator, but, which is a great deal more, 
that to produce this character in his people is the veiy object 
at which he aims. Whatever, therefore, a preacher of exem- 
plary life advances, must come with tenfold advantage from 
his mouth, as his doctrine and practice correspond. Incon- 
ceivable is the ascendency which this single circumstance 
gives the teacher over the minds of the hearers. Thej 
believe the sooner, they are moved the sooner, as they know 
that the speaker is sincere, that he is in eiumest, that he 
himself believes what he says, that he is anxious about 
their felicity, and actuated by a hearty desire to promote it. 
Whereas, without this correspondence, preaching dwindles 
into form. The careless audience is proof against the 
strongest motives. They have one unanswerable reply to 
all ; which, whether true or false, serves alike to render 
their hearts callous and impregnable to his most vigorous 
assaults. " He does not himself,** say they, " believe what he 
preaches, else it could not fail to produce some effect on his 
conduct. But preaching is his trade, it is by it he gains a 
livelihood." So true it is, that the overseer of others would 
need to be irreproachable himself. And, indeed, there is 
implied in this quality, not only the possession and cultiva- 
tion of every Christian virtue, but such a watchfulness and 
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circumspection on this article, as may serve to secure the 
purity of his character, untainted, if possible, even by malice 
itself. 

There can be no question but every vice whatever is a 
real stain in the character of any man, (when duly and 
impartially considered), much more, in that of a minister 
of religion. Yet all vices, it must be acknowledged, are 
not in this respect equal, nor are the greatest always, in this 
respect, the worst. When we talk of external blamelessness, 
we consider immoralities in a particular point of view ; not 
as they are in themselves, and as they affect the disposition 
of the person who is infected with them, but as they affect 
his reputation, which is a very different thing. It is on this 
account that some vices may be justly considered as tending 
more than others to obstruct the minister's success, notwith- 
standing that it is the end of his ministry to endeavour, in 
a certain way, the extirpation of every vice. An inquiry 
into those vices, which are more especially reproachful or 
scandalous in the ministerial character, is what I proposed, 
in the first place, to enter on. 

When we examine accurately into the nature of vice, and 
the different sorts of it which obtain in human characters, 
we find that they are almost all reducible to these two 
classes. They are either such whose viciousness is clearly 
ascertained by the external action, being manifestly either 
hurtful to the offender himself, or detrimental to society; or 
they are such wherein the external action is considered as 
vicious, no farther than as it proves an indication of some 
inordinate passion or appetite harboured in the mind. In 
the former case, the notorious ill tendency of the outward act 
constitutes, so to speak, the enormity of the thing, and plainly 
indicates, at least, the want of virtue and self-command, if 
not a depraved disposition in the agents. In the latter case, 
there is generally scope for some variety of construction; inas- 
much as the same individual action maybe denominated good, 
or bad, or indifferent, according to the motive which gives 
rise to it. To the former class belong all criminal indul- 
gences of appetite, whether excessive or irregular, insobriety 
or incontinence ; as, drunkenness, fornication, adultery : add 
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to these, cursing and swearing, and those other enormities^ 
against which, for the protection of the public, the sanction of 
human laws has been found a necessary expedient. To the 
latter class belong those vices of the mind — ^pride, vanity, 
covetousness, envy, malice, revenge. There are, perhaps, 
some vices of an intermediate kind, which participate of 
the nature of both, inasmuch as they do not always, though 
they may sometimes, clearly betray the baseness of the mo- 
tive. Such are, lying and calumny. Between the two 
classes mentioned, there is this remarkable difference : In 
the first, the known wickedness and bad tendency of the 
outward action renders it an evidence perfectly unequivocal 
of the inward depravity which produced it. In the second 
wherein the outward actions are regarded purely as signs, 
there is commonly much ambiguity. They are susceptible 
of a thousand colours and pretexts, whereby their malignity, 
unless when it arrives to an outrageous height, may be dis- 
gui^d, not only from others, but even from the guilty per- 
son himself. It is in the midst of these that both hypocrisy 
and self-deceit have fixed their head-quarters, and made 
their principal residence ; there being here, in most cases, 
no possibility of determining, ' with precision, where the 
lawful point terminates, and the sinful begins. Nay, as we 
are told concerning the Devil, the prince of darkness, that 
on certain occasions he transforms himself into an angel of 
light, so these vices, like the genuine brood of such a parent, 
often assume the part and denomination of real virtues. 
Thus the worst dispositions in human nature — ^malice, envy, 
and detraction — ^are sometimes but too successftdly made to 
pass upon the world as a fervent zeal for religion, and a just 
indignation against vice. Pride gives herself out for an ab- 
horrence of every thing base, or unbecoming one's rank and 
character ; ambition is styled public spirit, elevation of 
mind, and magnanimity ; and avarice is no other than the 
necessary and provident care of a family. Whereas, in the 
other class of vices mentioned, if once the actions them- 
selves are detected, there is no evasion for the guilt ; how- 
ever the crime, in certain circumstances, may be extenuated, 
it never can be palliated or justified. Besides, it is recog- 
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nised by every body alike. Hence it proceeds, that in vices, 
which are the least enormous of this class, there is not a 
more real, but a more palpable incongruity to the character 
of a public censor, a teacher of univeraal righteousness, 
than in the most heinous of the other. In these, charity 
demands a favourable construction where possible ; and even 
where one cannot help being convinced of a man's faulti- 
ness, there is still some allowance made for self-deceit, 
which hinders the faulty person from perceiving it himself : 
whereas the discovery, that one of so sacred a profession, as 
that of the Christian pastor, has, for example, been detected 
in a debauch^ is like the detection of a sentinel in the de- 
sertion of his post. In either case, the criminal is put to 
silence and meets with no indulgence : nor can the one be 
more conscious of his £Eiult, or of the repugnancy betwixt 
his conduct and his station, than the other. This therefore 
must, in the eye of the world, appear a mor^ flagrant, and 
therefore a more shameful peifidy (the culprit standing as 
it were convicted) than even those vices, which are on the 
whole of a more malignant nature, and more prejudicial to 
mankind ; but which, at the same time, are of such dubious 
eviction, that it is impossible to every body's satisfaction 
to ascertain them, or even to distinguish them from 
those virtues whose appearance they sometimes assume; 
and in regard to which, it is often presumable that a 
man imposes upon himself. In fine, &ults of this kind 
are but inferred; those of the other kind are perceived: 
the last £sdl only under the cognizance of the more intel- 
ligent, the first come within the observation even of the 
most stupid; the latter admit of many subterfuges, the 
former of none ; in these, a man may be self-deceived ; in 
those, he must be self-condemned. Hence the egregious 
difiTerence which the world makes between them. Hence, 
ako, it proceeds, that sins of the former class are commonly 
distinguished by the epithets, scandalous and presumptuous. 
The sins of the Pharisees, though very heinous, were aU of 
the latter kind. Hence it came to pass, that though 
worldly, proud, and hypocritical ; though they robbed widows* 
houses, and for a pretence made long prayers, they never- 
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theless maintained with the people a very high character in 
point of sanctity* Under the general denomination of scan- 
dals, may also be ranked some of the vices of the tongoe. 
As to the faults of conversation, which shock the deoonun 
of the ministerial character, the most observable are, what- 
ever offends against piety, and whatever betrays an excessive 
levity of disposition. 

God is both the source and the end of religion ; all the 
principles of it are lights he has imparted to us ; the duties 
are his laws ; he is the subject of our futh, the object of 
our obedience : in announcing the one, and in enforcing the 
other, the preacher acts in quality of his servant, his herald, 
as the ancient term properly denotes. The magistrate en- 
courages virtue, (wherein pie^ is comprehended,) as neces- 
sary for preserving the peace and promoting the good of the 
commimity, which is the sole end of government. The mo- 
ralist inculcates it, as agreeable to human nature in the 
best sense of the word, as suitable to our discernment of 
right and wrong ; this is the fountain whence all his deduc- 
tions flow. The preacher enjoins the same thing, as an 
obedience due to the commandments of the Creator and Lord 
of the universe ; and the moral faculty, by him denominated 
conscience, is only considered as one way by which the 
Supreme Legislator has made intimation of his will to man ; 
it is considered as a transcript of his law written on our 
hearts, agreeably to the sentiment of the apostle. On the 
other hand, vice is restrained and chastised by the magis- 
trate, as subversive of the quiet and safety of the community : 
by the moralist it is decried, as a violence done to nature, 
or an infringement of the rights of that &culty which ought 
to be the ruling principle of the spul : by the preacher it is 
inveighed against as siUf that is, a transgression of the Divine 
law, of which law the stings of remorse, and all the natural evil 
consequences of vice, are by him represented as in part the 
sanction. And as thus every thing is viewed by religion in 
the peculiar relation it bears to Qod, whatever shows irre- 
verence towards the Deity is levelled against the whole of it. 
Other sins are, I may say, so many attacks on the different 
parts of the structure of practical religion ; but impiety saps 
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the fbundation, and undermines the whole. Other sins, as 
they show a contempt, or at least a want of due regard, for 
the law of God, do indeed obliquely strike at the Divine 
authority — ^in the same manner as felony, or even any 
smaller transgression in a body politic, may be said to assail 
the state itself, of whose laws it is the violation : but impiety 
is, in the realm of God, the crime of treason, an open attack 
upon the Supreme power. Hence it follows, that of all 
vices, this must be the most shocking, as indeed it is the 
most monstrous, in a minister of religion, whose express 
charge it is to enforce every other virtue from the love and 
fear of God. Happily, indeed, the grosser efiusions of this 
vice are now banished the precincts of the higher ranks in 
society, by the laws of good breeding. The open pro&nation 
of the name of God is hardly ever now to be heard, except 
among those who, in all senses, deserve to be denominated 
the dregs of mankind. It does not more clearly betray a 
total want of religion, than a total want of good manners. 

But, imder the head of impiety ought also to be ranked 
those more common faults, of making light of things sacred, 
by burlesque allusions, and profane jesting of every kind. 
Akin to this, but far from being so atrocious, is such an 
indecent levity of behaviour as savours of habitual thought- 
lessness, a thing exceedingly repugnant to a proper sense of 
the importance of religion. Had not immortality and a 
fiiture life been yet brought to light by the Gospel, we 
might (I will not say reasonably, but more plausibly) have 
said with the voluptuary, *' Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die." But, as the case is otherwise, and as the 
present life appears only a state of preparation and discipline 
for eternity, every step we take is of unspeakable import- 
ance ; and whatever betrays a total unconcern of mind, must 
be extremely unsuitable to the belief of this doctrine. I 
would not by this be imderstood as reprehending cheerful- 
ness, urbanity, and good humour, when accompanied with a 
manly behaviour, and possessed by one of unblameable 
reputation ; these are far from being offensive to the severest 
judges. On the contrary, a decent and innocent alacrity 
diffuses a sort of sunshine on a company, exhilarates and 
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gains the hearts of others, and thus does service to religion, 
by rendering her more amiable and attractive. " Let your 
conversation," says the apostle, "always be with grace, 
seasoned with salt ;" by which, as I understand him, he 
means to combine the engaging qualities vrith the instruc- 
tive : like that of the poet, 

** Omne tulii punctnm qui miscuit utile duld.' 



^ »» 



On the contrary, any thing morose or sullen in one's deport- 
ment, any thing like hypocritical sourness, can only foster 
superstition among the ignorant, and give religion an un- 
gainly aspect to the judicious. But as gravity differs widely 
from moroseness and austerity, so a judicious pleasantness of 
manner will never be mistaken for a frothy impertinence 
and folly. 
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LECTURE 11. 

Regard to the outward Decorum of Character in Things 
naturally indifferent — Deference to the Opinions of the 
People — Extremes of unbounded Compliance, and of 
violently shocking their Prejudices, to be avoided. 

In my last lecture, I entered on that branch of the prac- 
tical part of the Theological course, which regards the 
observance of propriety, of character in the minister. After 
some remarks, in the way of introduction, on the necessity 
and unspeakable importance of an exemplary life in one 
placed in this eminent and sacred office, I entered on the 
particular consideration of those vices, which are in this 
character more especially apt to occasion scandal and 
reproach. These I observed to be mostly reducible to three 
articles : first, violations of the known laws of temperance 
and chastity ; secondly, whatever in .conversation betrays a 
want of piety, or of an habitual reverence of God, and re- 
gard to his worship ; and thirdly, such unguarded levity and 
folly, as seem to indicate a total indisposition to all serious 
thought and reflection. When we consider how ill-suited, 
or rather how repugnant, this conduct is to the serious 
temper of religion, we cannot justly wonder at the stress 
that is commonly laid, even on a circumstance which is so 
little minded in persons whose business is merely secular. 

This naturally leads me to consider another point which 
will be found of no small moment, when duly attended to ; 
though to certain superficial thinkers it often appears as a 
matter of no consequence at all ; I mean, a proper regard to 
those outward decorums of character in things naturally in- 
difTerent, which owe their establishment purely to custom, 
and the general sentiments of the people amongst whom we 
live. In every sort of profession this obtains in some degree, 
but more, it must be acknowledged, in that of the minister 

T 
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than in any other. Who does not perceive, that a dress, 
and even a manner, which might not be thought unbefitdng 
a young officer, would be exceedingly indecent in a magis- 
trate or judge ? A violation of such decorums in any cha- 
racter tends to bring down the person in the esteem of the 
world, and thereby to lessen his influence ; but so much 
more delicate in this respect is the sacred function, that ike 
like violation in the Christian pastor will sometimes prove 
sufficient to make him either detested or despised. If we 
consider matters abstractly, nothing is more indifferent than 
the colour of one's clothes. And though there maybe some 
difference in point of convenience, yet, in point of virtue, we 
cannot say that one particular cut or form of garment is in 
its nature better or more moral than another. Yet it is 
possible for any man, without impairing conveniency, to 
dress himself out in such a manner, as will make every one 
who sees him conclude that he is mad. So far in general 
are we all satisfied, that in many things, in themselves origi- 
nally indifferent, — dress, language, address, forms of civility, 
and the like, — the custom of the country where we reside is 
a rule, which, by those who would live in society, and be 
accounted members of it, ought to be inviolably adhered to. 
And this is not less true of all the particular customs (in 
themselves harmless, for this must always be supposed,) 
which obtain in particular stations, than in those more gene- 
ral ones which obtain in the whole community. Thus, when 
I examine the matter, independently of the usages of the 
world, it is not in my power to discover a greater suitable- 
ness in the doctrines of Christianity to the colour of black, 
than to that of green, of purple, or of scarlet. Yet, if I 
should take the fancy of preaching those doctrines in a suit 
of any of the three last-mentioned colours, I should certainly 
deserve to be hooted by the congregation. 

Further, when I recur to Holy Writ itself, I find nothing 
which, in matters of this kind, gives a preference to one mode 
above another. Nevertheless, though neither reason nor 
scripture decides in favour of any particulars merely circum- 
stantial, both reason and scripture concur in supporting the 
general maxim, that in such things we ought to be absolutely 
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determined by the notions of propriety and decorum generally 
entertained by the people. This is manifestly a dictate of 
reason, which plainly shows ns that such conformity is pro- 
ductive of no bad consequences, whilst an opposition in this 
particular is necessarily attended with scandal. It is not 
less clearly a dictate of Holy Writ. Is it not represented 
as our duty by the apostle, 2 Cor. viii. 21, that we "pro- 
vide things honest, not only in the sight of the Lord, but 

also in the sight of men ? — Upovonfuvoi roXa « fiovov cvwTreov Kvpuff 
ttXXa rat cvwatiov av0pa»7rwv." If by the gaka, the honestct, the 

decent, the becoming, the Apostle had here only meant 
things originally and essentially moral, the addition of the 
last clause, " but also in the sight of men," would have 
been at least unnecessary ; because, in fact, it could make 
no addition to the sense, inasmuch as every thing naturally 
moral is comely in the sight of the Lord, and approved by him. 
Nay, on that supposition, the last clause would be worse than 
unnecessary; it would convey a false and very dangerous 
sentiment, as though any thing essentially immoral, if it 
were not for considerations merely human, would be per- 
mitted, or not disapproved, of God. As it stands, it plainly 
intimates, that, in matters of an indifferent nature in them- 
selves, we ought strictly to accommodate ourselves to the 
ideas which prevail at the time when, and in the place where, 
we happen to reside, and which constitute what is " honest 
in the sight of men," However much this particular mode, 
or that, is in its nature originally and equally innocent, cus- 
tom and the opinion of the world, make a real difference to 
those who must live in the world, and whose usefulness in 
a great measure depends on their conforming to such opi- 
nions. In things so evident, I should not have been so par- 
ticular, if there had not appeared, sometimes among young 
persons, who, in this country, have entered into the holy 
ministry, a silly affectation, in point of dress, of some of 
the fashionable fopperies; which, however excusable in 
other youths, is universally condemned in them as unbe- 
coming the gravity of their function. It is mere trifling in 
these people to plead, that it is inconceivable that hair 
fashionably dressed, for example, should be more irreligious 

T 2 
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than a periwig. This we readily acknowledge, when we 
abstract from the opinions of the world; and the same, 
doubtless, may be said of a laced coat, or of a hat and fea- 
ther. I believe, however, that few of those reasoners them- 
selves would think proper to carry the matter so far as this. 
Yet they ought to observe, that if their argument be con- 
clusive in the one case, it is equally so in the other. The lo- 
gical rule is certainly a good one, — Majus et minus non 
variant speciem. But the case, when justly stated, stands 
thus : — There is a degree of irreligion in gratifying a ally 
humour of our own, at the expense of our usefulness: — 
There is something immoral in wantonly raising in the minds 
of the people an obstruction to the success of our ministiy. 

But, say they, it is only the comihon people that will be 
affected by such trifling prejudices. Admit it were so» 
Does it become the Christian pastor to undervalue even the 
meanest Christian ? Does it become the servant to despise 
those whom his Master died to redeem ? Are not the se- 
cular distinctions of high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, as it were, totally levelled in the impartial 
regards of religion ? " What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common." But, in fact, the plea is not less &lse 
than inconclusive. People are, and must be, universally 
influenced in their sentiments of decorum and propriety, in 
matters originally indifferent, by the received usages of the 
coimtry. It ever has been, and it ever will be, considered 
as a sure evidence of a frivolous mind, when a man affects 
by trifles to distinguish himself from others of the same 
rank and profession. Nor do I, in the least, scruple to ac- 
knowledge myself one of those vulgar, who cannot help 
judging, from any remarkable appearances on the outside, 
of the furniture within. 

I hinted before, that in most stations of consequence, by 
the general but tacit consent of the people, certain ideas of 
propriety and decorum have obtained. Nor can these ever 
be violated with absolute impunity, whilst the esteem and 
respect of those with whom we live is of any account to us. 
But in no character is the violation of such decorums so 
hurtful, as in the ministerial : for not only is there no cha- 
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racter in which an attention to propriety is so much expected, 
but there is none in which it is of so great moment. I 
have once and again mentioned the magistrate and judge, 
as being the nearest, in this respect, to the Christian in- 
structor. But, even here, the different influence of the neg- 
lect of propriety is very considerable. This will imme- 
diately be discovered, on attending to the means by which 
these professions severally attain their respective ends. The 
means employed by the judge or magistrate is force; " he 
beareth not the sword in vain." The means made use of by 
the minister is persuasion : " Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men ;" and " We beseech you in Christ's 
stead, that you be reconciled to God." Now, suppose the 
magistrate, senator, or judge, should, both in garb and be- 
haviour, be an arrant fop, he would no doubt degrade him- 
self in the esteem of the world by his conduct, and do 
some hurt to others, inasmuch as he inevitably lessens the 
respect that is due to the office he bears, and even to the 
administration of public justice ; but if he regards equity 
in his public conduct, the evil is comparatively inconsi- 
derable. All the instruments by which be operates are 
equally efficacious, as they would be under the direction of 
the wisest and the gravest person in the world ; his Serjeants 
and officers are just as capable of apprehending criminals; 
his prisons as secure for detaining them ; the fines he imposes 
will in the same manner affect the pockets of delinquents, 
and the scourge of the executioner their backs. Next to 
that of the magistrate, the character of the physician, a man 
intrusted with what so nearly concerns his fellow-citizens, as 
their health and safety, does, in the general estimation, in 
point of decency, require the exterior of gravity and wisdom. 
But however much the want of this may affect his own 
reputation, it will not in the least hurt the efficacy of his 
prescriptions. The emetics and cathartics which he admi*- 
nisters will have precisely the same effect upon the patients 
as if they were administered by a man of the most consum- 
mate gravity and of the sogest appearance in the world. 
The case is totally different with the spiritual physician : the 
great engine by which he operates is persuasion : and of so 
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delicate a nature is this, that whatever affects the character 
of the person that uses it, does, upon those on whom it u 
used, intimately affect the operation. If they entertain 
either a low opinion of his understanding, or, which is still 
worse, a bad opinion of his disposition, they will be deaf to 
all he says. And even put the case, that his knowledge and 
his behaviour, in other and more material respects, are 
unexceptionable, if people are once made to believe that he 
despises their judgment, and is careless what they think, this 
will as effectually obstruct his influence upon them as the 
other. And I acknowledge that there can hardly he a 
stronger evidence that he despises their judgment, than the 
being so wedded to trifles, by himself acknowledged to be 
indifferent, in opposition not only to their sentiments, hut to 
the general sentiments of the country. 

But it may not be improper here to observe, that thougk 
I have all along admitted, that the particular things esta- 
blished, as it were, by general but tacit consent, are naturaDy 
indifferent, and the preference that is given to one usage 
above another originally arbitrary, yet there is a real foun- 
dation in natiu:e for the exterior distinctions that are made 
in different characters and professions, and in the general 
principles that obtain, in regard to propriety and decorum. 
For instance, who would hesitate to acknowledge that the 
puckered ruffs worn round the neck, even by the ministers of 
religion, in the beginning of the last* century, were equally 
good with the band in use at present ; or that ruflles at the 
wrists would be as proper as either, if custom had been 
pleased to give her sanction ? The differences in this respect 
often arise from merely accidental circumstances, which, if it 
were always possible, it is not worth while to investigate. 
But I maintain, that the g^eral principles of distinction arc 
founded in the nature of things i and to those principles the 
prevailing taste (unless when a total depravation of senti- 
ments and manners reigns) will always be conformable. 
You will never find, that, in any age or country, people can 
be brought to think, that those, whose profession is of a 

• The scventocnlb. 
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serious and important nature, should be fitted out in a light 
and gaudy dress ; or, contrariwise, that those whose occupa- 
tion is comparatively trivial, like that of a dancing master, 
should be robed in all the solemnity of a judge. In like 
maimer we may justly say. Does not even nature teach us 
thus much, that those whose occupation it is to call us, both 
by example and by teaching, to set our affections on things 
above, and not on things on the earth, should not, by their 
very habit and accoutrements, give us ocidar demonstration 
of the value they put on the glitter and vanities of life ? 
It is therefore to the idea, that is justly entertained, 
of the end, the dignity, and the consequence of the 
sacred function, that we ought to attribute this effect, 
that ministers are more circumscribed than others by 
the sentiments of the world, in respect of dress, diversions, 
and some other things of small moment. To the same 
cause it is also to be ascribed, that very often what is not 
in the least excepted against in others, is universally deemed 
misbecoming and incongruous in them. This judgment, 
from what has been already said, appears to have a founda- 
tion, not in prejudice, but in nature, and therefore ought 
not to be contemned. If we sincerely pursue the good of 
mankind, we shall studiously avoid whatever may, by taking 
off from the weight of our doctrine, or lesseniug the influence 
of our example, obstruct oux progress. 

This brings me directly to the consideration of offence^ in 
its utmost latitude. I have hitherto only considered it in 
those things, wherein there is a violation of the universal 
sentiments and usages of the country where we live. But 
the obligation the pastor is under, to avoid giving offence, 
is by no means to be restrained to those few particulars 
which have obtained, if I may so express myself, the 
sanction of the national suffirage. Many things it is oflen 
proper to do, and many more it is requisite to forbear, from 
a regard to the opinions of the people, or, perhaps, but a 
part of the people of the parish with which. the pastor is 
concerned. This, I own, is a subject of a very nice and 
delicate nature. There is a real danger, and a very consi- 
derable danger, in the extremes on either side : and it will 
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often xequire the utmost prudence to ascertain the just 
limits, that we may neither, on the one hand, by an un- 
bounded compliance, render ourselves the slaves of their 
caprice, and appear weak and undetermined in the eyes of 
the wiser and the better part; nor, on the other hand, by 
violently shocking deep-rooted prejudices, through an im- 
moderate tenaciousness of things of no value, destroy our 
influence upon them in matters of the highest conc^n- 
Even natural reason, and the common rules of prudeace, 
indicate something faulty in each extreme, — the excess, 
and the defect. If we recur to the dictates of our holy 
religion, it is evident, that the Christian law requires of us 
aJl, — not of pastors only but even of all the disciples of 
Jesus, and that upon the most soUd grounds, — that ** we 
bear with, and forbear one another in love ;" that such of us 
" as are strong," and have more enlarged views of things, 
" ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves." It requires, by consequence, that we abstain 
from such things as are in themselves innocent, when we 
know that they are accounted by others unlawful; and 
when we have reason to conclude, that, by our acting in a 
difierent manner, and indulging ourselves in such things, 
they would be shocked at our boldness; and that thus 
our example and admonitions, however edifying in other 
respects, would be rendered unprofitable, and even offensi?e 
to them. 

This injunction, however, has not entirely escaped cen- 
sure. It has been deemed, by some, unreasonably rigid, 
in the self-denial it imposes; nay, which is worse, as 
tending to nourish prejudices, and foster superstition among 
the people. But that the precept, in the proper construc- 
tion and suitable application, gives no ground for this im- 
putation, will appear, I am persuaded, on the most cursory 
review. A moderate share of experience may convince us, 
that it is not a violent opposition to popular errors, which 
is the way to remove them; that this, on the contrary, 
proves often the surest way to rivet them in their minds. 
" In order effectually to extirpate superstitious notions, Uie 
people must bo managed," said a late ingenious divine, " as 
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infimts axe managed in regard to their rattles and other play * 
things. These, if ye attempt to wrest out of their hands, 
they will cry and grasp them more tenaciously than before. 
But if you do not mind them, they come naturally to forget 
these things, and will soon drop them of their own accord." 
Now, the bare abstaining from any gratification can never be 
made to imply that one deems it sinful, and so cannot be 
construed by the people into an approbation of any popular 
mistake. But let us hear the apostle Paul's opinion on this 
subject, which, I am hopeful, to every impartial person, will 
appear decisive. "I know,*' says he, "(Rom. xiv. 14,) "and 
am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean of 
itself." Again, " meat commendeth us not to God ; neither 
if we eat are we the better, nor if we forbear are we the 
worse." Such things, then, are quite indifferent in them- 
selves, when we abstract from the opinions of mankind ; but 
if once these are taken into the account, the case, according 
to the apostle, is altered ; what before was harmless, becomes 
instantly pernicious. " Nevertheless," says he, " if thy 
brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not cha- 
ritably : destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ 
died." And in regard to himself he adds, " If meat make 
my brother offend, I will not eat flesh whilst the world stand- 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend." Nothing can be more 
explicit than these words, wherein, at the same time, is con- 
veyed the reason of the precept. Acting otherwise, he tells 
us, opposeth charity : " Now walkest thou not charitably." 
By your example, you either embolden your brother to do 
what is contrary to his conscience, and therefore sinful in 
him ; " for to him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, 
to him it is unclean ;" and " whatsoever is not of .faith is sin." 
Or, if he be not emboldened by your example to transgress 
the dictates of his own conscience, you make him look upon 
you as, in some degree at least, daring and impious ; you 
so far mar the union which ought to subsist among Chris- 
tians, and render your conversation unedifying to him, though 
ever so exemplary in other instances; you do what you 
can to destroy your brother. To abstain, in such cases, 
is therefore a duty incumbent on every Christian, if charity 
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itself is so. But that there is, resulting firom their staticni} a 
peculiar obligation on the teachers of reli^on, must appear, 
from considering the nature and the end of their office, as 
well as of the means by which the end must be attained. 
But this topic has been so particularly illustrated already, that 
it will be improper now to resume it. Indeed, it may be 
said with truth, that though we abstract firom Christianity 
altogether, no social intercourse in civilized life can for any 
time be conducted by us to mutual satisfaction^ without ac- 
commodating ourselves in smaller matters to the opinions of 
those with whom we live ; and even without such self-de- 
nials as making sacrifices sometimes of our own pleasures to 
the gratification of others, which naturally produce in them 
similar and reciprocal concessions. This principle is so im- 
portant, that it is justly regarded as fundamental to true 
politeness. And shall a principle of complaisance, compa- 
ratively trivial, whose utmost transitory aim is to smooth 
conversation, by filing off, if I may so express myself, the 
external asperities of our humours ; shall this, I say, haye 
greater influence on the men of the world, than Christian 
charity, (whose aim is a thing so permanent, as the culture 
of virtue in the soul, and its preparation for eternal felicity,) 
has on the disciple of Jesus, or even on his minister ? 

When I first entered on this article, I acknowledged, that 
it is, however, possible, that one may err here by excess, as 
well as by defect. It may therefore be thought reason- 
able to say a few things, before I conclude the subject, 
on the proper bounds of this duty. Much attention and 
discretion are requisite here. In order to assist us in this 
particular, let us always keep the end in view, which is, the 
improvement of the people in religion and virtue. **Let 
every one of us," says Paul, " please his neighbour, for his 
good to edification. For even Christ pleased not himself.'' 
Here the end is plainly pointed out, '^ his good to edifica- 
tion; "that is, his mond and spiritual improvement. Let 
this, therefore, in the first place, be carefiilly attended to. 
Let us impartially weigh the consequences on both sides, 
particularly with regard to the people themselves. Persons 
will sometimes deny themselves many things, whose sole and 
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nitiinate end is popular favour and applause. When that is 
the case, the sacrifice is made by such persons, solely to 
themselves, to their own vanity and ambition ; self is the 
idol at whose shrine they offer ; they yield the gratification 
of a weaker passion, only to a stronger, which happens to 
interfere. This is, indeed, commonly all that is proposed 
in the polite intercourse of those called " people of fiwhion.*' 
Concessions are made by each party, ultimately with a view 
to itself, that equal concessions may be made by the other. 
The consciousness that each side has of this effect of their pli- 
ancy, brings about a reciprocal acquiescence in so expedient 
a compromise. But in the true Christian, the advancement 
of the good of others is his great object. This was ever in 
the view of the great apostle ; who not only has 'most parti- 
cularly laid down our duty in this respect, but was himself 
an eminent example of it. " Though I be free from .all 
men," says he, " yet have I made myself servant to all." 
For what end ? " That I might gain the more. ... To the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to 
them that are under the law, as under the law, that I might 
gain them that are under the law ; to them that are without 
law, as without law, (being not without law to God, but 
under the law to Christ,) that I might gain them that are 
without law. To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak. I am made all things to all men," — where- 
fore ? " that I might by all means save some." Thus the 
great end was their spiritual recovery and final salvation. 
And when this end is constantly kept in view, it will serve 
to secure against another faulty excess ; which is, making 
compliances in things not really indifferent, but sinful. A 
man, whose aim is the indulgence of vain-glory by popular 
applause, will often go so far as to make sinfrd compUances. 
But that man who regulates himself by the only end allowed 
by our religion, never will: for such unrighteous compli- 
ances tend manifestly to the subversion, and not to the sal- 
vation, of men's souls. The same apostle, notwithstanding 
his imboimded complacency in things indifferent, where a 
good end could be answered, was like a rock, perfectly im- 
moveable, in every case where yielding would have been 
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sinful. " Do I yet please men ?" says he, " is that my ulti- 
mate aim, right or wrong ? If I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ." A third observation I shall 
make is, that much prudence is requisite for enabling us to 
judge both of the things themselves, in which it is our duty 
to give way to their prejudices, and likewise of the manner 
of doiag it, on which, commonly, as much depends as on the 
thing done. 

I shall only add at present, that two extremes ought care- 
fuUy to be avoided ; either such an officious ostentation of 
your forwardness to gratify them, as looks like a Pharisaical 
vain-glory in courting their applause : or such a reluctance, 
as would destroy the value of a much greater sacrifice. The 
manner ought to be easy and natural : such as shows that 
what we do neither costs us any effort, nor are we in the 
least disposed to make a merit of it. The ancient sayingi 
*' Nullum numen abest, si sit prudential* has a very import- 
ant meaning. It holds also in the converse, ^^ Nullum nur 
men adest, ni sit prudentia.** Or, to give a Christian turn 
to the sentiment, we may say. Every virtue will attain its 
end, when conducted by prudence ; as, on the contrary. No 
virtue will answer its end, where prudence is wanting to di- 
rect it. Is not the same lesson, in effect, taught us in more 
emphatic terms by our blessed Lord, where he commands us 
to join the wisdoiti of the serpent to the innocence of the 
dove ? As the latter is necessary for preserving the former 
from degenerating into low cimning and artifice; so the 
former is necessary to serve the latter, both as a guide, and 
as a guard. But I shall not enter further into the subject 
at present, as I shall have occasion to resume it, when I 
come to consider how far popularity ought to be an object 
to the Christian pastor. 
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LECTURE III. 

Virtues especially requisite in the Christian Pastor — Meek- 
ness and Humility — Obligation to these Duties, from the 
JSxample of Jesus Christ, from the Consideration of the 
End of the Christian Ministry, and of the Means which 
the Minister is authorized to employ for attaining the 
End of his Mission. 

I NOW proceed to the second thing proposed; namely, 
to consider what those virtues are, of which the business of 
a Christian pastor requires especially the cultivation and 
exertion. For it is the lowest object of the Christian 
pastor, who is called to be an ensample to the flock, that he 
do not scandalize those, by his vice and indifference, whom 
he is under the most sacred obligations to cherish and to 
guide. But may it not be said, and justly said, that there 
is no virtue whatever which does not require to be culti- 
vated and exerted by every Christian, more especially by 
every Christian pastor ? Without the love of God and of 
our neighboiu:, there is no such thing as true religion; 
unless, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we live 
soberly, and righteously, and piously in the world, we are 
not taught of God, nor are our lives regulated by the gospel 
of his Son. But, notwithstanding this great and important 
truth, there are some particular virtues (which are all, 
indeed, but different emanations from the same copious 
fountain. Christian charity) that one station more frequently 
requires the exercise of, and others that are more frequently 
requisite in another. None will doubt, that to the opulent 
and powerful there is a stronger call to the duties of 
almsgiving, hospitality, and generosity: to the weak and 
indigent, on the contrary, there is more frequent occasion 
for exercising patience and resignation. Tlie trading 
and busy part of mankind are more especially required to 
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attend to the inflexible laws of justice in their dealings ; 
and those to whose valour the protection of the society is 
intrusted, are in a particular manner obliged to exercise the 
virtues of fortitude and resolution. Yet all these stiD con- 
tinue to be real virtues in every man ; though, in one pro- 
fession, the occasions of exerting some of them are more 
frequent, and the actual exertions more important; and in 
other professions the same thing holds in r^^d to other 
virtues. Now, in the Christian pastor, though no duty of 
the Christian life can be dispensed with, I intend not here 
to inculcate those that are fundamental to all religion. I 
will rather suppose that their evident necessity is sufficient 
to recommend them to all those who sincerely purpose to 
honour Grod, and promote the interests of virtue by their 
ministry. There are, however, certain qualities of temper 
that regard our external behaviour, and the manner of 
treating the persons with whom we are concerned ; which, 
though too little attended to by the generality even of 
pastors, are of unspeakable consequence in respect of the 
influence they have on our success. 

The first in this way that I would recommend to yom* 
particular attention, is, the virtue of meekness, both as it 
stands opposed to anger, and as it stands opposed to pride ; 
in which last view it is also denominated humility. It is 
but too common a method of distinguishing, which, in less 
or more, has infected the language of all classes of men, to 
consider the excesses of the passions rather as infirmities 
than as faults, or as what in any degree affects the moral 
character. How often have we occasion to hear it said, * Such 
a one is a very good man, he is free from every vice ; but 
then he has no command of his temper V He flies out into 
a rage, often on the merest trifles ; is utterly impatient of 
contradiction ; or is, perhaps, fretful and peevish under 
every the smallest cross or trouble that befalls him. 1 must 
acknowledge that this manner of speaking does not at aU 
suit the notion I have of the spirit and genius of our reli- 
gion. I will freely admit, that a man may be passionate, 
and even, to a certain degree, resentful ; he may be envious 
and discontented ; and yet may be free from many vices ; 
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nay, he may even have some good qualities or virtues ; — 
he may, nevertheless, be sober ; he may be honest ; he may, 
in the vulgar, narrow acceptation of the word, be charitable, 
that is, he may give alms to the poor ; nay more, he may 
have some serious impressions of religion. I will acknow- 
ledge fiirther, that I should prefer a man of this character, 
notwithstanding his violence, to one of the most placid 
temper, who was destitute of common honesty, and had no 
regard to God. But this is fiir from implying that there is 
not real vice, or moral pravity, in such imbridled passions. 
And I must acknowledge, that to me it is extremely evi- 
dent, that no one thing has more contributed to the neglect 
of this part of moral culture, the discipline of the passions, 
than the light manner in which many, who, I doubt not, 
are themselves sincere Christians, speak of this subject. 

But it may be worth while to examine the matter a little 
nearer. Is not the want of any real virtue whatever to be 
considered as vicious ? Most vices, when examined to the 
bottom, will be found to consist merely in privation, or the 
want of those good qualities or virtues, by which the pas- 
sions are restrained, and our intentions regulated. Now, 
what is a more essential virtue to the Christian than charity ? 
rather, what virtue can remain in the character where this 
is wanting, which is " the end of the commandment, the 
fiilfiUing of the law, the bond of perfectness ;" and without 
which, the apostle Paul assures us, whatever be our attain- 
ments in knowledge and in faith, in miraculous gifts, or in 
the exteriors of virtue, we are absolutely nothing ? But it 
will perhaps be said. Why should charity be thought to be 
affected by those transient fits of choler and ill-humour, 
which have not a permanent foundation in the mind ? I 
shall only say, in answer, Consider, I pray you, the character 
of that lovely form, that heavenly grace, not as too com- 
monly misunderstood, but as delineated by the inspired 
apostle, — and see whether it be possible to reconcile it 
with the violence and outrage of a choleric temper. " Cha- 
rity," says he, " suffereth long, and is kind ; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; beareth all things, 
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hopeth all things, endureth all things.'^ Is it possible to 
conceive a greater contrast, than there is in this descriptioDs 
to the violence of rage, which, in features and complexion, 
has more the aspect of an infernal fury, than of any of the 
graces of the Spirit ? Could we better delineate this tem- 
per, than by affirming of it what is denied of charity, and 
denying what is affirmed ? * Wrath, then, or unteidled 
anger,' I should say, 'far firom being longsuffering and 
benign, is impatient and fierce ; it is boastful and elated, 
behaveth itself most unseemly, is easily provoked, and ever 
suspicious of ill intention ; beareth nothing, hopeth nothing, 
endureth nothing.' 

But it may be said. Would you then altogether exclude 
from the grace of charity the man addicted to anger f 
Would not this be rather judging uncharitably ? In answer 
to this, I freely own, that all our virtues here are imperfect, 
that in many things we all offisnd : and it becomes not us, 
whose knowledge, in most things, is superficial, to pro- 
nounce decisively as to the degrees of any fault or vice 
which are absolutely incompatible with the possession of the 
opposite virtue, and thence to conclude concerning the state 
of individuals in God's account. This belongs only to the 
Searcher of hearts. But we are fully warranted to deter- 
mine in regard to the quality of things, though not in 
regard to the state of persons ; as, for example, what am- 
duct and what actions are either conformable or repugnant 
to the Christian virtues. And, indeed, without this power, 
it were impossible that the accounts given us in scripture 
of our duty could be of the smallest use to us, as we 
could not with safety make any application of them to 
practice. We are therefore authorized to say of every fit 
of intemperate anger, that if it do not show a total want 
of charity, it betrays at least a great deficiency in that 
Christian grace. What has greatly contributed to this ill- 
founded distinction, which most unnaturally cuts off the 
stronger passions, or those called irascible, from any share 
in moral culture, (which they seem to think confined to 
the concupiscible affections,) is an erroneous, but veij 
general opinion, that every attempt to remedy the former is 
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vain, and the thing itself utterly impracticable. How com- 
mon is it to hear people say, " He is a very good sort of 
man, but exceedingly ill-tempered : but as to that, it is his 
misfortune, and not his fault, for who can change his tem- 
per f Thus they seem to think, that any thing faulty 
here is on a footing with any natural infirmity or corporeal 
imperfection, like a defect of symmetry in the features of 
one's face, or a disproportion of the parts in the make of the 
body. Nothing can contribute more to render those mental 
diseases incurable, than such a groundless notion, that they 
cannot be cured ; for will any man in his senses seriously 
attempt what he believes to be impossible f But it would 
be easy to show, were this a proper occasion, from the pro- 
digious effects upon the passions, of principles, example, 
and early care in education, that there is no impossibility in 
the matter.* 

But further. Are the promises of the Gospel ever made 
to mere natural qualities, which are not capable of being 
subjected to moral culture ? Is there any promise of reward 
announced to a superior reach of understanding, to a reten- 
tive memory, to a fruitful imagination, or to the beauty of 
the external form, to the acuteness of the bodily senses, to 
the agility of the limbs, or to the strength of the muscles ? 
Every one, at first sight, perceives the absurdity of the 
sujpposition. Nothing that is not a subject of moral dis- 
cipline can, properly, be either rewarded or pimished. And 
to be a subject of discipline, necessarily implies that the 
thing which is so may be improved by proper care and 
attention, and may become worse by neglect. Now to 
what one Christian grace are more of the promises ad- 
dressed, than to this of meekness? Providence, in this 
life, by the accoimts of « Sacred Writ, seems to be pecu- 
liarly employed about the meek ; the retributions of here- 

* Here the Author obTiftted an wgament aguntt his doctrine, that hai been urged 
from an expreerion that twice oocurt in the New Teatament ; and thowed that it 
aroee merelj from the mia- translation of a Greek word. The paaaagea are. Acta 
ziT. 15. ** We also are men of like passions with 70U.** And James ▼. 17. 
** Eliaa was a man subject to like passions as we are.*^ For the Author's remarks 
•o these passages, see his Work on the Oospels, Dissertation IV. lection 25. 
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after seem to be particularly secured to them :-;-" The 
meek shall eat and be satisfied, and shall inherit the 
earth : the meek, God will guide in judgment." " TVhai 
God ariseth> to visit the sons of men, it is, that he may 
lift up, and save, all the meek of the earth." Again, 
" The meek he will beautify with salvation." Accordingly, 
it is to persons of this character that one of those beatitudes 
is pronounced, with which oiu: Lord's public ministry, as a 
teacher, was introduced : " Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth." Meekness is often taken notice of 
as an eminent characteristic of the spirit and temper of 
Jesus ; and it is always represented and reconmiended as 
holding a principal place among the virtues which are the 
blessed effects of his religion. It is enumerated among 
** the fruits of the Spirit." It is said to be " an ornament 
which is, in the sight of God, of great price ;" and marked 
as a criterion of " the wisdom which is from Above." Now, 
if it is a matter so essential to the whole Christian life, and 
therefore incumbent on every disciple of Jesus, how much 
more is it necessary in the Christian pastor ? It is so par- 
ticularly adapted to give success to the means, which he is 
required to employ ; it is so suitable to the very end of his 
calling, and will be so naturally expected from those who 
consider the character of the Master whom he serves, that 
any thing of a contrary natiire niust greatly diminish the 
respect due to his office, and lessen the influence of his 
ministry among the people. 

Permit me, Gentlemen, to offer a few things, on each of 
the preceding considerations. I shaU begin with the last, 
the character of the Master whom he serves ; and, in imi- 
tation of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, shall, before eveiy 
thing, beseech or conjure you, by the meekness and the 
gentleness of Christ, that ye be like-minded towards aD 
men. Meekness and humility, which, if not coincident, are 
very near akin, constitute the first recommendation whereby 
Jesus Christ, the true and faithful witness for God, chose to 
engage attention to his divine lessons : ** Come unto me," 
says he, " all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
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for I am meek and lowly in hearty and ye shall find rest unto 
your souk." And how perfectly does the whole of his con- 
duct illustrate this feature in his character ? It would, in- 
deed, be to transcribe the greater part of his history, to 
produce all the evidences of this important truth. I shall 
only attempt to display it, as it shone forth, on some special 
occasions, in his conduct ; and that, first to his disciples ; 
secondly to the people ; and thirdly, to his enemies. 

In regard to his disciples, how long had he to wrestle with 
their incredidity, their inveterate prejudices, their inatten- 
tion^ and, in consequence thereof, the slowness of their 
progress, and even their worldly and interested hopes ! How 
gently did he insinuate his heavenly doctrine, as they were 
able to bear it, into their minds ! How gradually did he 
open to them the spiritual nature of that kingdom of right- 
eousness which he came to establish upon the earth ! When 
the ambition of two of his disciples, very improperly, not 
to say indecently displayed, had excited the indignation of 
the rest against them, — whilst their Divine Master firmly but 
mildly checks the presumption of the offending brothers,, 
how tenderly does he conciliate the minds of them all to 
one another, by calling them all unto him, and giving to the 
whole society a most useful lesson of humility, meekness, 
and mutual love I How strongly afterwards does he, by his 
example, enforce the instructions he had so often given 
them, to be humble and mutually serviceable in every thing 
in their power, when he did not disdain, for this purpose, 
to wash their feet ! When the last great scene of his suf- 
ferings came on, when he was together with his disciples 
in the garden of Gethsemane, — the night wherein he 
was to be seized by his enemies, the night of his dread- 
ful agony, — even then, when all earthly comforts forsook 
him, he seemed to find at least some abatement to his sor- 
rows from the sympathy and conversation of his chosen 
disciples. This appears sufiiciently evident from the ear- 
nestness with which he entreats that they would ** tarry and 
watch with him :" yet even this small consolation is denied 
him. And when, oftener than once, he finds them asleep, 
notwithstanding his earnest entreaty, and notwithstanding 

v2 
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the uncommon anguish with which they had seen him strug- 
gling, how soft, how delicate, is the reproof he gives! 
" What," says he, " could ye not watch with me one hour f 
Yet, as if afraid that even this were too severe, he seems 
willing to retract it, and with the very next breath pleads 
their apology, ",The spirit indeed is v^illing, but the flesh is 
weak ;" which is as much as to say. Why should I reproach 
you ? I am sensible that this conduct in you ought to be 
imputed rather to bodily infirmity than to want of affection 
for me. It is difficult, next to impossible, for the most can- 
did mind to preserve an entire moderation and evenness in 
judging, when agonizing under the most complicated dis- 
tress. Where is the man, who, in such a situation, can, like 
our honotu'ed Master, make allowances for any thing that 
looks like insensibility, coldness, or n^lect, in the friend 
whom he loves and cherishes ? Again, after his resurrection, 
and after the great and shameful transgression of Peter, 
knowing the real repentance and deep contrition of that dis- 
ciple, he is graciously pleased to distinguish him by name, 
in the message which the angel, by his order, gave the 
women : " Go," says he, " tell his disciples, and tell Peter." 
Not that Peter's behaviour entitled him to so honourable a 
distinction ; but this benignant Master well knew, that the 
consciojusness of his late gross prevarication and baseness, 
which then overwhelmed the mind of that disciple, wotdd 
make him dread that he were excluded from the number, 
and no more to be honoured with the name of disciple, un- 
less he had been particulariy mentioned. Jesus therefore 
chooses, in this affectionate manner, to prevent, as it were, 
his application, and to take the very first occasion of signi- 
fying his pardon and his grace. 

In regard to the people, the patience and meekness with 
which our Lord endured hunger and thirst, fiitigue, both of 
body and mind, day and night, whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity of administering relief to their bodies, or instruction 
to their souls, — and that without uttering the least complaint 
or a single word that savoured of repining, — is perfectly un- 
exampled. No experienced obstinacy, no former ingratitude 
on their part, did ever provoke him to let slip any new op- 
portunity which Providence presented to him, of dcHng them 
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good. Andy even with respect to his enemies, or those who 
showed themselves on any occasion hostile to his pretensions 
and views, whatever warmth he displays when the immediate 
attack is on the law and honour of God, yet, when it is his 
own person that is aimed at, the same unconquerable meek- 
ness is uniformly displayed. Witness the check he gave to 
two of his disciples, who, on occasion of the inhospitable 
treatment he had received from the Samaritans, owing to 
their bigotry, as weU as the inveterate hatred they bore to 
his nation, asked his permission to call down fire from hea- 
ven to consume them; pleading in this the example of 
Elijah : — " But," says the sacred historian, " he turned and 
rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of ; for the Son of man is not come to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them." Again, consider the reception that 
he gave to those who were sent to apprehend him. How great 
his clemency, who could even work a miracle for the cure of 
one of those ministers of tyranny that had been assaulted with 
the sword, with more zeal than prudence, by one of his 
disciples ! How benignly did he surrender himself, capitu« 
lating, as it were, only for the safety of his friends ! " If 
ye seek me, let these go their way." In his behaviour, first 
before the Sanhedrim, and afterwards before the tribunal of 
a heathen judge, how uniformly is the same character 
supported! Need I take notice of the mildness of his 
answer, who, when he was struck, without a shadow of cause 
or provocation, by one of the officers, and upbraided as 
having replied improperly to the high prieist, said in return : 
" If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if 
well, why smitest thou me ?" How beautifully and how 
truly is his conduct, in this particular, delineated by the 
prophet ! ** He was led as a lamb to the slaughter ; and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth." Nor was his silence of that sort which is some- 
times to be seen in real criminals, — ^proud, sullen, obstinate : 
quite the reverse. When to answer was suitable, he never 
failed to do it, both to the chief priests and to Pilate. 
When it could promote no purpose but a bad one, he 
remained silent. When he did reply, it was always with 
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tliat intrepid firmness, on the one hand, that became the 
great Interpreter of God; and with that condescending 
benignity on the other, that suited the gracious Saviour of 
men ;~^-eqiially distant, in both, from the fawning adulaticm 
of the timid culprit, and from the haughty insolence of the 
vindictive sufferer. AU his disciples are called upon (and do 
not we account ourselves of the number ?) to " consider 
him, who endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; and 
when he suffered, threatened not ; lest they be weary, and 
faint in their minds." 

But surely, my young firiends, there is a stronger and a 
louder call to those, who have it in prospect to be shepherds 
of the flock of Christ, under him, the chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls, to imitate, in their own behaviour, that 
example, which it is their duty and business, in the warmest 
manner, and by all possible means, to recommend to others* 
This, too, is that of all his virtues which seems the fittest to 
be begun with, as being the most attractive, and the most 
level to common apprehension and notice. His perfect 
resignation, in all circumstances, to the will of God, exhibits 
him as truly venerable; his superiority to ignominy and 
torture, as heroic; his boundless mercy and forgiveness, 
manifested in his intercession for his enemies, in the very 
moment of his suffering by their hands, as superior to 
human, and completely godlike ; his clemency and meekness 
present him to us in the most amiable and engaging light. 
Other parts of his character command our reverence and 
awe ; it is this which powerfully draws us with the cords of 
love. I have been more particular than I intended on this 
first obligation, the example of their Master, which the 
ministers of Jesus lie \mder, to obtain the command of their 
passions, especially the wrathful passions, so exceedingly ill 
suited to the character of Him, in whose service they are 
engaged.* 

* Here the Author considered two passages in the gospel history, which appeir at 
first not perfectly compatible with the meekness attributed to our Lord. The first is 
in Matt. xvL 23, where he says to Peter, " Get thee behind me, Satan.'' See the 
Author's remarks on the term Satatiy in his work on the gospels, Distertation VL— • 
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But have we not the best authority to affirm, that anger 
sometimes may be innocent, or, what is more, commendable ; 
since even the meek, the patient, and the humble Jesus, 
could, on certain occasions, be moved to anger ? I acknow- 
ledge the justness of the observation, nor did I ever mean 
to advance any thing inconsistent with it : it is only, when 
the passion is irregular or excessive, that religion obliges 
us to restrain it. It may be irregular, either in respect of 
the cattse that excites it, or the manner in which it shows 
itself ; and even though the cause be a just one, it may be ex- 
cessive in degree. The cause of our anger is most commonly 
our pride ; and the occasion, some real or supposed injury 
or affiront. The anger of oiu: blessed Master will uniformly 
be found to have been excited, by an insult committed, not 
immediately against himself, but directly against the Divine 
Majesty, and manifestly tending to the contempt of God's 
authority, and the dishonour of his law. When the attack 
was levelled against his person, — although in this it may be 
justly said, that the honour of the Father, who sent him, 
was at least mdirectly attacked, — yet, as here there was 
some scope for the plea of ignorance, or their mistaking his 
character, he bore the worst that malice could inflict with 
the most unexampled meekness. He ever seemed to suffer 
more on their account, who were capable of committing 
such wickedness, than for himself, on whom it was so largely 
wreaked ; witness his affecting lamentation, accompanied 
with tears, over Jerusalem, the place where he had ever 
met with the basest indignities and ingratitude, and the 
place which he well knew was to be the scene of his last 
horrible catastrophe, at that time so near. And even in 
those passages, where the Evangelists represent him as 
moved to anger by the obduracy of those around him, they 
never fail to show us that his anger was tempered, and in 
fact surmounted, by a compassionate concern for the of- 
fenders : ** He looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts." I acknow- 

The other passage is in Luke vi. 24—26. See the Author's note on the phu» in 
the same work, where he shows clearly, that the tooe pronounced hy our Lord is the 
▼oice of lamentation, and not of wrath. * 
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ledge, that there is no passion or appetite in the human 
firame which, considered in itself, is sinful : none of them 
was given to be extirpated. The words of the Apostle, 
^<Be ye angry and sin not/' at the same time that they 
imply thus much, that it is possible that anger may be 
innocent, imply as eyidently that this Tery rarely happens, 
and that therefore one needs to be doubly watchful against 
sin on the approaches of this turbulent and unruly passion. 
But, though no human appetite or affection was given to be 
eradicated, all of them were given to be restrained, governed, 
and directed, by the dictates of conscience, and the com* 
mandments of God. Now there is no part of the human 
frame that requires, as has been said, more circumspect 
attention than the irascible affections do. ^' He that is 
slow to anger," saith Solomon, '* is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that, taketh a cil^.** 
The obligation which the Christian pastor is under to this 
attention, from the example and character of the Master 
whom he serves, I have already eJtamined. 

I now enter on the consideration of what is suitable to 
the end of his ministry. On this I shall be more brief, as 
all that is here proper to be attended to may very soon be 
pointed out. When the birth of our Lord was first an- 
nounced by the angels to the shepherds, the joyful message 
was followed by the appearance of a multitude of the 
heavenly host, who joined in this sacred hymn, expressive 
of the happy consequences that would flow from that memo- 
rable event : " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.'* It was as a reconciler, a 
peace maker, that our Lord came into the world: he is 
therefore fitly denominated "the Prince of Peace." The 
revelation which he brings from God is termed " the Gos- 
pel, or good news of peace." The messengers, whom 
he employs for publishing it throughout the world, are de- 
nominated the preachers, that is, the proclaimers or heralds 
of peace. It is to annoimce the terms of the Gospel, that 
is, the terms of peace vnth heaven ; it is in their Master^s 
name to invite men to accept of those terms, that they are 
sent: " We beseech you, in Christ's stead, that ye be reconciled 
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to God.*^ How unsuitable to such an amiable message is a 
fiery, unpeaceable, and consequently unlovely temper ! How 
incongruous to the character of a messenger of peace ! How 
much to be dreaded, that the imtoward manner of the 
servant, instead of engaging, should preclude a due atten- 
tion to the gracious errand on which he comes ! If this 
Divine wisdom, which is from above, be gentle, and peace- 
able, and merciful, it is most befitting that he who has it in 
charge to announce and recommend it, should be habitually 
possessed of that meek and quiet spirit, which is not less 
acceptable to God than approved of men. 

Permit me now to add a few things on the third topic, 
from which I proposed to enforce this important branch of 
self-government ; namely, from what is adapted to the 
means which the ministers of religion are authorized to 
employ, for attaining the end of their mission. I have had 
occasion to observe to you, formerly, that the great means 
to be employed in this cause is persuasion : '' Knowing the 
terrors of the Lord, we persuade men, and we beseech you 
in Christ's stead." Any coercion which man is capable of 
using affects only the body ; and as the end of civil govern- 
ment is to maintain external peace in the society, by re- 
straining and pimishing crimes, the sword of justice is very 
properly intrusted with the magistrate, and is adequate to 
the end of his office. But, as it is purely with the soul, the 
principles, and the affections, that religion has to do ; as it 
aims at restraining outward crimes, by curing radically the 
criminal disposition ; as its great end is the securing of 
inward peace, peace of conscience, and peace with God; 
coercive means can have no hold here. Now, if the great 
means be persuasion, nothing, it must be acknowledged, is 
more unpersuasive than anger, especially when excited 
against those whom it is the duty and the business of the 
pastor to attempt to gain. Nothing can be more just than 
that sentiment of Augustine : *' Qui docendo nititur per- 
suadere quod bonum est, nihil horum trium spemat, ut, 
scilicet, doceat, delectet, flectat ; ita enim audietur intelli- 
genter, libenter, obedienter." These three steps in this 
progress are intimately connected. We should speak so aS| 
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in the first place, to instruct and be understood ; in the 
second, to please, so far at least as to attract and fix atten- 
tion ; in the third, to gain and conquer. Nor can we ever 
hope to attain the last of these ends, but through the oth^ 
two. 

It may be objected, that on some topics, which it is oct- 
tainly incumbent on the pastor sometimes to treat, it is 
(fifficult to speak in such a manner as to please. I own it 
is often difiicult, but hardly ever impossible ; such, for in- 
stance, as in the rebuking of sin, which it may be thought 
no easy matter to conduct, so as not to prove grating to the 
sinner. Yet, if the subject of reprehension is the vice, and 
not the vicious person, the difficulty here is not so great as, 
at first sight, one will be apt to imagine. It is the observa- 
tion of a very ingenious modem. That though the generality 
of men be vicious in their practice, the generality esteem 
virtue in theory ; nor can there be a more popular topic, in 
general, than declaiming against vice, or a more unpopular 
one than decrying virtue, unless when imder the appearance 
of exalting something which is conceived to be still more 
divine. When, therefore, the subject (as is the case in 
preachii^) is more properly the sin than the sinner, — though 
it be every way becoming to show an honest but temperate 
indignation against all immorality and irreligion, — still a 
heartfelt concern for the spiritual and eternal happiness of 
transgressors, and an anxious desire of reclaiming them, 
ought to predominate in the speaker's mind, over eveiy 
other emotion. In this way, even the conscious offender 
himself cannot avoid being affected, and in some d^ree 
pleased ; which are certainly promising advances towards a 
recovery. Whereas, if the preacher's reproofs had breathed 
nothing but rage and violence, he had probably disgusted 
those who might, by a more gentle method, have been 
affected by his reprehensions. 

There is always in violent anger the appearance of unrea- 
sonableness, and a certain impotence of mind, which excludes 
all impartiality and candour. It is no wonder that such an 
ungracious aspect should rather repel than attract* Instead 
of bringing the sinner to yield, it puts him on the defensive; 
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it makes him think more &yourably of himself, the more 
the attack upon him appears the result of prejudice and 
rage, which, to every thing that opposes them, are always 
both blind and deaf. No sentiment ever approved itseK.more 
to experience, than that of the apostle James, " The wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God." And if 
this holds, when it is sin in the abstract that is reprehended, 
much more does it hold when the rebuke is actually given to 
the sinner. Here, indeed, the greatest delicacy is requisite, 
that whilst you appear to be the enemy of his vices, you 
may also appear to be the fidend of his soul, and to seek 
his good. It is only thus that you can ever hope he will 
listen candidly to what you say, or that your reproaches 
should excite in him any emotion but resentment. We 
ought, indeed, " to rebuke with all authority," but still in 
the spirit of meekness. On this article we ought to be so 
habitually guarded, as not to suffer even the obstinacy of 
sinners, or the indecent and contemptuous reception which 
they give to our reproofs, to betray us into any indecency 
of expression or behaviour ; for this is, in effect, degrading 
our own character, and affording the offender the best apo- 
logy that we can supply him with, for vindicating his own 
behaviour, and accusing us. I acknowledge that I have 
sometimes heard ministerial rebukes conducted in such a 
manner, as savoured more of a mean resentment in the 
speaker, because, forsooth, his own admonitions and autho- 
rity seemed to be despised, than either of zeal for virtue, 
or of concern for the salvation of men. Nay, there are 
those who, sometimes in the exercise of discipline, will 
descend so far as to threaten the refractory with calling in 
the aid of the civil power; not considering how different 
the province of the magistrate is from that of the pastor, 
and even in some respects, how incompatible. By such 
means, forced compliances, and hypocritical acknowledg- 
ments may be extorted, which may prove some sacrifice to 
priestly pride, as they are humiliating to him who makes 
them ; but by such means, it were absurd in the pastor to 
hope to win the heart of an offender, to cure his spiritual 
maladies, and to reclaim him. How different is the reproof 
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administered by Christian charity ! I do not say, it always 
heals the patient; that is more than is to be expected; but 
it bids much &irer for it than the other. As it is ready 
to make every allowance for the frailty of nature^ and the 
strength of temptation, that candour itself can require, it 
excites in the other no disposition to resistance. Lake a 
razor smoothed in oil, it pares to the quick the parts affected, 
entering the deeper^ that it does not cause the sore to 
rankle, as is commonly effected by a coarser instrument. 

I shall only add (and thus conclude this lecture) a few 
passages £rom the New Testament to this purpose, which 
plainly demonstrate that the view which I have been 
exhibiting of this matter is exactly conformable to the 
sentiments and precepts of the sacred writers. ^'Bxe- 
thren," says Paul, **if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye, who are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted." 
Again, to (Timothy who was himself a minister of Jesus) : 
** The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle to 
all men, not to the good and gentle only,** but to all indis- 
criminately, not excepting the profligate and the froward ; 
^* apt to teach, patient in meekness, instructing those that 
oppose themselves, if Grod peradventure will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth," To this I 
shall only subjoin the admonition which Peter gives, in 
regard to the manner wherein we ought to defend the troth 
against the objections of the infidel : *' Be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you, a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and reverence.*' 
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LECTUEE IV. 

Of Fortitude^ or a tuperioriti/ to eitfier fear or favour — 
Danger to the Ministers of our Church in listening to soU^ 
citations on any point which is to be a matter of judicial 
determination — Steadiness in the essential part, the mat" 
ier of our conduct ; gentleness, meekness, and, as much 
as possible, pleasantness in the manner. 

I HAVE, in a former discourse, entered on the consi- 
deration of those virtues, of which the business of a Chris- 
tian pastor requires especially the cultivation and exertion. 
The first I mentioned was meekness, which I understood, in 
the greatest latitude of signification, as implying a superi- 
ority over pride, anger, and impatience ; or, as some would 
choose to express it, the mastery of the irascible affeetions, 
I shall next consider that of fortitude, resolution, or 
strength of mind, which implies a like superiority, when in 
a good cause, to either fear or favour. Perhaps the occa- 
sions for the exertion of this virtue in the pastor, or even 
its importance, may not be now so manifest as the other. 
Nothing is more plain, than that it is one of those virtues 
which was most warmly and frequently inculcated by the 
Divine Author of our religion, not only on all his followers 
in general, but on those in particular who were to be em- 
ployed in instructing others in his doctrine and precepts. 
On occasion of the very first instructions which he gave to 
the Twelve, after calling them and distinguishing them by 
the name Apostles, he forewarns them of the bad reception 
which they would generally meet with, and the dangers to 
which they would be exposed ; subjoining immediately to 
this warning, " But fear not them who kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell." And to the 
same purpose he adds, in the same discourse, ^' He that 
findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life for 
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my sake, shall find it" To the same great object many of 
the apostolical injunctions do manifestly point, as when 
they enjoin us to be " strong in the Lord, to stand fisist in 
the faith, and quit us like men." It is to this purpose we 
are commanded " to take unto us the whole armour of 
God," the divine panoply, " that we may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand." It is 
this, accordingly, which is the first quality that the Apostle 
Peter recommends to us as proper to be superadded to 

faith : Eirixopi^yiytrarc €v i^^ iriOTf t itfuav rtiv aptrriVt " Add tO yoUT 

fEuth mrtue,^^ as we render it, or fortitude^ as it always 
ought to be rendered, when contradistinguished, as in this 
passage, to other virtues. If the first, to wit, faith, be 
necessary, as the genuine source of the heavenly treasure, 
the second, namely fortitttde^ is not less necessary as the 
guard. Nay, of so great account was this firm and manly 
spirit with the inspired penmen of the canon, that we find 
dastards and infidels, StiXoi koi axurroL, ranked in the black 
catalogue of those who shall be excluded from the New 
Jerusalem ; thus classing imder the same condemnation 
those who, through the influence of their passions, obstin- 
ately refuse engaging in the cause of God, and those who 
through pusillanimity betray it. 

Perhaps it will be said that the peculiar circumstances of 
the primitive Christians rendered this virtue more necessary 
to be cultivated, as being of more importance to them, than 
(considering the change of situation in this respect) it can 
be said to be to us. It is certain they had more enemies, 
and were exposed to much greater dangers than we : the 
Jews and the Gentiles, amongst whom they lived, and by 
whom they were for some ages greatly outnumbered, were 
their declared foes. With them, indeed, all that was 
valuable in this world was at stake, — their property, their 
reputation, their liberty, their life, their families ; in brief, 
every thing which the malice and tyranny of men can aflect 
It will readily be admitted, that the enemies of the true 
Christian, at present, are neither so numerous, nor so 
powerful; that, though in some cases both interest and 
character may suffer, in consequence of his resolute ad- 
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herence to what he believes to be his duty, the occurrences 
are comparatively few, in which either life or liberty is 
endangered. It will in like maimer be admitted, that- the 
very foundation of the danger is considerably altered. 
Formerly, it was the Christian profession, the bare acknow- 
ledgment of Christ as our Lord and Master, which was the 
ground of enmity : it is not so now. However, as it 
always has happened, it ever will happen, that a stedfast 
adherence to the path of duty will cross the private interest 
of individuals, and obstruct their secular views; and that 
this will infallibly give rise to hatred and obloquy. The 
maxim of a spirited French writer holds (I would not say 
generally, but certainly) sometimes : " The ill which we do 
does not draw on us so much persecution and hatred as our 
good qualities:" to which that other maxim of the same 
author serves as a counterpart : " We please oftener, in the 
commerce of life, by our faults, than by our virtues.** To 
the same purpose, though not so general, was the observa- 
tion of the dramatist : *' Obsequium amicos, Veritas odium 
parit.** A man, therefore, who would be conscientious in 
the cause of truth and virtue, which is the cause of Christ, 
(and without this his Christian profession is little worth,) 
has still need of fortitude and intrepidity. Nor is this all : 
for even sometimes a concurrence of circumstances will mis- 
lead the judgment of the generality of people, in regard to 
what is right and proper : and, however much deference is 
due to their opinions in things naturally indifferent, their 
opinions are not entitled to the smallest regard, when they 
are in contradiction to truth and rectitude. And that this 
will sometimes be the case, can hardly admit of question. 
Seneca*s observation holds certainly true in the main, "Non 
tam bene cum rebus humanis agitur, ut meliora pluribus 
placeant.** Now, though both the foimdation be in some 
respect different, and the effects of that resentment which 
integrity itself will, in certain circumstances, Create, be not 
so considerable, there is not less occasion for Christian re- 
solution. Perhaps, on the other side, it will appear, that if 
the evil dreaded be not so great, the danger of incurring it 
is rather greater. The danger to which Christians were 
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exposed in the primitive church, on account of their profes- 
sion, was in the highest degree alarming. As it was impos- 
sible to assume the character without being exposed to the 
danger annexed to the profession, nay, and without per- 
ceiving that they were constantly exposed, it was of such a 
nature as was sufficient to rouse the most stupid, and to ex- 
tort attention from the most renuss: the natural conse- 
quence of which might, in some measure, be expected to 
be, as in effect it was, that their minds would be prepared 
and fortified for encountering a danger, which, from their 
first entering on the Christian course, it behoved them to be 
in the daily expectation of. As they were warned, they 
were armed : indeed, the weapons of their warfare were not 
carnal ; they were, however, mighty, through Grod, for pulling 
down the strong-holds of the enemy, and enabled them, 
even in suffering, to vanqmsh, and to advance the cauae of 
their Master more rapidly than the greatest worldly con- 
queror is able to extend his dominions by the sword. Their 
armour was a faith, which overcometh the world ; a hope, 
that is full of immortality ; and a love, not to be surmoimted 
by any earthly consideration. The dangers to which Chris- 
tians are now exposed are &r from being so formidable in 
appearance ; the consequence is, we are much more apt to 
be secure and imguarded. The common enemy then at- 
tempted to take the city of God (if I may be indulged a 
little in the figurative style) by storm, and now he attempts 
to take it by mine : the hostile disposition still remains ; the 
war between truth and falsehood, righteousness and un- 
righteousness, is still carried on ; the plan of operations only 
is changed. What was then openly and violently attacked, 
is now endangered by sap and ambush : and, I suppose, it 
will be readily admitted, that it is more difficult to be pro- 
perly guarded against this danger, than against the other. 

A second circumstance, which deserves also to be attended 
to, is, that with them the contest was about the whole. 
The aim of the heathen and the infidel was to bring the 
disciples openly to disown Jesus Christ, explicitly to re- 
noimce allegiance to him as their Lord and King, and to 
relapse into the idolatries and superstitions frt>m which they 
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had been recovered: in short, nothing less than a total 
apostasy would satisfy their persecutors. The contest with 
VLB appears, upon comparison, to be only about the smaller 
parts. From the fear of man, which bringeth a snare, or 
from sordid views of interest by their favour, we are only 
solicited, as it were, in a particular instance (which we are 
but too prone to judge is comparatively a little matter) to 
forsake the straight path of duty, and violate the dictates of 
a good conscience. Now this demand, as it appears more 
moderate, is not apt to strike us with so much horror ; and, 
T)y consequence, is more likely to obtain our compliance. 
We do not, at the same time, consider, that every sinful 
compliance, knowingly and deliberately made, is as real, 
though not so glaring, or perhaps so atrocious, a denial of 
our Master as the other. Are we not taught by the uner- 
ring rule of right, that there are ** who profess that they 
know Otod, whilst in works they deny him ? " It is therefore 
possible to disclaim him in this way as weU as in the other. 
And do not such expose themselves to the reproach from 
him whom they falsely style their Master : " Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?'* 
Why do ye flatter me with an empty title, to which your 
conduct gives the lie ? ^' Not every one that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.'* Yet 
it is most certain, that as the evil diminishes in our concep- 
tions, we are the less fortified against it ; and the commis- 
sion of one trespass does but too commonly embolden the 
tran^pressor to repeat it, nay, perhaps to go still greater 
lengths. Many a man has been drawn in to, squander all 
his fortune, by parcels, on wretches to whom no inducement 
could have persuaded him to give up the whole at once. 
And we may say of them, in the words of the poet : 

**• Piecemeal they win this ecre first, then that, 
Glean on, and gather up the whole estate.** 

Thus, when the evil comes graduaUy, as it is not so &pt to 
startle us, we are much more apt to be seduced. Insinua- 
tion, though it operates more slowly, will compass its end in 
cases where violence would have proved ineffectuaL 
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A third thing which makes an eminent diffin*ence in the 
dangers to which the primitive Christians were exposed^ and 
bj which their faith and obedience were tried, is, that their 
hazards proceeded almost only from the avowed enemies of 
the Christian name— Jews and Pagans; ours, on the coa- 
trary, arise solely from those who assume the name of 
Christian as well as ourselves. Those from whom thejf had 
to dread danger were so distinguishable, that it was impos- 
sible to mistake them. We may here justly apply the 
Latin proverb: they might say of an enemy, " Fcenum 
habet in cornuf' * We are sufficiently advertised to beware 
of him ; ' whereas, with regard to «*, those by whom the 
faith and virtue of Christians are endangered, are mingled 
amongst ourselves ; they do not carry a badge of distinctioii 
about with them, and may, by consequence, have too great 
influence upon us before we are apprized. But the dan- 
gers to which we are now exposed do, I acknowledge, 
effect the whole Christian community, and arise from 
real differences in the state of the Church. It is most 
certain, however, that whatever affects the whole socie^, 
as Christian, will in a principal manner affect the pastors ; 
who, as they stand foremost in this spiritual warfare, are the 
most exposed to every hazard. Indeed we have reason to 
believe, from the predictions of the New Testament, that, 
in all ages, the faith, the patience, and the constancy of the 
disciples of Jesus must submit to a probation of one kind or 
other, differing at differen(^ times, as suits the ends of 
Infinite Wisdom. We know that, in some shape or other, 
" every one that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall soflSsr 
persecution." There is no possibility, in the present cor- 
rupted state of things, to maintain integrity and a good 
conscience inviolate, without incurring the danger of suffering 
in one way or other, either in respect of worldly circumstan- 
ces and advantages, or in respect of reputation, favour, and 
countenance. Nor does he deserve the Christian name, as 
our Lord himself has taught us, who does not postpone 
every consideration to the obedience of his Master, which 
is indeed always coincident with the rules of immutable 
equity, and the will of God* 
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There is, in this case, the greater need of firmness and 
fordtude, that even what are sometimes accounted good 
qualities in a man will betray him into tran^ession, when 
these are not under the constant government of an enlight- 
ened conscience. Thus there are few qualities that more 
engage good liking, than an obliging pliancy of temper ; 
that from which, in the New Testament, a man is charac- 
terized ** easy to be entreated ;" that which our venerable 
Master himself enjoins in every thing lawfiil, as where he 
says, '^Grive to him that asketh thee; from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away ; and whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain." 
Yet this very disposition, which we are here commanded to 
cultivate, and which is certainly the most engaging and 
amiable disposition, is very apt, unless when accompanied 
with great prudence and circumspection, to betray a man 
into the commission of faults, which he would never have 
been tempted to commit, either through the influence of fear,- 
or through the instigations of avarice. There is something 
particularly bewitching to some minds, in the endearment 
which obliging compliances give rise to, that vrill go a greater 
length in persuading them, than what with others would 
prove much more cogent motives. Now, though a man of 
established int^rity would instantly be shocked with the 
proposal of an action that was evidently flagitious and un- 
just, and could be in no danger of yielding in so clear a 
case, we must always take into consideration, that the na^ 
tural boundaries between the right and the virrong in con- 
duct, or, more properly, between the unlawful and the 
innocent, we cannot always settle with precision. Our only 
security, in such cases, is to keep on the safe side ; for we 
&^ sure, on the one hand, that certain things are within the 
precincts of innocence ; in like manner, we are sure on the 
other hand, that certain things are within the precincts of 
^ce. It is only about the confines, that there can be any 
doubt; for the termination here is not fixed as it were 
ty a distinct line, it is more Uke that which separates light 
wid darkness, and is called twiUght, wherein the opposites 
are blended, the light being insensibly diminished by the 
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deepening gradations of the shade. Now, in regard to what 
may appear at first dubious, a tractable temper, accustomed 
to bend to the humours and inclinations of others, has a 
propensity to gratify them, which, in the circumstances 
supposed, may prove dangerous to its own peace and yirtue. 
The tendency which men have very generally, if not univer- 
sally, to believe what they wish, will mislead a man to Uiink 
more favourably of the case than he would otherwise hare 
done ; and one presumption paves the way for ano&er. 
Venture for once, or twice, or perhaps thrice, on what you 
have reason to doubt is a criminal part, and it is a hundred 
to one you will not stop there, but vnth as much ease at 
least, risk afterwards the doing what you know to be sucL 
It deserves our attention, that true fortitude does not conr 
sist merely in a superiority to fear, and in braving bodily 
danger ; but, when, considered as a virtue, it implies that 
strength of mind which qualifies us alike for resisting both 
our fears and our desires, whenever they would incline us 
to deviate from the line of duty; in brief, which ad- 
mits no gratification whatever at the expense of probi^. 
Now it is a most certain fact, that it costs some persons 
a much stronger exertion to resist the inclination they 
have to gratify and oblige, than it would cost them to de- 
spise any menaces that could be used to influence them; 
in such persons, it is the part of true fortitude and neces- 
sary self-government to be able to refuse vnth steadiness 
and resolution, when to comply is in any d^pree re- 
pugnant to the caUs of duty, or, which is in effect the same, 
though not so obviously, when contrary to the dictates of 
Christian prudence. Let it be observed, that here our 
danger is in some respect the greater, that it is not solely 
by bad people that we are liable to be misled ; it is often by 
such as really mean us no harm, but may happen to think 
differently from us on those matters, perhaps misled by per- 
sonal interest, or by early prejudices. It may be, they are 
people to whom we have ourselves been indebted, and whom 
we would gladly have it in our power to oblige : it may be 
too, that we are afraid of the suspicion or censure of in- 
gratitude, if we do not comply. AU these have naturally 
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some influence^ and on the best dispositions^ commonly the 
greatest. Yet still, where there is ground to think that 
they would lead to an infringement of the inflexible rule 
of rectitude, true magnanimity requires that they be re- 
sisted. 

I shall, for the sake of illustration, instance one kind only of 

seduction, to which the pastors in this country are sometimes 

exposed. From the constitution of our National Church, 

the ministers of religion are endowed with certain powers, 

as judges in the Ecclesiastical Courts. This often exposes 

them to solicitations from persons who do not by any means 

intend to insult them, (though a solicitation on any point, 

which is to be a matter of judicial determination, is really 

an insult,) but having some interest on one side, and neither 

the delicacy nor the discernment to perceive an impropriety in 

such applications, they often^ with as little ceremony as 

decency, urge their suit. I do own to you, that I believe 

there is nothing which, in this country, has tended more to 

lessen the ministerial character, than too great a readiness in 

many to give way to addresses of this kind. No pretence 

of former obligations can excuse it. The debts of gratitude 

are never to be paid at the expense of justice. I might as 

reasonably rob my neighbour to discharge my creditor: for 

wherever there are parties concerned in the decision, the 

case is perfectly similar. And even where there are not, 

where the matter is not so properly a matter of judgment 

as a matter of counsel and deliberation, there is still a right 

and a wrong, a true and a false, in things which ought ever 

to influence us beyond all personal considerations: — Cams 

amicus, sed Veritas carior. Indeed, if the pastor maintains 

a proper dignity of behaviour, as well as integrity, he vdll, 

I must acknowledge, be rarely exposed to any trial of 

this kind. If you would uniformly maintain this dignity, 

be cautious, even though your opinion of the matter should 

fall in entirely vrith what is solicited by your friend, of 

giving him so much as the shadow of a ground to imagine 

that his application had any influence on your judgment. 

If you are weak enough, or wicked enough, to assume a 

merit with him from your conduct, you expose yourself 
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ever after to the like indignities ; for they ought to be re- 
garded as such in their consequenceSi however they were 
meant. 

Are we, then, roughly and bluntly to reject every suit of 
this kind, from what quarter soever it shall come? We 
ougbt doubtless to reject it ; but I know no advantage that 
accrues to any cause from roughness of manner. There is 
a manly fimmess that it is extremely proper to maintain on 
such occasions ; but this has no affinity to passion and aspe- 
rity- The latter always betray weakness, rather than strength 
of mind; and rarely fail of making that conduct appear 
merely the result of humour, which ought to appear the scde 
effect of settled and well-weighed principles of action. If 
the servant of the Lord must be patient and gentle to all 
men, there can be no good apology offered for adding to the 
refusal any thing that savours of rudeness. Indeed, there is 
something in the manner of doing things, to which more is 
often to be attributed, than to the things done. It requires 
but little practice of the world to observe, that one man 
shall refrise a favour more obligingly than another grants it. 
The former refrises in such a manner as convinces you that 
he would have liked much better to gratify you, were it a 
thing proper to be done : another grants your suit, but with 
so much haughtiness, with such an air of superiority, as 
seems to upbraid you with the weight of the obligation he 
is laying you under. The former gains your esteen^ at 
least, if not your love, in spite of his refusal ; the latter 
hurts your sensibility, and loses you, in spite of his compli- 
ance. But I am sensible there is something too delicate in 
this affair to be either explained or enforced by mere verbal 
instruction. Knowledge of life and character, attention to 
the real consequences of things, and self-command, are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Do not imagine, that by the recommendation I have 
given, of joining a certain pleasantness of manner to manly 
firmness of conduct, that I mean to recommend that mere 
external polish, so much valued by ** men of the world," as 
they are called, and in which there is commonly so much 
disingenuousness and dissimulation. What is called ^^good 
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manners,*' when taken by itself, is a mere exterior, and may 
not unfitly be defined, in Shakspeare*s phrase, " the simular 
of virtue." The courtesy of a well-bred man has, in those 
little matters and formalities about which it is employed, a 
certain semblance of the benevolence, the meekness, the 
gentleness, the modesty, the humility, and even the self-de- 
nial of the Christian, ''every one in honour preferring an- 
other," as the apostle expresses it. But here lies the difier- 
ence, that the bare exterior, the mere semblance, is consi- 
dered as all that is necessary for the character of the man of 
fashion : and this is of so great account with him, that the 
substance is often sacrificed to the shadow ; as holds in the 
case of flattery, when a man would please another at the 
expense of truth and sincerity. It is very much otherwise 
^ the Christian, who considers mere externals as of Uttle 
or no significance, without those internal and essential prin- 
ciples, firom which the other ought naturally to proceed. 
Good-breeding, as the word is commonly understood, is a 
mere varnish : it is not a superficial quality, such as this, 
which I would recommend to the Christian pastor. I am 
far from being unfriendly to good-breeding ; it is certainly 
ornamental to the character ; nay, more, it is useful, when 
r^^lated by a strict regard to truth. But then I would 
have, in the minister of religion, the politeness of the gen- 
tleman grafted on the virtue of the Christian. Without the 
latter, the former is but a painted bubble, a thing of no 
intrinsic value : without the former, the latter, though still 
highly valuable, loses much of its beauty, and even of its 
influence. Take them therefore separately, and I acknow- 
ledge, that, beyond all comparison, virtue adds greater value 
to the character; yet even that value is considerably en- 
hanced by the union. I should, no doubt, prefer an un- 
polished diamond to a pebble ever so highly polished ; yet 
even the diamond itself, when cut and polished, is of greater 
value, as well as beauty, than it was before. Our Lord 
himself did not disdain sometimes to give admonitions that 
seem to refer more immediately to the article of good- 
breeding. I shall not therefore hesitate to conclude this 
discourse, by adding to the more important duties of Chris- 
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tianity an admonition wliich Peter did not think unsuitable 
to the dignity of the apostolate, ** Be courteous ;** ever en* 
deavour to unite manly resolution and steadiness, in what 
regards the essential part, the matter of your conduct, with 
gentleness, meekness, and, as much as possible, pleasantness, 
in what regards the manner ; or, as a late writer expresses 
it, " Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.** 



» 
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LECTTTKE V. 

Of Temperance. — A loose and dissolute manner in conversa- 
tion may show a more vitiated disposition, and do more 
hurt in society, than even some trespasses against the 
strict rules of temperance. 

Among the virtues, of which the office of a minister of 
religion in a particular manner requires the exertion, I 
have mentioned, and considered at some length, meekness, 
or a superiority over anger, pride, and impatience ; fortitude, 
or that strength of mind, which, in all matters wherein duty is 
concerned, makes a man superior both to fear and to favour. 
I shall now consider the duty of temperance, implying the 
mastery of concupisdble affections ; under which I also 
include what may properly be called Christian self denial. 
There is no virtue which has been held in higher estimation 
by the generality of people, or been considered as more 
essential to the character of a pastor, than a proper self- 
government in this respect, or a due command over the 
inferior and bodily appetites : yet there is no virtue, in the 
Christian life, which hath been more generally misunder- 
stood, or which superstition and fanaticism have dressed 
out in a more fantastic garb. It is acknowledged, on all 
hands, that it would ill befit the teacher of a doctrine so 
pure and heavenly to be the slave of appetite. To be 
voluptuous, and to be heavenly minded, can scarcely, to any 
imderstanding, appear compatible. But what must we do, 
in order to subdue appetite ? Must we extirpate it alto- 
gether ? No : it is impossible. And though it were pos- 
sible, it would not be virtuous. In taming a monster or 
wild beast, and rendering him not only harmless, but useful, 
greater ability is requisite ; and therefore more glory is 
attained, than would be acquired in killing him. The cor- 
poreal appetites were given for necessary and important 
purposes, — for the preservation and continuation of the 
human race. How absurd to suppose we can recommend 
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ourselves to the beneficent Creator, by counteractmg bis 
purpose, so clearly manifested in our frame ! Still, how- 
ever, it was intended that these appetites should be in 
subordination to the mind. So much care, we may well 
conclude, has not been taken by Providence, both of the 
individual and of the species, merely that they may exist. 
Existence itself is given to man for a further and a nobler 
end. The light of Nature more obscurely, the light of 
Revelation more clearly, point to this great end, the per- 
fecting of his nature, by his pursuing a conformity to the 
will of God, and thereby rising to the highest felicity of 
which he is susceptible. Wherever, therefore, die indul- 
gence of appetite contravenes this ultimate design of our 
being, it must be unlawful, and ought to be restrained. 
The well instructed Christian distinguishes between the 
means and the end ; and even of ends, when they inter- 
fere, he distinguishes those of a higher from those of a 
lower order. The sensualist, on tiie contrary, converts the 
means into the end, and the end into the means : what is 
the lowest in the order of nature, is, in his accoiint, the 
highest. The former eats, that he may live ; the latter 
lives, that he may eat. But, to be more particular, it is 
proper to inquire, what the restraints are, which the 
Christian religion lays on the appetites of its votaries. 

The first restraint which we are here laid under, is, when 
the gratification of our own appetite proves in any way pre- 
judicial to another. It is a conscientious r^ard to this 
check, that constitutes the virtue of chastity ; a trespass 
against which always implies injury to our neighbour, and 
a violation of laws essential to the good order, and there- 
fore to the welfEure, of society. The same consideration 
may also occasionally take place, in controlling other ap- 
petites. Hence the duty of denying ourselves in what is 
not necessary to us, and may prove matter of oflfence to 
the weak. 

The second restraint, which Christianity lays us under, is 
moderation in the indulgence, even though the rights of 
others should be nowise affected. This implies, not only 
that we guard against excess, but that we be free from 
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every thing that savours of epicurism in those inferior gra- 
tifications. This appears, not only from the strict injunc- 
tions of our Lord, against all anxiety in regard to what we 
shall eat, or what we shall drink, as well as in rigard to 
what we shall wear, but also from the express charge he 
gave his disciples, to eat such things, wherever they came, 
as were set before them. It would as ill befit the Christian 
temperance to ask questions, like the voluptuary, for the 
sake of appetite, as it would the liberal spirit which the 
Gospel breathes, to ask questions, like the Judaizing 
Christians in the apostolic age, for the sake of conscience. 
Hence arise the virtues of continence and sobriety, — and, 
from the want of this check, the opposite vices, lascivious- 
ness, efieminacy, drunkenness, gluttony, sloth ; for the de- 
sire of rest, till our exhausted powers shall be recruited, is 
a corporeal appetite, as necessary for our preservation as 
either hunger or thirst, but like all other appetites, is liable 
to abuse, and, when indulged to excess, degenerates into 
vice. There is a certain degree, beyond which if we pro- 
ceed, the end of Nature is not only unanswered, but the 
very reverse is promoted. Food is absolutely necessary for 
preserving health and prolonging life; but debauchery of 
every kind tends directly to ruin health, and shorten life* 
Rest at proper intervals is necessary, but laziness and in- 
activity are pernicious. And how are they pernicious ? 
They debilitate all the powers, both of body and mind. 
Nor is this all : excessive indulgence produces an habitual 
indolence and lassitude ; in consequence of which, men are, 
in a great measure, indisposed for the discharge of the most 
momentous duties. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that as the 
Christian pastors are intended for being in aU things en- 
samples to the flock, it is not enough that in this respect 
they avoid scandal, — they ought to be exemplary. Neither 
can we always judge infallibly, by the degree in which any 
particular action or habit is scandalous, of the degree in 
which it is vicious. I acknowledge, indeed, that the scan- 
dal itself makes an additional aggravation in a character 
which is peculiarly liable to be hurt by it : but hardly will 
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any person of reflection hesitate to say, that one may be a 
greater sensualist, who was never seen drunk, than another 
who has sometimes been detected in that disgraceful situ- 
ation. The latter, though not given to appetite, and no 
drunkard, may have been betrayed into such circumstances 
in an unguarded hour, by qualities in themselves not bad, 
nay, if under proper government, even commendable ; but 
there can be no decent apol(^ for either the glutton or the 
epicure. Yet the former vice, I acknowledge, gives greater 
scandal in the ministerial character; and that merely be- 
cause its bad consequences are more immediate, and less 
equivocal. Something similar may be observed in r^ard 
to some other sensual indulgences. The name * whoremon- 
ger,' like * glutton' and * drunkard,' to every person of dis- 
cernment, conveys the idea of something despicable, as well 
as vicious. Yet a man who, though no rake, may have been 
chargeable with some trespass against the laws of chastity, 
is not, in the eye of impartial reason, half so odious, or so 
vitiated in disposition, as another who, though perhaps not 
accused of the like transgressions in practice, indulges him- 
self in a loose and dissolute manner in conversation, which 
far more efiectually taints the imaginations of the hearers, 
and corrupts their hearts, than the influence of the bad 
example of the other is able to effect. I must acknow- 
ledge, too, that, in my opinion, an habitual tendency to 
discourse of this sort betrays a pruriency of appetite, and a 
polluted fancy, which savour more of a rooted voluptuous- 
ness than could justly be concluded from several slips in 
conduct. 

It has been observed, that where there is in the constitu- 
tion a proneness to sensual indulgences, that has not been 
subdued by just and enlarged sentiments of religion and 
virtue, if it be restrained on one side by considerations 
merely prudential, it will naturally break forth on another. 
And this has given rise to a second observation, closely con- 
nected with the former, that those people, who, from their 
profession, or something particular in their station and 
circumstances, are obliged to a stricter observance of de- 
corum than others, in regard to certain actions, often take 
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greater liberties in respect of such other actions as do not 
equally expose them to the censure of the multitude. 
Though they will take ca^pe to avoid drunkenness, they have 
no scruple in pampering themselves ; and if they cannot be 
accused of whoredom, they appear resolved to compensate 
for this loss (for so they seem to account it) by feeding 
their imaginations with licentious talk. I acknowledge, 
candidly, that I think there is some foundation for these 
remarks; and though the examples of this kind in the 
ministerial office are (God be blessed!) far from being 
numerous, yet, on the other hand, we cannot say with truth 
that it is impossible to find such instances. I once knew 
such a one myself, a singularity indeed, whose whole con- 
versation was composed alternately of fanaticism and obsce- 
nity, and sometimes of a jumble of both in the same sen- 
tence : I say fanaticism ; for we may be certain that one 
of this character has no idea of rational religion, or of the 
genuine spirit of the gospel, which could never, like the 
cant of a faction, commonly very pliant where practical 
religion only is concerned, be rendered capable of a coalition 
so unnatural. Such a one, in my judgment, I will tell you 
plainly, deserves deprivation no less than an .open debauchee. 
And I am strongly inclined to think, that one of this cast 
does full as much hurt by his conversation, as the other 
by his practice. The taint is, after a little time, but too 
easily taken, even by those who at first viewed it with 
disgust. 

" Vice 18 a monster of lo frightful mion. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
Wo first endure, then pity, thon embrace.** 

It is incumbent on every Christian pastor, who would faith- 
fully discharge the trust committed to him, to endeavour, as 
far as his example will extend, to wipe out every stain that 
may have been thrown upon the character. Surely pam- 
pering, and luxury of any kind, ill befits the man who has 
it in charge to enjoin others to be temperate in all things ; 
and his conversation would need to be peculiarly chaste and 
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pure, who would persuade the Christian people to purity, 
in thought and word, as well as in deed, and particularlj to 
put all filthy conununication out of their mouth. Double 
meanings, and indecent jokes, are especially to be avoided : 
and were I to tell you freely my opinion in a matter that 
perhaps to others will appear either trivial or innocent, 
I would, as far as my influence coidd go, banish entirely 
that bane of decency and good manners, called ^ Sentimental 
toasts/ I do not deny that they may be, and sometimes are, 
managed in such a manner, as to be very harmless ; but it is 
very plain, that by means of the enigmatical style allowed 
in these, they supply the lewd and dissolute (when there 
happen to be such in the company) with a kind of vehicle 
for conveying their nasty prurient conceptions. And things 
of this Und, which might have been easily prevented, by 
not affording them such pretexts, it is not always possible 
afterwards properly to redress. So much for the two first 
checks, which require that we slwajs avoid any indulgence 
to ourselves which may prove injurious to another, and that 
we carefully avoid excess in these indulgences, which never 
fails, in one way or other, to prove injurious to ourselves, 
either in body, in mind, or in both. 

It must be ovnied, however, that the utmost we can be 
said to attain, even by a regular and habitual submission to 
these restraints, is, barely not to be vicious. The man veho 
is only thus far temperate, is entitled to no more than the 
negative praise of being on this article blameless. Would 
we attain that command over the body which the spirit of 
our religion implies, and which is truly praiseworthy and 
virtuous, more is necessary. Our blessed Lord, who in all 
things ought to be regarded as our great Standard and 
Exemplar, though he twice fed the multitude miraculously, 
could not be induced to work a miracle, on a very pressing 
occasion, to satisfy his own hunger. Why this difference ? 
The first, namely, the feeding of the multitude by miracle 
in the desert, was an act of humanity ; the second, to wit, 
the miraculous conversion of stones in the wilderness into 
bread, to supply the cravings of his hunger, to which he 
was advised by the Tempter, might have been construed. 
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had he compUed, into a want of superiority over his appe- 
tites. The one was intended as an evidence of his mission, 
— ^for this way all his miracles pointed ; the other would 
have betrayed a distrust in Providence. It became him, 
therefore, our great pattern in faith and patience, as well 
as in self command, to *avoid even the appearance of dis- 
trusting the care of Heaven ; or of impatience under 
suffering, by recurring to means to which he knew that 
others, his followers in after ages, who would be called to 
imitate him, could not recur. It ought therefore to be 
admitted as a third restraint on self indulgence, included 
under the name of Christian temperance, when such indul- 
gence of one*s self may prove the occasion of some ill 
consequences, or the prevention of some good. 

In the variety of incidents, to which human life in every 
station is exposed, it often happens, that even the most 
innocent gratifications may interfere with favourable oppor- 
tunities of doing good, which, if lost, are never afterwards 
to be recovered. These, doubtless, ought never to be let 
pass unimproved, when they occur. What admirable les- 
sons, in this way, does the example of our Lord present 
us with ! His conduct bore witness more strongly than his 
words, that " it was as his meat," and more than his meat, 
** to do the will of Him who sent him, and to finish his 
work." When did he, for the sake of any ease, refreshment, 
or convenience to himself, let slip an occasion of conferring 
benefits on others ? When did ever hunger, or thirst, or 
cold, or fatigue, set boimds to the exercise of his piety, his 
humanity, his beneficence ? He went about continually 
doing good, instructing the ignorant, reclaiming the profli- 
gate, exposing the absurd pretensions of superstition, vin- 
dicating the character of genuine reUgion, pulUng off the 
mask from hypocrisy, and reUeving distress. His uncommon 
assiduity in these exercises appears, not only from the whole 
tenor of his story, but also from the unfavourable construc- 
tion which some of his relations seemed disposed to put on 
his extraordinary ardour and application. As another emi- 
nent example of the Uke noble victory over the inferior 
appetites, I might also quote his zealous follower and 
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servant^ Paul. Such^ I coneeive, is the true law of Cbijs^ 
tian temperance — a law in every respect rational and manly. 
It gives no permission to an indulgence which is prejudicial 
to another, hurtful to ourselves, and which may prove, 
though indirectly, the source of bad consequences to any, or 
deprive us of an opportunity, not afterwards to be recalled, 
of doing good. Other limits it knows none. But I am 
aware that, whilst some will be of opinion that the restric- 
tions I have mentioned are both too numerous and too rigid, 
others, on the contrary, will think that they are far firom 
being either numerous or rigid enough. Truth is most 
commonly to be found in the middle between the two 
extremes.* 



*For the Anthor*8 seotimoDtt on the extreme of too nameroiit and too 
ratriGtiont on this article, see the Emy on Christian Temperance and SdMenial, 
subjoined to his Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, latdj published. 
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LECTUEB VI. 

Fices, or Evib, to which the occupation of a Minister eX' 
poses him — Mr. Hume^s account of the spirit of the 
pastoral office; acaricatura, but may suggest some pro^ 
Jitable instruction to Pastors — Temptation to hypocrisy 
to he overcome by being what the hypocrite wants only to 
be thought — A bad man will find no comfort in the business 
of a Pastor. 

When I entered on the subject of the character to be 
supported^ and the conduct to be pursued, by the minister 
of religion, I proposed to digest what I had to offer in the 
following method. I was to consider, first, what those 
▼ices are, which, in a more especial manner, tend to ob- 
struct the minister's success, by exposing him to universal 
contempt ; secondly, what those virtues are, of which the 
business of a Christian pastor requires especially the culti- 
vation and exertion ; thirdly, what those evils are, to which 
his very occupation itself may be said in some respect to 
expose him. The first and second of these I have discussed 
with aU the brevity which the importance of the subject 
would admit. On the first I observed, that the things 
which, in a more especial manner, brought scandal and 
reproach on the ministerial character, were the following: 
a flagrant violation of the known laws of sobriety and chas- 
tity; impiety, or an open want of reverence of God, and 
respect to his worship and ordinances ; an unguarded levity 
and folly in conversation, dress, or behaviour; and such 
a contempt of the sentiments of the people, as leads one 
wantonly to shock their prejudices in things indifferent. 
On the second I observed, that, however certain it is that 
the business of a Christian pastor powerfully excites to 
the cultivation of every virtue, yet, as it was not my in- 
tention^ in these Lectures, to give a complete system of 
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Christian ethics, it would not be necessaiy here to enter 
on the consideration of those internal dispositions and graces 
that are fundamental to all religion. I proposed, there- 
fore, only to consider certain qualities of temper and dis- 
position, that more particularly regard our external hehz- 
viour, and our manner of treating those persons with whom 
we are concerned, — a matter of the greatest consequence 
to our success. These I have considered under the fol- 
lowing articles ; meekness^ or a superiority over the iras- 
cible affections — ^anger, pride, and impatience ; fortitude^ 
or that firmness of mind in the discharge of duty, which 
makes a man superior alike to the fear of danger and to the 
desire of favour ; temperance^ or a superiority over the con- 
cupiscible affections, that is, over bodily appetite and the 
desire of wealth. 

I am now come to tiie third and last thing proposed, which 
is, to consider what those vices or evils are, to which the very 
occupation of a minister of religion may be said in some respect 
to expose him. There is no profession or occupation in life, 
but as it has its own advantages, it has also its disadvantages: 
as, in some instances, it may give peculiar helps and motives to 
some virtues, so it may, in other instances, expose to pecu- 
liar temptations to some vices. That any business or occu- 
pation affords some particular temptations to evil, is no re- 
flection on that business, much less argument of its unlaw- 
fulness or inutility. Magistracy, with the power wherewith 
it is accompanied, gives, on some occasions, but too strong 
a temptation to oppression, and to the wresting of public 
justice, for the sake of gratifying private favour or private 
malice : yet magistracy is not only useful, but necessary for 
maintaining peace and order in society. The different ranks 
in the commimity axe in a manner essential, not only to the 
welfare, but to the subsistence, of the body politic : yet the 
superiority in power and property, which is commonly at- 
tendant on the upper ranks, frequentiy betrays the pois- 
sessor into insolence and violence ; and tiie dependence and 
indigence in the lower ranks is, as often, the source of the 
basest artifices, of lying, and of theft. This^ present state 
of things, in whatever shape we propose to live in it, is^ and 
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will be, a state of probation ; and by no art, no choice, can 
we avoid a share in this probation. By one particular elec- 
tion, in respect of business, we may escape the temptations 
that are common in another ; but then, it is a thousand to 
one, we expose ourselves to some, from which we should 
have been exempted in the other. There is only then, at 
most, a choice left us in regard to the temptations, whether 
we shall encounter those of one kind, or those of another. 
And, in every situation, it is incumbent on all, and will be 
the study of those who desire to acquit themselves honour* 
ably in the part assigned them, to study to improve the 
advantages which their situation gives them, and to be 
doubly guarded against the temptations which it brings. I 
own, however, that though all are exposed to some, there 
is not a perfect equality, in this respect, in the different 
professions or businesses. Perhaps it will appear, on in- 
quiry, that the occupation of a minister of religion exposes 
its possessor to as few as any other occupation. Will it be 
pretended, that it furnishes us with any additional motives or 
temptations to intemperance, to drunkenness, or to breaches 
of the law of chastity? No, surely. Does it prompt to 
levity and folly in our conversation and behaviour? Nor 
that neither. Does it excite us to a supercilious neglect of 
the sentiments and opinions of others, to arrogance in our be- 
haviour towards them, and an indifference as to their judg- 
ment of us ? It will not be suspected of this effect. Does 
it stimulate to an impious behaviour, such as may breed an 
irreverence towards God, and neglect of religion ? — Quite 
the reverse. In all these it will be acquitted, not only by 
every unbiassed judge, but even by every impartial enemy. 
If any, in the station of Christian pastors, are to be found 
stained with any of these vices, it will be allowed, on all 
hands, that so far &om being prompted to such a criminal 
conduct by the nature and spirit of their station, they, on 
the contrary, act in open defiance of that spirit, and in vio- 
lation of the most manifest and sacred obligations which the 
ministerial character lays them under. Such, therefore, in 
the place and office of Christian pastors, ought to be con- 
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sidered rather as monsters^ than as the natural productions 
of the soil. 

But, it will be said^ the danger lies in the opposite extreme. 
The temptation is so strong to secure the character of pious, 
and serious, and temperate, and attentive to the spiritual 
concerns of the people, that it may prove a strong inducement 
to affect this character where it is not, or at least to a 
degree beyond what it really is ; and thus it presents tibose 
of this function with strong temptations to the detestable 
sin of hypocrisy. In this manner does one ingenious wnter, 
not very friendly to the office and character, argue on this 
subject : *' Though all mankind have a strong propensity to 
religion at certain times, and in certain dispositions, yet 
there are few or none who have it to that degree, and with 
that constancy, which is requisite to support the character 
of this profession. It must therefore happen, that clergy* 
men, being drawn from the common mass of mankind, as 
people are to other employments, by the vievra of profit, 
the greatest part, though not atheists or freethinkers, will 
find it necessary, on particular occasions, to feign more 
devotion than they are at that time possessed of, and to 
maintain the appearance of fervour and seriousness, even 
when jaded with the exercises of their religion, or when 
they have their minds engaged in the common occupations 
of life. They must not, like the rest of the world, give 
scope to their natural movements and sentiments ; they 
must set a guard over their looks, and words, and actions ; 
and, in order to support the veneration paid them by the 
ignorant vulgar, they must not only keep a remarkable 
reserve, but must promote the spirit of superstition by a 
continued grimace and hypocrisy. This dissimulation oft^i 
destroys the candour ana integrity of their tempers, and 
nuikes an irreparable breach in their characters/* — This is 
one part of the charge against our profession, drawn in veiy 
strong colours, and is really what Italian painters call a 
caricatura. It has some foundation in truth, but eveiy 
feature is exaggerated, and the colours are overcharged. 
An artist in this way will, however, have the address to 
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make a very ugly picture bear a striking resemblance to a 
very beautiful face. It is a judicious advice that was given 
by a late worthy divine, that, in order to arrive at self- 
knowledge and self-correction, we ought to consider, impar- 
tially, what part of our character an enemy would most 
readily lay hold of in order to traduce us ; for, though the 
representations of malice or resentment might be very 
unjust, there is a presumption, that one so disposed would 
lay hold of what is really most exceptionable, and gives the 
fairest handle for obloquy. The same observation may very 
properly be extended to professional characters; for even 
whole classes or professions of men will, no doubt, have their 
enemies as well as individuals ; and few classes have more 
or keener enemies than the ministers of religion. It is not 
my business in these lectures, to vindicate the ministerial 
character in general from the aspersions that have been 
thrown upon it. This, by the way, is the more imnecessary , 
that the reflections thrown out by the writer lately quoted, 
have, in that light, been considered already, to very good 
purpose, by another.* The only use that I intend to make 
here of these and the like reproaches is, to consider how we 
may derive some profitable instruction, and advantage to 
ourselves, from the attempts that may be made to lessen us 
in the esteem of the world. We are sure of one thing, 
that no general reflections of this kind can be of any mate- 
rial disservice to us, if those who read them cannot find 
that they are supported by what they themselves have ac- 
tually experienced of the order so characterized. Without 
this, those fine-spun and abstract reasonings from the ten- 
dency of the ofiice will go for nothing. But, to be impartial, 
is there not some foundation for the charge ? Is not repu-< 
tation here of so great consequence, that it may tempt a 
bad man in this oflSce to screen himself under a disguise, 
and play the hypocrite ? And may it not induce a man, 
who is not really bad or worthless, to afiect, on some occa- 

^ The Author her* refers to a Sermon, by hii learned coUeegue, Dr. Genrd, en- 
titled, ^ The Influence of the Pastoral Office on the Character,*" preached before the 
Synod of Aberdeen in 1760, and published at the time; and afterwards reprinted in 
a Collection of Sermons bj the same Author in two Tolumes. 
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sions, more fervour and devotion than he is conscious of at 
the time ? We cannot say with iruth, that it may not 
But let it be observed, that if there were not in the minis- 
terial character the strongest obligations and the strongest 
motives, to be virtuous and pious, thf re could not be in it 
any temptation to assume the appearances of virtue and 
piety, where the reality is wanting. The former ought to 
be regarded as the primary tendency of the pastoral fune- 
tion ; the latter, but as the secondary, at most. However, 
as no station, not even the most sacred, will secure to its 
possessors such invaluable attainments as virtue and religion, 
it cannot be doubted, that where vice and irreligicm are 
most remarkably disgraceful, there they will most carefuUy 
be cloaked. Hence the temptation to hypocrisy, which, 
considering the source whence it arises, namely, the neces- 
sity of what appears holy and just, more truly reflects ho- 
nour on the profession than di^race* It is because virtue 
there seems indispensable, that such a phantom or s^n- 
blance of it is adopted, where it happens to be wanting, to 
supply its place. 

But, in order to prevent all occasion or danger of this evfl 
in the ministers of religion, I would advise them only to 
comply with the first motion naturally suggested by the 
profession. Be good and pious, and then to appear good 
and pious will follow of course ; the way will be smooth 
and easy ; you will have only to pursue the track to which 
pious and virtuous dispositions naturally lead : whereas, if 
you satisfy yourself with the appearance, you enter upon a 
most difficult task ; your thoughts and your words, your 
inclinations and your actions, will ever be at variance, — a 
way of life which, even to the most profligate dispositicms, 
must be unpleasant : it is, in fact, to be imder perpetual 
constraint, and never to taste genuine liberty, either of 
speech or of behaviour. But this is not only the most un- 
pleasant choice, but the most unprofitable, both for the 
present life and for the future. As to its unprofitablenes 
for a future life, it is too obvious, to those who believe in 
a future life, to need an illustration ; but even as to the 
present, to support with uniformity, for a tract of time, a 
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feigned character, is not so easy a task as some may fondly 
imagine: I may safely pronounce it impossible, so as to 
escape discovery from the more judicious ; and it very rarely 
escapes being suspected, even by those of an inferior class. 
What the Wise Man has said of lying, is justly applicable 
to dissimulation of every kind : '^ The lip of truth shall be 
established for ever; but the lying tongue is but for a 
mioment." Deceit and falsehood can only serve a present 
turn, it will sooner or later infallibly be detected ; whereas 
truth stands the test of time, and gathers strength by its 
duration. 

But does not religion require of all its votaries a constant 
watchfulness and guard over themselves, that they may not 
be seduced into vice, which is the path of the destroyer ? It 
is true, indeed, we are to keep a watch over the door of our 
lips, that we err not with our tongue: in regard to our 
thoughts and actions, We are in Uke manner required to be 
attentive and circumspect. But the case here is totally 
different. A good man exercises this vigilance over himself 
of choice : he hates vice, and, by consequence, he is anxious 
that he may not be drawn into its snares ; he loves virtue, 
and therefore desires, above all things, to be confinned in 
the possession and practice of it. It is not so with the 
hypocrite and dissembler : he also is watchful over himself; 
but, then, it is not that he may be what he approves and 
admires, what of all things he would choose to be, and 
would consider as the most valuable attainment ; — ^far from 
it : it is, solely, that he may not betray what he is ; that he 
may escape discovery. This is not a natural object, even 
to the wicked : on the contrary, it is one of the greatest 
violences done to Nature. To be always playing a part, to 
be the stage actor (for such is the emphatic import of the 
word hypocrite) through the whole of life, in every com- 
pany, and on every occasion, continually to speak a lan- 
guage foreign to the heart, and to be in continual dread of 
detection, is one of the most ineligible situations that it is 
possible for us to figure to ourselves. That it is neither 
natural nor easy, even to bad characters, is manifest from 
this, that when all accidental motives, from profession^ feao 
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and interest, are remoyed, they choose much rather to throw 
off the mask, and impudently to avow their vices. And, 
indeed, when this is properly considered, there arises, out of 
this very evH or corruption, a strong motive to the minister 
of religion to study, above all things, to be what he would 
seem to be — upright and unblameable. I may therefore 
justly address myself to pastors, and to all who have this 
charge in view, in some such terms as the following: — 
Whatever flattering things may be said, to those of other 
professions, in favour of a dissolute life, and however indul- 
gent the world are to their vices and follies, ihe Christian 
pastor, depend upon it, can entertain no reasonable hope; 
either of peace in himself, or respect from men, (not to 
mention the favour of Heaven,) but in the path of virtue 
and religion. To such I may well say. What other option 
can ye make ? Would ye impudently pursue the paths of 
vice, Jike the profligates of the age ? Expect not, if ye do, 
the same favourable allowances; by all mankind, even by 
the vicious, ye will in£idlibly be hated and despised. Will 
ye hide your inward naughtiness by a fidse pretence of reli- 
gion, and exhibit a counterfeit to the world ? You will not 
in that way long escape the just abhorrence of the wise and 
good. Nothing is so difficult as to maintain, uniformly, a 
borrowed character. Nature may long, but will not always 
be suppressed : she will burst forth at an imguarded hour, 
to your confusion and disappointment. But should ye 
escape being detected, and therefore being depised by the 
world, would a man of any consideration choose continually 
to act a part in which he must unavoidably despise himself? 
There is no alternative, that merits a moment's balancing or 
doubt. The strait way has, no doubt, its difficulties, espe- 
cially at first entering on it; but these daily lessen; the 
road becomes sensibly smoother as ye advance ; and ye will 
find it inexpressibly comfortable when once your progress in 
it is become habitual : it will fully verify your great Master's 
declaration : " His commandments" will prove themselves, 
upon the trial, " not to be grievous ; — his yoke to be easy, 
and his burden light." The very odiousness of that part 
of the alternative, hyppcrisy, depraved as the world is, adds 
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unspeakable weight to all the motives^ which this profession 
presents ns with, to virtue and religion. 

But if there be any of you, on whom these motives have 
no influence — (observe. Gentlemen, I only speak hypothe- 
tically, for I am far from thinking so uncharitably of any of 
my auditors,) — I would say to such, " Be wise in time, and 
hav6 nothing to do with a business to which your disposition 
is so ill adapted." I will not argue with you on spiritual or 
moral considerations, which have no weight with those of 
this character; but I urge you from motives merely se- 
cular. You may, indeed, make a living by this profession, 
but, depend upon it, you will find no comfort in it. A 
state of continual, uninterrupted constraint is the most pain- 
ful condition imaginable ; your words and thoughts ever at 
variance; yourselves affecting a warmth and earnestness 
which ye do not feel ; employed in exercises which ye nau- 
seate ; inculcating principles which ye disbelieve, or at least 
have no settled conviction of; enforcing on others a temper 
and practice for which ye have no relish : thus hampered on 
every side, and walking incessantly in trammels. Do but 
consider, when, in any of the ordinary businesses of life, a 
person has made a wrong choice, or perhaps his friends have 
made it for him, and he is, by a concurrence of circum- 
stances, forced into an employment which he dislikes, how 
little satisfaction does he find in it ? Do not the duties of 
his station prove, in effect, a perpetual penance to him ? Yet 
the case is infinitely worse here. Though such a one, as I 
just now supposed, is compelled to do what is disagreeable 
to him, and what, therefore, he looks on as drudgery, he is 
not laid under a necessity of dissembling ; and it infers no 
dishonour (though it may imply a degree of imprudence) to 
acknowledge that he has been unfortunate in his choice. 
The case is far otherwise with the pastor who is destitute of 
the principles of his office, who must appear desirous to per- 
suade others to the love of God and goodness which he never 
felt, and to kindle in their breasts a zeal for religion and 
mankind, of which his own is perfectly insensible ; — I might 
rather say, to which he is a secret foe : for wherever religion 
is concerned, there is no neutrality. " He that is not for 
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usy is against us ; and he that is not against us, is on our 
side." 

I shall conclude with saying to such, (and it needs not 
one grain of the prophetic spirit to make the discoveiy,) 
that if ye will persist in making so preposterous a choice, ye 
will in£dlibly repent of it, when to change is not so easy, or 
perhaps is out of your power. Hitherto, Gentlemen, I have 
gone on the supposition of the very worst, that a bad man, in- 
fluenced by worldly motives, is induced to engage in so incon- 
gruous a business, as is that of teaching others what he hath 
not yet been taught himself — to love God, and to serve him. 

But it may be said, though a pious man and a hypocrite 
are two characters that are really incompatible, (as much as 
an honest man, and a villain, who finds his account in en- 
deavouring to pass upon the world for honest,) yet as abso- 
lute perfection is not the attainment of mortality, may not 
a dash of the vice of hypocrisy enter into a character which 
in the main is good ? and may not such a one find it ne- 
cessary, on particular occasions, to feign more devotion than 
he is at that time possessed of, and to maintain the appear- 
ance of fervour and seriousness, when tired with the ez^- 
cises of religion ? Does not even the propriety of main- 
taining in the minds of the people a strong veneration for 
the sacredness of the character, afford some temptation to 
them to act this part ? — That, to a certain d^ree, it may at 
times have an imdue influence this way, even on a man who, 
upon the whole, is justly denominated pious and sincere, I will 
not t^e upon me to deny : but that such a man should pro- 
mote what he knows to be the spirit of superstition, by a con- 
tinued grimace andhypocrisy, (as the author, from whom I took 
this exception, expresses it,) I know is impossible and con- 
tradictory. Light and darkness are not more opp6site than 
is the spirit of the Gospel (which prompts to the love of 
God, and love of mankind, to the virtues of meekness, 
temperance, fortitude, humanity, equity, and rational piety) 
from the spirit of superstition, which instigates only to a 
blind tenaciousness of absurdities in theory, and the most 
contemptible miunmeries in practice, as a full compensation 
for every defect in virtue, and an atonement for every vice. 
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But I still admit, that a good man and faithful servant 
of Jesus, who has a genuine zeal for the honour of God, 
may yet have' more anxiety than he ought to have, and 
more than the purity of the Christian institution admits, 
about the applause of men : this, however, is undoubt- 
edly a fault ; and if indulged, it may grow to an excess 
that is not only injurious to the spiritual state of the indi- 
vidual guilty of it, but has also some tendency to promote, 
among the people, superstitious or enthusiastical notions in 
regard to religion. That a remarkable frequency, or being 
too long occupied at one time, in the public exercises of de- 
votion, will present the minister with some temptation to 
employ a little artifice in concealing his fatigue, is a matter 
not to be questioned ; but there can be no doubt that every 
attentive follower of Christ will carefully guard against an 
evil, which his Master has so especially warned him to 
avoid. If, like the Pharisees, we do all our works that we 
may be seen of men, and have praise of them, we know, 
that, like the Pharisees, we shall have no reward from our 
Father, who is in heaven. If we resemble them, in the 
motives by which we are influenced to labour in this service, 
we shall resemble them, also, in the fruits that our labour 
will yield us. 

But how, it may be asked, is this evil best to be guarded 
against ? This is a question of real importance, and will there- 
fore deserve our serious attention. Let it be remarked then, 
that though, in regard to the inward temper and disposition 
which religion requires, we ought to be at all times possessed 
of them, — ^with regard to the outward duties of the Christian 
life, like every other action that concerns our present state 
or support, they have all their proper times and seasons ; 
and it is possible here, even in the most important and so- 
lemn duties, to be faulty in excess as well as in defect. I 
acknowledge, at the same time, that the latter fault is in- 
comparably more frequent than the other: but, as the 
duties of the Christian life are both many tod various, the 
nature of the thing implies, that we are not to be so much 
occupied in the practice of any one duty as to exclude the 
opportunities of practising the rest. The similitude employed 
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by the apostle in relation to the different spiritual gifts that 
abounded in the primitive church, may with equal propriety 
be applied to the different duties, public and private, that be- 
long to the Christian life : — " If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing; and if the whole were hearing, 
where were the smelling ? And if they were all one mem- 
ber, where were the body ?" It is manifest, therefore, that 
to any one duty, even the most sacred and the most impor- 
tant, too much time may be allotted at once, or the recur- 
rence may be too frequent ; though, in this last respect, the 
danger is not so great as in the first. For let it be further 
observed, that by any long-continued and strong exertion 
the powers both of body and mind are exhausted, and a 
certain tiresomeness and languor are the inevitable con- 
sequences. The mind is, to the fiill, as susceptible of 
fatigue as the body ; and it also happens, sometimes, that 
when " the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak.** Would ye 
then avoid being laid under any temptation'3^ affecting a 
fervour that ye do not feel, avoid unnecessarily protractiiig 
the public offices of religion. It is much more eligible, 
because productive of better consequences, both to ^eaker 
and hearer, that the returns to them should be frequent, 
than that the time spent in continuance should be long. 
This remark, though it does not so much affect the ordinary 
offices of public worship, — ^wherein, if one does not mudi 
exceed the usual time, it may be hoped that neither the 
spirits of the speaker nor the patience of the hearer wiU be 
put to any undue stretch,— ought to be particularly at- 
tended to in those more solemn services of our religion 
which require, of necessity, a much longer time : such, for 
example, is the administration of the Lord*s supper, ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is celebrated with us. 
As, however, in our church, more, in regard to the time to 
be employed, depends upon the speaker than perhaps in any 
other church, care should be taken, that neither his own 
abilities nor the capacity of the hearers, both for attending 
to what is spoken, aqd for retaining it, be put to the 
stretch : it is much safer here to leave off sooner than is 
necessary, than it is to continue longer. Let it be ob- 
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served, that we have a command for being brief, but none for 
continuing long in the exercises of devotion. '^ Be not rash 
with thy mouth,** says Solomon, " and let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter any thing before God : for God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy words be few." And 
a wiser than Solomon has given it as a badge of the hypo- 
crites and the heathen, '* that they make long prayers,** and 
act in such a manner as though they thought they would be 
heard for their much spealdug. But I shaU have occasion, 
in the next discourse on this subject, to consider again this 
article, under the head of * Popularity ;* and shall therefore 
desist at present, lest I should be thought to transgress in 
the way I am condemning. 
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LECTURE VIL 

Danger to Pastors ity our church, from an excessive desire of 
popular applause — to please men only a means to promote 
the great end, their good — Instructions, in the surest and 
shortest way, to become a very great man, a leader and 
oracle among the people, and to secure a following, whi- 
thersoever the preacher goes. 

I HAVE abeady considered, in the ministerial character, 
the temptation there may be to hypocrisy; and have pointed 
out the only method of attaining — and the strong obliga- 
tions, in point of interest as well as duty, we lie under 
to attain — a superiority to that temptation, by being what 
the hypocrite wants only to be thought — ^virtuous and 
good. Though no vice be more justly detestable to an 
ingenuous mind than hypocrisy, we may say with truth, 
that to affirm of any profession that it gives a bad man 
stroni? temptations to play the hypocrite, is perhaps, in a 
moral view, the highest commendidTwe can give^f that 
business or profession. To a superficial observer this may 
appear a paradox; but all the improbability will, on a little 
attention, entirely vanish. If the profession or office did 
not lay him who possesses it imder strong obligations to 
virtue, hypocrisy would never be thought necessary, as a 
succedaneum, to supply its place. On the other hand, in 
proportion to the detestation with which vice, in any cha- 
racter, will be contemplated, will be the solicitude to recur 
to this cover for concealing it. It has been observed, that 
in all sublunary things, it invariably holds, that good and 
evil are so connected, and even sometimes intermixed, that it 
is not possible to attain the one without being exposed to 
danger from the other: one species of good is in danger 
of being confounded with one species of ill, another with 
another. Temperance is good, but monastic austerity and 
sourness will often pass themselves on the imwary for that 
respectable virtue. Sociality is good, but how often do 
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riot and debauchery assume the name ! Need I say, how 
frequently piety and hypocrisy, generosity and prodigality, 
a due regard to reputation and vain-glory, a proper atten- 
tion to interest and avarice, are confounded ! These virtues 
are, as it were, borderers together, and ever found in the 
confines of one another: and the great art of life, the 
highest pitch of human prudence, may be said to consist 
in steering our course in such a manner as to enjoy as much 
as possible the good, and to avoid as much as possible being 
entangled in the evil which borders on it, and may, through 
inadvertency, be so readily mistaken. I say, as much as 
passible, because, in every instance, to attain the good, and 
to escape the evil, is more than falls to the lot of humanity. 
Grood and bad qualities, in their highest degrees, are com- 
monly distinguished with ease; it is only in the inferior 
and fainter shades, if I may so express myself, that they 
are apt to be mistaken : for though a perfect hypocrite may 
impose on others, it is impossible he should impose upon 
himself; he must be conscious that he is not' possessed of 
the character which he wants the world to believe him pos- 
sessed of. There is no evil of which a man is more cer- 
tainly conscious than he is of lying, and of every species of 
deceit. When this, therefore, is the foundation of his whole 
character, he cannot be ignorant of it. But I remarked, 
that there might be even here some lower degrees, from 
which there might be pious men who could not be considered 
as altogether exempt ; and that those degrees, though not 
so gross as to brand the person with the execrable charge of 
hypocrisy, yet must be owned to bear some affinity to that 
justly hated vice. Let such a disposition, then, only be 
denominated ^ an excessive fondness for the applause of the 
multitude,* or * popularity.* It is so arduous a task to regu- 
late properly all our affections and desires, and to prescribe 
to them the proper bounds to which they may safely be per- 
mitted to rise, — nay, to which sometimes it is even proper 
that they should be raised, but beyond which neither right 
reason nor the law of the gospel permits an indulgence, — I 
say, this is so arduous a task that it is no wonder so many 
fail in the execution. To set bounds to the passions and 
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appetites^ and to check their rage and turbulence, does, I 
acknowledge, require, and, if properly sought, will receive, 
the co-operation of Him who said to the mighty ocean, 
*' Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther ; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed." 

Now, in order that we may be qualified for making a 
proper estimate of popular applause, and for judging both 
of the end, on account of which alone it ought to be valued, 
and the means by which alone it ought to be pursued, let the 
following considerations be attended to. In the first place, 
then, it is veiy plain that the law of the gospel does not 
permit us to seek it as an ultimate end, or court it merely 
for itself. There is nothing we are more expressly com- 
manded than, in every duty which is properly of a religious 
nature, to avoid vanity and ostentation. This was the great 
rock on which the Pharisees split, and made shipwreck of 
religion and conscience. This our Lord hath particularly 
exemplified, in &sting, prayer, and almsgiving ; but the rule 
itself is general, and manifestly extends to all those duties 
of the Christian life, whose very nature does not exclude the 
privacy commanded. The apostle Paul, agreeably to the 
true spirit of his Master's instructions, says to the Galatians, 
" Do I yet seek to please men V* — " If I yet pleased men," 
he adds, if I made that my object, '* I should not be the 
servant of Christ." On the other hand, it may be said, are 
we not enjoined, by the same authority, to ^* let our light 
so shine before men, that others, seeing our good works, 
may glorify our Father who is in heaven?" Is it not 
incumbent on pastors in particular to oe ensamples to the 
flock ? Was not this the special study of the apostles of 
our Lord ? Does not the same Paul declare for himself to 
the Corinthians, that ^^ he pleased all men in all things ?" 
1 Cor. X. 33. How are we to reconcile such apparently 
opposite doctrines and examples ? — Let us attend a little. 

In the first place, some duties are, in their nature, more 
private : sudi, for example, are the duties of secret devo- 
tion : such are any particular pieces of self-denial, fasting, 
or those which a penitent sense of former transgressions, or 
a prudent circumspection, may induce us to impose upon 
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ourselves : such, also, are what are called, for distinction 
sake, private charities, which, oftentimes, it would be inhu- 
man as well as vain-glorious, to divulge. Yet even in these 
the Pharisees could contrive to gratify their vanity and pride ; 
and what should have been purely the result of the love of 
God, of contrition of mind, and of humanity, were no other 
than so many different kinds of bait, by which they sought 
to catch the veneration and applause of the multitude. 
Other duties are, in their very nature, more public : such 
are those of social worship : a due regard to the external 
institutions of religion : in all our dealings with mankind, a 
strict regard to veracity and equity ; simplicity, purity and 
candour, in our conversation; — I may add, the duties of 
hospitality, generosity, and what may be called public cha- 
rity, or a disposition to promote, according to our ability, 
every laudable and pious undertaking. In most of these, 
there is no way of concealing, but by not performing ; and 
therefore as the performance is a real duty, the concealment can 
be none : the very matter therefore of those apparently repug- 
nant precepts is totally different. Now it is of the first kind 
of duties that our Saviour*s injunctions of secrecy, and to 
avoid as much as possible the eye of men, are solely to be 
understood. It is of the second, which must be seen if 
they be performed, that our Lord is to be imderstood ; par- 
ticularly, as commanding us to render them instrumental 
in alluring others by our example to the love and practice 
of righteousness. I do not deny, that even these last duties 
may be performed in an imworthy and ostentatious manner, 
— a manner that is justly reprehensible, and contrary to the 
spirit of the commandment ; but it is manifest, that it is 
principally of the other kind that our Lord is speaking. 
It is the other kind, which, by the hypocritical Pharisee, 
was made the foundation of his religious fame among the 
people : it is the other kind, which is employed, for the 
same purpose, by those who are pharisaically affected at this 
day. They will not indeed sound a trumpet before them, 
when they give alms, but they will take a hundred other 
methods to prevent what they do in this way from passiiig 
unobserved. They will not pray standing in the comers of 
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the streets ; but they will take care, even at their private 
devotions in the closet, that,' by the loudness of their 
voices, the neighbourhood shall know how they are em- 
ployed. And in r^ard to the notice they give by thar 
faces, of their private humiliations and fsustingsj they do not 
seem to have improved one jot, in this respect, on the 
ancient Pharisees. 

But this is not the only distinction to be made between 
the two cases. There is not only a difference in the sub- 
ject or nature of the precepts, but there is also a difference 
in the motives by which we ought to be influenced, and which 
may be called a difference in the form, as the other is in the 
matter. The hypocrite desires to be seen of men, that he 
himself may have glory of men : the good man seeks not 
here his own glory, but the glory of God ; well knowing, 
that if his great object be, to be seen of men, and to have 
honour of men, he has no reward from his Father who is in 
heaven. Those works of his, therefore, which must, fixan 
their nature, come under the cognizance of his feQow- 
creatures, he wishes may prove instrumental in advancing the 
honour of his heavenly Father, by inspiring men with a pious 
emulation. And this exactly accords with what the apos- 
tle Paul declares concerning himself in the passage lately 
quoted: ^'I please all men,** says he, ^^ in all things; not 
seeking mine own profit," neither interest nor fame, "but 
the profit of many, that they may be saved." The honour 
of God, and the salvation of men, are ends perfectly coin- 
cident. 

But it may be said, that, as to the end for which one 
acts,' — or, which amounts to the same thing, as to the 
motives by which he is influenced, — ^it is not easy to form 
a judgment that is entirely to be depended on. — True. — In 
regard to the conduct of another, it is often difficult, some* 
times perhaps impossible, to form any judgment that can 
be held infallible. The law of Christian charity ought 
doubtless, in judging of the motives of other men, to incline 
us, as much as possible, to the favourable side. But in 
re^^d to our own conduct, the case is by no means similar. 
As we must be conscious of the motives by which we our^ 
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selves are influenced, if we will take the trouble to attend 
to thenii it must argue a ^scandalous ignorance of what it 
most behotes us to be acquainted wth — a shameful remiss- 
ness in regard to that most important article of our duty, 
self-knowledge and self-government — if we impose upon 
ourselves in a matter of such infinite concern. We must 
remeniber that the same authority, which expressly prohi- 
bits our judging of the motives or principles of others, as 
we would avoid incurring the severest judgment, hath com- 
manded us to judge ourselves, as one of the most effectual 
means of bringing us to escape being condemned with the 
world. And surely, however much they may be mistaken 
by men, there is a real and an essential difference between 
acting from a love of virtue, or the desire of doing good, and 
acting from a thirst of popular applause, a mere principle 
of vanity and ostentation. But is lliere no difference in the 
ejects, to which motives so different in their nature will in- 
cline the different persons influenced by them ? To this I 
answeS) that though, with regard to single actions, motives 
exceedingly diverse from each other will influence different 
minds to the same action, yet, if a whole course of conduct 
is considered, that which results from the pure and Chris- 
tian motives of piety to God, and charity to men, will be 
found, upon comparison, widely different, in its complexion 
and tenor, from that which knows no nobler source than 
the love of praise. An indigent person may doubtless 
obtain equal relief from the alms which the vanity of one 
has bestowed upon him, as he does from that which the 
humanity and charity of another have conferred ; but it is 
not by individual acts that characters are to be discrimi- 
nated. The man, whose view terminates in self, provided 
his great object, applause, is attained, will not be very 
scrupulous in regard to the means or the quality of the 
action by which it is attained. The case is otherwise with 
the good man. 

The rule given by the apostle Paul, Rom. xv. 2, will 
serve much to illustrate the difference : " Let every one of 
us please his neighbour, for his good to edification." This, 
and this only, serves as the rule and measure of that popu- 
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larity, which a Christian pastor ought to study, and which 
the law of the Gospel strictly • enjoins. The motive by 
which we ought to be induced to please others, fc not self- 
love, but benevolence ; it is not to attain their praise, but to 
promote their good. And as their real good is the end, the 
means will be their edification, by which, in the largest 
acceptation of the word, is meant every thing that has 
either a useful or a moral tendency with regard to them, 
whatever may conduce to their true interest, temporal or 
spiritual. To please men, is a necessary means of persua- 
sion. The Christian orator, therefore, who would persuade 
them to that which is good, will be far from despising so 
important means. But in this he differs from the vain man, 
that he seeks it only as the means to an end — ^an end which 
is never entirely out of his view : the other, on the contrary, 
seeks it purely for its own sake, or rather for the exalta- 
tion and superiority over others that he flatters himself he 
attains thereby. When the good of others is the end, a 
man will never be led to please, by gratifying them in what 
would imply a violation of duty, in what may tend to feed 
their vanity, or perhaps their envy, their resentments, or 
other sinful passions. In these, he will oppose them with 
proper firmness and resolution. To please in such things, 
would not be for the good of our neighbour, but for his 
hurt; not to the edification, but to the subversion of his 
soul. A man, intoxicated with the fiimes of popular ap- 
plause, and to whom this is become the principal object, 
we find, by too frequent and fatal experience, is not nice on 
this article, in making distinctions. 

I think it necessary to consider this matter more parti- 
cularly, because I look upon this rock of * popularity' as one 
of those on which persons of our profession, in this country, 
are more in danger of suffering shipwreck, than perhaps on 
any other whatsoever. It must be acknowledged, that, 
from the nature of our ecclesiastical constitution, we are 
laid under more temptations to this, than in most other 
churches. I know no other church in which so great a part of 
the public offices of religion consist in preaching, expounding 
or exhorting, as in our own ; I may add, in which the ministei 
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has so much the direction of the devotions of the peo- 
ple. This, hy necessary consequence, will make it more 
an ohject to the people in this country to obtain a pas- 
tor that in these respects is adapted to their taste, than 
it can be to those whose pastors have neither so much 
to do in teaching, nor have so extensive a direction in 
public worship and the different ordinances of religion. 
And though the power of the people be not now so great as 
it was formerly, in respect of the calling of ministers and 
bestowing of church livings, it is still considerable enough 
to induce the preacher, from a motive of interest as well as 
vanity, to court their favour and applause. Now, when 
these become the leading motives, it will be found impos- 
sible to restrain the disposition within its proper limits. It 
may be further remarked, that an excess on one hand, with 
aU its evil consequences discovered in some ministers, com- 
monly tends, in those who observe it, to produce a disposi- 
tion equally excessive on the other hand. Accordingly, if 
we have some whose very idol may be said to be popularity, 
we have others who show a very imjust contempt both of 
the favour and of the sentiments of the populace. Both 
are evidently extremes, and both will ever be carefiiUy 
giiarded against by those pastors who are judiciously soU- 
citous that their ministry may be profitable to the people 
of whom they have the charge. By the first extreme, 
indeed, a man is often put in a capacity of doing more 
mischief; by the second, he almost totally disqualifies 
himself for doing good. As, however, the precise boundaries 
are difilcult to distinguish, and as, sometimes, really good 
and well-meaning men, accustomed, as doubtless they ought 
to be, to attend to the sentiments of the people, are gra- 
dually and unwarily influenced to go greater lengths than a 
weU-informed conscience or just notions of duty will vindi- 
cate ; and as this evil, when in its highest degree, has been 
productive of the very worst consequences to the Christian 
community, and has proved instrumental in infusing, not the 
amiable spirit of the gospel, but, on the contrary, the ran- 
corous poison of a most malignant and opposite temper ; I 
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shall consider more particularly some of its principal fea- 
tures* 

And for doing this with the greater facility, permit me, 
for a while, to assume a borrowed character, and to p^-. 
sonate a man who is instructing his pupil, in the surest and 
the shortest way to become a very great man, a perfect de- 
magogue, a leader and an oracle amcmg the people, and to 
secure to himself a following whithersoever he goes* It is 
a matter easily attainable; it requires, commonly, good 
lungs and strength of body, but a very moderate share of 
understanding, and no learning at all ; a smaU expense in 
point of virtue, if what is held scandalous be avoided. 
Some vices are requisite, but then they are of easy acquisi- 
tion: it is necessary only that a man be selfi^, proud, 
impudent, envious, and uncharitable. I should then tell 
the young candidate, that one of the first engines that is 
commonly and successfuUy set at work by those idolaters of 
popular applause, is, to be very Uberal in praising ihem^ 
selves. The multitude is every where credulous ; th^ rarely 
fail to be the dupes of the most shameless pretenders ; they 
seem to proceed on a very simple, and, one would diink, a 
very honest principle, that nobody should know a person's 
character so well as he does himself, and that, tiierefore, 
what they have from his own mouth, on this topic, they have 
from the best authority imaginable ; — ^hence the success of 
quacks and mountebanks of every denomination. Would 
ye then be blindly followed and admired by the crowd, 
make loud pretensions to an xmcommon pitch of purity and 
zeal ; assure them, boldly, that your indignation is moved, 
in the highest degree, at the prevailing evils, which others 
seem to be totally unaffected with, and unconcerned about 
They will swallow with greediness every wcMxi you utter; 
and you will hardly find it possible to stretch your assevera- 
tions and assurance beyond the measure of their credulity. 

Another common and powerful engine of the policy of 
these demagogues, is detraction. Be sure, as much as 
possible, to depreciate other teachers. Tell them of the 
danger they run in hearing them. Every thing is judged 
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of by comparison ; be not therefore sparing, rather be pro- 
fuse, in bestowing the worst and most opprobrious epithets 
the language can furnish you with. This you will find an- 
other excellent expedient of self-praise* They will give 
you full credit that you must be perfectly free from faults 
which you ^siclaim against in others ; and the lower you 
make other teachers sink in the people's estimation, the 
higher, by consequence, you raise yourself. 

A third engine is, be sure to declaim with the greatest vehe- 
mence against those vices with which your congregation is least 
chargeable. A preacher of this stamp will be careful, in ha- 
ranguing the multitude, to inveigh with bitterness against the 
ains of the great, the rich, and the powerful : all the tropes and 
figures of his eloquence will be exhausted in expatiating on 
their chambering and wantonness, rioting and luxury, levity 
and pro&ne diversions. — Allow me here, in order to prevent 
mistakes, to put in this caveat by the way, that, by these 
observations, I would not by any means be understood to 
signify that a good and conscientious preacher will ever be 
disposed to spare the vices of the great, more than those of 
the smalL Far will be such a sentiment as this from every 
one, who has a true sense of the dignity and the importance 
of his ministry as a servant of Jesus. But it has more the 
appearance of slander and backbiting, than of the rebukes 
of Christian charity, to bring heavy accusations (however 
true they may be) against persons that are absent, and for 
whose crimes those who had no share in them will surely 
not be called to account. Several circumstances concur to 
make this device extremely popular to a common audience : 
first, it gratifies the envy they bear to their superiors; 
secondly, it enhances, in their opinion, the courage and 
undaunted spirit of the preacher, who dares thus attack the 
highest ranks; thirdly, it is, in fact, a species of flattery 
given to the hearers. The worse you make them think of 
others, especially in any kind of excesses of which their 
consciences cannot accuse them, the better you make them 
think of themselves. Accordingly, there is no kind of exer- 
cise in which they will more cordially join than in confessing 
other people's sins ; none will be louder in lamenting the 
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crying abominations of balls, and assemblies, and concerts, 
and what not, The circumstance I mentioned, of fomenting 
their spiritual pride, gives a particular gratification in the 
exercise; for they have not the judgment to reflect, that 
they can claim no praise or merit to themselves for not con- 
curring in vicea which, from their circumstances, they had 
it not in their power to commit. But lest I should be 
thought too severe on this shameful common device of 
securing the adulation, not to say the adoration, of the 
rabble, I would desire you only impartially to consider, 
whether you ever knew a popular leader, who took the con- 
trary method, and chose particularly to insist, in his sermons, 
on those vices of which the generality of his hearers had, by 
their practice, most exposed themselves to be accused, — did 
you know such a one declaim to his people against the de- 
testable crimes, but too common among the lower ranks, of 
theft and lying, of fraud and circumvention in their deal- 
ings, of calumny and detraction in their conversation ? IKd 
you ever hear him inveighing against their uncharitableness 
in judging of their neighbour, and their self-sufficiency in 
judging of themselves ? Topics of this kind would be branded 
by many with the odious name of dry and heathen morality. 
But how it has come to pass that invectives against the vices 
of the great come to be considered as a more evangelical 
topic, nothing would be more difficult than to assign a good 
reason, though nothing can be more easy than to discover 
the cause. 

I might mention several other inferior arts, which, though 
not so considerable as the preceding, are not without effect. 
Among the rest, I would ^say, be very loudy and very fowy, 
in your religious exercises. With the ignorant, in which 
class the bulk of the people, I am afraid, every where, are 
comprehended, there are two measures by which they always 
estimate the value of what is said. The meaning is none of 
their measures, for of that they are no judges ; but the only 
two are, the quantity of what the speaker says, and the 
noise he makes in saying it. However much, in those re- 
spects, you exceed others, the hearers will put the whole 
surplus to the credit of your greater zeal and greater abili- 
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ties. Every preacher should endeavour to speak so as to be 
heard^ otherwise he speaks to no purpose ; but if he would 
be idolized by the multitude, he must stun them with his 
din. They are not nice in the powers of distinguishing; 
and therefore readily conclude, that it must be strong sense, 
that makes a strong impression on their organs. 

I have now, I acknowledge, exhibited the character and 
arts of popularity in the extreme ; yet in such an extreme, 
as some of us, I know, have had occasion to see literally ve- 
rified. Particularly, when a man is brought to entertain 
the view of making himself the head and founder of a new 
party or fection, examine^ and you will find him invariably 
set in motion all those detestable artifices, which I have 
made it my business to display before you, not indeed for your 
imitation, — God forbid ! but for your warning. There are, 
however, some other little disingenuous arts, not indeed so 
gross as the former, which persons of too much vanity, 
though not, on the whole, bad men, (not attending duly to 
the hazard as well as meanness of such conduct,) unwarily 
allow themselves to be seduced into. As I purpose, how- 
ever, to have one other discourse, at least, on the subject of 
the ministerial character, I shall defer the further consider- 
ation of this till afterwards. 
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Fruits of the teaching of Pulpit CotUrovertirtt — of those 
who inflame the minds of the people with what they term 
the Defections of the Church. Engage not in a competition 
with others in the common popular arts^ as in the Choice of 
Subjects of Discourse, or, on certain occasions, an unsea- 
sonable prolixity. Zeal attends chiefly the Spirit of Re- 
ligion — Bigotry, to an external Conformity and Profes- 
sion. 

Ik my last discourse on the character of a Christian pas- 
tor^ I considered the teroptations, which, in our ecclesiastical 
constitution, the minister lies under, to cherish, even to ex- 
cess, a passion for poptdarity : I pointed out to you some of 
the most distinguishing features of this inordinate affec- 
tion, and the detestable arts, by which those, who are in 
their whole conduct actuated by it, seek to gratify it. I 
own the picture I gave was of that vice in the extreme, in 
order that the lineaments might be the more strongly 
exhibited, and the more easily recognised when occasion 
should require. But do not think that the drawing was 
from imagination — No ; it was from real life. The in- 
stances, I believe, are but fe\»s that would exactly suit it ; — 
Would God there were not any ! — but that there have 
been, and still are, such instances, consists, if I mistake not, 
with the knowledge of some of my hearers. Such of you 
as have had occasion to know already, or shall have occasion 
to know afterwards, the methods employed by those who 
think fit to turn Separatists, and whose ambition it is to 
exhibit themselves to the world as the founders of a new 
church, or, as perhaps they would term it, the restorers of 
the old,* will be satisfied that I have used no exaggeration 
in the picture I have drawn : for, whatever be the pretended 
difference in doctrine, (which commonly lies in a jargon of 
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words, alike unintelligible to themselves and to the people,) 
both from the church firom which they separate, and firom 
one another, you will find them, in regard to the practical 
part, all cordially united in employing the same artifices 
for gaining and securing their influence over the giddy 
multitude. And I pray you take notice if you should ever 
have the occasion, whether their artifices (in which they are 
very unanimous, however much they differ in other points) 
be not invariably those before enumerated. Whenever you 
happen to meet with one, who affects to head a sect or 
faction, observe, I pray you, whether it be not the great 
scope of his teaching, by all the address and power of 
insinuation he is master of, to exalt himself as a saint of 
the first magnitude, to blacken all other teachers to the 
utmost of bis power, and to declaim vehemently against the 
vices of those, who are not so happy as to commit their 
understandings and their consciences to his keeping and 
direction. Whether this be preaching themselves, or 
Christ Jesus the Lord, let the serious and impartial say. — 
I pass the smaller arts of vociferation, prolixity, and a few 
others ; in which, indeed, there will often be found a greater 
variety, according to men's different bodily powers. These, 
it may be truly said, are very common engines of popularity; 
but the three first are indispensable to the man, to whom 
this is the ultimate object and aim. 

Indeed, though they are but few that go all the lengths 
above mentioned, are there not too many, who, in some 
respects at least, too much resemble them ? I do believe, 
indeed, that some have fdlen into an improper and un- 
justifiable method in this respect, firom simplicity — ^from a 
mistaken zeal, (I will not entirely free them firom vanity,) 
but without any deliberate bad intention. Such will some- 
times go to imdue lengths, in throwing out insinuations 
against the doctrine taught by some of their brethren. I 
believe it is, because they really think it dangerous that they 
act so. But is it not possible, that the censiirer, and not 
the censured, may be in the mistake ? And have we any 
better title to dictate to our brother, than he has to dictate 
to us ? Can either claim the prerogative of infallibility ? 
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And as he moII think himself entitled to equal freedom in 
censuring your doctrine^ what will be the end, when the 
pulpit is made, as it has sometimes been made, the scene of 
theological disputes ? Will this promote the interests of 
truth and virtue, of pure and undefiled religion ? — Far from 
it, — Instead of enlightening the understanding, it will but 
inflame the passions, which never fail to doud the judgment, 
and incapacitate the mind for the discovery of truth. We 
ought ever to remember, ** that the end of the com- 
mandment," of that glorious dispensation of which we are 
the ministers, " is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a 
good conscience, and of faith unfeigned." Whatever wounds 
charity, we are certain, strikes at the vitals of religion. The 
cases are very few, in which we can be as certain that we 
advance the cause of religion by engaging the people to 
attend to our disputes. The apostle Paul seems to have 
thought, that it was one of the surest indications that chari^ 
was deserted, when we suffered ourselves to be involved in 
them: for observe, he immediately adds to the preceding 
declaration, — " From which some having swerved, have 
turned aside unto vain jangling." Is there any thing he 
more warmly advises Timothy, who was also a minister, to 
avoid, than engaging in contentions of this nature ; which 
he very properly denominates " profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science, falsely so called V How justly 
does he paint the common consequences, when a people 
are unhappily habituated to this sort of entertainment from 
their teacher, who is ever '^ doting about questions and 
strifes of words ; whereof," says the apostle, " cometh envy, 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings, of men 
of corrupt minds !" 

If ever your experience should lead you to be acquainted 
with a people, who are under the tuition of such a pulpit- 
controvertist, I would entreat you to remark the temper 
which it produces in them. Does it sweeten their dis- 
position, and make them more meek, more humble, more 
patient, more candid, more charitable, than their neigh- 
bours ? or, on the contrary, does it make them more proud, 
more captious, more calumnious, more suspicious, more 
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disputatious ? If, upon the most impartial inquiry, you 
shall find that this last is the common effect, can ye have 
a stronger demonstration of the badness of the practice ? 
Are we not taught, by the great and only infallible teacher, 
Jesus Christ, to distinguish teachers and teaching, as we 
distinguish men, by their fruits ? Can that teaching then 
be good, which produces such malignant, bitter fruits ? 
Nothing then can excuse controversy in the pulpit, but 
necessity; and there is no necessity, unless the point in 
question be manifestly an essential article of Christianity, 
and imless there be an immediate danger of perversion 
among the people to whom you would communicate the 
dispute. But, to say the truth, where this polemic itch 
prevails, it will wait no necessity. The people often do 
not so much as know that the doctrine they have been 
taught is controverted by any body, till they are officiously 
informed of it by their minister ; and for the much greater 
part, the subjects in debate are merely the glosses and com- 
ments of fallible men, and not the dictates of the unerring 
Spirit. As for you, teach your people the truth, to the 
best of your knowledge ; enforce upon them their duty, to 
the utmost of your power : urge all the motives which the 
Gospel and right reason supply you with ; but give no evil 
surmisings with regard to others. If others do not right, 
they have the same Master to account to. It is not neces- 
sary, in any event, that your people should know of it. 
Nor can I conceive a motive for informing them, imless to 
exalt yourself by the comparison. But would not that be, 
in the strictest sense, preaching yourselves ? Would it not 
be acting from a spirit of pride and envy ? And how dif- 
ferent this is from the spirit of Christ, ye are not ignorant. 
May I not therefore apply, in this case, the injunction which 
Paul gave to Timothy, — and in him, to every minister of 
Jesus, particularly to every one who might be employed in 
training others to the ministry, — ^and charge you, before 
the Lord, " that ye strive not about words, to no profit, 
but to the subverting of the hearers ? Study to show your- 
selves approved imto God, workmen that need not be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. But shun pro- 
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fime and vain babblings ; for they will increase unto more 
ungodliness.- 

And if impartiality obliges me to censure those who en- 
deavour to raise themselves by depreciating their brethren, 
and who cherish in their people a most vitiated appetite for 
contention and debate, — ^what shall be said of those (and 
such we have known) who inflame the minds of the people 
with what they term * the defections of the church-' whereof 
they are members, not to say children, and the tyranny of 
her judicatories ? I do not deny that there might be crimes 
in our ecclesiastical superiors which would fully justify this 
conduct, such as idolatry, such as an express renimciation of 
any of the fundamental articles of Christianity, such as the 
imposition of terms of communion which could not be ac- 
cepted with a good conscience. These were the grounds of 
our dissent from Rome. But this conduct, like resistance 
in the State, is ever to be held as the last resort of the most 
urgent necessity. AU government, all subordination, all 
order, is overturned at once, if every man shall think himself 
entitled to rail and clamour whenever he disapproves, or is 
dissatisfied. Is it not the uniform doctrine of Protestants, 
that no church whatever is infallible; that societies, no 
more than individuals, can claim this high prerogative? 
Can I then reasonably expect, that, in their laws and de- 
cisions, they should never err? And if I did expect or 
demand this, would I not act most preposterously against 
the principle on which I found ? This is reqturing in the 
effect what I acknowledge is not in the cause. Is it one jot 
better to expect an unerring conduct from a fidlible society, 
than to require onmiscience from those whose knowledge is 
limited? Those, indeed, who take this most unchristian 
method, appear invariably to foimd on one principle, — that 
whatever others be, either as individuals or as communities, 
they themselves are infallible in their judgment ; since, with- 
out the least hesitation or modesty, they dictatorially pro- 
nounce every thing to be corrupt and wicked that does not 
perfectly coincide with their own sentiments. 

I acknowledge, indeed, that truth is not to be determined 
by numbers; but if, where differences in thinking wse. 
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there is to be no acquiescence in the awards of an established 
order, it is absurd in men to pretend to have or acknowledge 
any government or rule. The manifest tendency of the 
leading principle of such conduct is, As many men, as many 
churches : for a perfect unanimity in thinking, between any 
two persons who are at all capable of thinking, is an idle 
chimera, and therefore not to be expected. Such as are 
not disposed, in regard to many differences in judgment, 
** to bear with, and forbear, one another in love," agreeably 
to the injunction of the apostle, are not qualified for living 
in the world; they ought to turn recluses, and no longer 
mingle in the societies of men. I have sometimes known a 
teacher of this stamp, who, having set out on this wild, not 
to say, impious plan, — having extinguished in his people all 
deference to superiors, and infused, on the contrary, a con- 
tempt of authority and rule as radically corrupted, — has 
found at last that all his blows have recoiled upon himself, 
and that the people have, in consequence of his ill-directed 
labours, imbibed a principle, which has rendered them as 
incapable of being guided by Am, as he wanted to make 
them in regard to his and their superiors; — thus, I may 
say, ** receiving in himself that recompense of his error 
which was meet.'* Many instances might be produced, 
in which the factious spirit of the disciples has outrun 
the views of their teacher, and carried them further than he 
has thought it convenient to go. Let us at least allow the 
conmiunity to which we belong the same equitable treatment 
that we think incumbent on us towards one another. To 
admonish a brother of his faults, when we have a proper 
opportunity, is a duty of friendship, as well as of Christian 
charity : but to rail against him to others in his absence, to 
expose his faults, to magnify them, — ^nay, I may say, to 
fabricate crimes, where there are none, by all the vile arts 
of misrepresentation, and that to his firiends and relatives, his 
children and domestics, under pretence of warning them, 
— seems to be the offspring of a spirit, to which I shall leave 
it to every impartial person to assign the proper name. 
Admit that there are some grounds of complaint, (as in what 
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human society are there not t) use the power and influ«ice 
with which, as a member of the society, you are r^uLiriy 
invested, in order to remedy what you think amiss ; beaiing 
at the same time with becoming patience and humility, the 
evils which you are not authorized to correct; above all 
things, take care, that, in order to correct a less evil, ye do 
not precipitate yourselves into a greater ; and, for the sake 
of repairing some inferior part tJiat is damaged, ye do not 
unhinge the whole. The Christian community to whidi we 
belong ought to be regarded with the reverence due to a 
parent. Let us dread, then, lest we do any thing to incur 
the indelible stigma, which to this day renders execrable the 
memory of Ham, who basely exposed his fether's naked- 
ness ; — let us rather imitate the dutiful conduct of his more 
pious brothers, who acted such a part, on that occasion, as 
will, to the latest ages, be mentioned to their honour. I 
should not have been so particular on this article, if I had 
not considered it as one of the greatest evils and the greatest 
dangers to which the profession of a preacher in this country 
exposes him : — * Hinc ilia lacrynue /' — ^hence our secessions, 
and methodisms, and reliefs, and independencies, and what 
not ; besides many divisions, under different denominations, 
amongst ourselves, which though they have excited indecent 
and unchristian heart-burnings, have not yet come to an 
open rupture. Could we but persuade men to pay due re- 
gard to these two important lessons of inspiration : ** Not 
to think of themselves more highly than they ought to think, 
but to think soberly ;" — ^and not to value " the honour vrfaich 
cometh from men, but to value that honour only which 
Cometh from God ;" there would be very little occasion for 
many words on this article. That noted idol, the ^popu^ 
laris aura,^ which has so many votaries, and to which so 
many costly sacrifices are daily offered, is the great bane 
of our harmony and peace. But as the greatest ills arrive 
gradually at what may be called their perfection in badness ; 
and as they will sometimes arrive at a pitch, in this respect, 
which the persons infected by them at first never dreamt of ; 
it is of consequence to warn against the beginnings of this 
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plague. The ancient apophthegm, * Principiit ohtta^ is a 
precept of unspeakable importance, in regard to all the ills 
of human life, both physical and moral. 

I have said so much already on the proper regard due 
to the people,— on the attention which the conscientious pas- 
tor will find it reasonable to pay to their sentiments, — and 
on the care he ought to take not wantonly to shock even 
their prejudices, — that I should think it quite superfluous 
to use any other cautions, to prevent my being misunder- 
stood, in regard to the faultiness of a deficiency on this 
head. In respect of the other extreme — the excess, I 
sl^ b^ your attention to those precautions which follow. 
First, be cautious, when in any instance, you are lucky 
enough to gain the favour and applause of the people, that ye 
do not overrate this advantage. Remember, that it is 
only to be valued for their sakes, not for your own, — as a 
means, and not as an end. In this last view, it is below 
the regard of a wise and good pastor, who ought to be far 
superior to the little vanity of deriving any gratification to 
his pride, from the praise of those who, in general, may 
be supposed, in point of knowledge and attainments, his 
inferiors. 

A second caution I would give on this article, and which 
perhaps will be thought a natural consequence of the former, 
is, never, on any consideration, to allow yourself to engage 
in what may be called a rivalry for popularity with any of 
your brethren. That ye should be solicitous that none 
may be more punctual in the faithful discharge of the 
duties of your office, is a pious and commendable emula- 
tion ; but if the object be, who shall stand highest in the 
people's favour, it is a thousand to one but you entangle 
yourself in low and unworthy artifices. There is this dif- 
ference between a virtuous emulation and every other rival- 
ship, that, in the former, the view of the virtues and good 
qualities of another, so far from giving pain, give pleasure 
— not only firom charity, but as they are spurs to our dili- 
gence, — and encourage our hope, by showing us how much 
is attainable, where there are proper exertion and perse« 
verance: whereas every inferior rivalship is but too com- 
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monly productive of envy, the ugUest of vices, whidi does 
not so naturally prove an incentive to excellence in the 
envious, as it does to detraction. A person, influenced by 
this devilish passion, never fails to consider, that his own 
superiority is as effectually maintained by sinking oUiers, as 
by raising himself; and as that is both the shorter and the 
easier method, it b what he will most readily have recourse 
to. 

The last caveat I shall give on this head, is carefully to 
avoid every thing that looks like competition with others, 
in what may be called the common popular arts ; such as 
being directed, in the choice of a subject, more by the con- 
sideration of what will please the people ye address, than 
by the consideration of what vrill edify them. As there 
were in the days of Isaiah, there still are, and probably ev^ 
will be, some rebellious people, fisdse children, children that 
will not hear the law of the Lord : who say to the seers, 
'' See not ; and to the prophets, Proj^esy not to us right 
things, but speak unto us smooth things." A teacher, 
however, who, in a point of this nature, shall be more dis- 
posed to gratify the people's humour than to instruct and 
improve their minds, I must consider as in a great measure 
lost to all the valuable purposes of his ministry ; he mani- 
festly sacrifices the end to the means ; — for their spiritual 
improvement should be the great end of his charge. He 
deserves, therefore, at best, no higher appellation than that 
of a ' prophesier of deceits,* (as such conduct is termed by 
Isaiah,) if he considers more, in his teaching, what will be 
palatable to the bulk of his congregation, than what will be 
instructive. This may be affirmed, with justice, concerning 
him, even though none of the things he might advance could 
justly be said to be false — his aim and design are deceitfuL 
It is not enough that he preach truth ; it must be the truth 
iwhich they stand most in need to be told : and where there 
are popular prejudices of this kind, against hearing either 
the doctrines or the duties of religion, we have reason to 
conclude, that the truth, which they need most to be uAd, 
is that which they are least inclined to hear. 

Another too common popular art, is, on certain occasions. 
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a veiy unseasonable prolixity. The ignorant, as I once 
observed formerly, are but too apt to estimate the value of 
what they hear from the quantity: wherever that is the 
caae, I am satisfied there is no ground to expect that the 
understanding should be much enlightened, or the affections 
corrected, by what they hear : they have a sort of gratifica- 
tion, and conceive more of their duty to consist, in the 
hearing, than in the effect which it has upon their minds, or 
in any use afterwards to be made of what they hear. The 
bulk of most congregations are much the same with us as 
they were in Israel, in the days of the Prophet Ezekiel : 
they are ready enough to say, " Come, I pray you, and let 
us hear what is the word that cometh forth from the Lord. 
And they come unto thee, as the people cometh ; and they 
nt before thee, as my people ; and they hear thy words ; 
but they will not do them ; for with their mouth they show 
much love, but their heart goeth after their covetousness. 
And lo ! thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instru- 
ment ; for they hear thy words, but they do them not." 
Preaching, and the public ordinances of religion, are to 
such of no more consequence than the entertainment that 
is received from vocal or instrumental music — they amuse 
and gratify while they last, but leave no effect behind them : 
nay, in this respect, the former is the worse, and the more 
dangerous amusement of the two ; inasmuch as those, who 
use it in this manner, are but too prone to give themselves 
credit for real devotion and sanctity, in proportion to the 
time thus employed and to the gratification which they 
find in the employment : whereas of the latter we may say, 
at least, that if it does no. good, it does no harm ; since no 
man is disposed to take a merit to himself from such exer- 
cises. One bad 'consequence^ therefore, of immoderate 
length in our religious offices, is, that it tends too much to 
feed a superstitious disposition in the people, and thereby 
to divert their attention from that which ought to be the 
main object — the improvement they make of what they 
hear. It is the duty of a pastor to wean his people as much 
as possible, by every method which prudence dictates, from 
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all prejudices and misconceptions, in a matter of such un« 
speakable consequence. Immoderate length, in all kinds 
of religious offices, has ever had an influence on weak and 
superstitious minds : and for this reason, those who have 
hypocritically affected the religious character, have cTer 
chosen to distinguish themselves by this circumstance. The 
Pharisees, who made use of religion as a cover to their 
pride and extortion, '^ for a pretence," as our Lord tells us, 
" made long prayers." He, who never spoke a word in 
vain, did not add the epithet * long' unmeaningly: the length 
of their devotions, as well as the breadth of their phylac- 
teries, and the largeness of the fringes at the comers of 
their garments, were all so many engines of their craft. 
Dr. South, speaking of some popular leaders, who rivalled 
one another in respect of their influence on the multitude, 
takes notice of a new sort of gymnastic exercise, in which 
they engaged, unheard of among the ancients, which he 
denominates, emphatically enough, ^preaching prizes ;^ that 
is, as I understand it, vying with one another who shall 
hold forth longest. Can any thing of the nature, use, and 
end of preaching, be understood or regarded, where such a 
pharisaic trick is put in practice ? 

I would not, by all this, be meant to signify, as though 
we could with propriety, on all subjects and occasions, 
confine ourselves within the same compass, which was never 
to be exceeded: I think that is neither natural nor necessary. 
What I would chiefly dissuade from, is, whatever savours of 
ostentation in this particular, or shows any disposition to vie 
with others in regard to it. The due time to be employed 
in the public exercises of religion, is, like the circumstances 
of most other practices, determined very much by custom. 
The attention and patience of the major part will generaUy 
keep up pretty well for as long a time «fs they expect, from 
common practice, that there will be a demand for their atten- 
tion, and as they have been habituated to give it. If that time 
be much exceeded, unless there be something so very parti- 
cular as to command attention, it will naturally flag, and 
end in weariness, impatience, and even sometimes disgust. 
Besides, it should be remembered, that as attention cannot 
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always be preserved, so the memory, being finite, may be 
overloaded. It is always safer here to leave off, whilst the 
people have an appetite for more, than to cloy, by giving 
them too much. But it may be said, that the appetite of 
some persons is here insatiable. Depend on it, wherever 
that is the case. It is a false appetite, and followed by no 
digestion : the whole significancy of those exercises to such, 
is the time spent in them, and the transient emotions they 
feel when thus employed. By the immoderate length, 
therefore, of public devotional exercises and religious of- 
fices, the patience of the intelligent hearer is worn out, the 
superstition of the ignorant is cherished, the spirits of the 
performer are very unprofitably exhausted ; and that service, 
which ever ought to be attended with real pleasure, is both 
to him, and part of his audience, rendered burthensome* 
What I have now said is to be applied principally to those 
more solemn religious offices which, on account of the parts 
whereof they consist, employ much more time than others. 
Brevity is here chiefly to be attended to, in treating the 
several parts : this deserves particularly to be observed in 
the sermons and discourses which are given on occasion of 
the conmiunion. By the manner in which that service is 
protracted in many places throughout this country, (to 
which, we may justly say, the immoderate desire of popu- 
larity does not a little contribute,) a certain mixture of 
fanaticism and superstition is propagated among the illite- 
rate, which, as it tends to subvert the genuine spirit of 
rational religion in their own minds, does by no means 
serve to recommend the religious character to others, who, 
though of greater discernment and knowledge, will'not take 
the trouble, when prejudiced by outward appearances, to 
enter so tar into the subject as to distinguish between the 
use and the abuse. But I have said enough, perhaps too 
much, on this article. 

I shall not suggest any thing to fortify you against the 
temptations of pride and ambition, which have been like- 
wise laid to the charge of the clerical character. It has 
be«3 maintained by some, as an undoubted maxim, that 
** priests of all religions are the same." Nothing, in my 
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opinion, can be more unjust The doctrines to be incul- 
catedy the offices to be performed, the nature of the ecdesi- 
astic establishment, from which all their temporal hopes 
and prospects must be derived, are so exceedingly different, 
and even sometimes repugnant in what are called difierent 
religions, that it would destroy all the principles of moral 
reasoning to suppose that their tendency ^ould be the 
same. In our own constitution, for example, in which we 
have no hierarchy, no superior dignities nor wealthy sine- 
cures, and in which, it is notorious, that we do not make the 
same pretensions with others to supernatural and indelible 
sacredness in the character, the ministers of religion have 
by no means the same temptations to pride and ambition 
that they have in many other churches, both Popish and 
Protestant. At the same time, impartiality obliges me to 
own, on the other hand, that there is perhaps greater temp- 
tation with us than is found in most other churches, to the 
fault which I have been so warmly warning you against, 
namely, an excessive desire of popularity. 

It has likewise been charged upon the order, that the 
very business in which they are engaged has a tendency to 
foster in them bigotry, and a persecuting spirit. Though 
there may be some truth in this charge likewise, it is very 
far from being the same in all religions : the importance of 
every thing that concerns religion, the particular interest 
which its ministers have in supporting it, the habit of having 
their attention so much fixed on this object, all tend, in 
weak minds, to be productive of these consequences; and 
among so niuneroiis a body as this order of men is in every 
country, it is not to be expected that all should be superior 
to their influence. Bigotry, as distinguished from zeal, 
may be defined an immoderate attachment to the exterior of 
religion; under which term, I include not only the forms 
and ceremonies of worship, but those tenets in particular 
which are considered as the badge of the party, whereby it 
is discriminated from all others. As the attention of true 
zeal is chiefly flxed on the interior — the spirit and temper 
of religion, it seeks to promote it, in others, by the only 
suitable means — argument and persuasion. Bigotry, which 
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looks not beyond the surface,, aims chiefly to produce an 
external conformity and profession, from whatever motive or 
principle such conformity shall flow ; and, for this purpose, 
is ready to employ violence where argument fails. From 
this simple definition and distinction of these two, the fol- 
lowing consequence may be plainly deduced: — The more 
absurd the speculative and distinguishing tenets of a party 
are, and the more numerous and fantastical their ceremonies, 
the more there will be of bigotry in that party, and the less 
of what alone deserves the name of pure Christian zeal. 
The reason is obvious ; and that the fact is conformable to 
this doctrine, history but too plainly shows. In proportion 
as the church declined from her ancient simplicity, adopted 
nbsurd dogmas into her system, and vile superstitious 
mummeries into her worship, she separated herself from the 
truly benevolent spirit^ — zeal, and contracted an intimacy 
with that unrelenting fury — bigotry. Reason and argument 
are but ill adapted for maintaining the cause of absurdity 
and nonsense; racks and gibbets, fire and faggot, answer 
infinitely better. Hence it may easily be perceived, why 
the Church of Rome, of all churches, is most infected with 
this infernal tyranny; and that other churches will have 
more or less of it as they more or less approach to her in 
the respects above mentioned. As, however, in every 
church, there will be some tendency to this evil, in weak 
and illiberal minds, whose attention is chiefly fixed on the 
outside of things, it is very proper that every one, who 
would act a part becoming the servant of so divinely humane 
and benevolent a Master, be particularly watchful against 
every approach of this demon : " The weapons of our war- 
fare,** says the apostle, ** are not carnal ; but mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strong-holds ;" for doing what 
no carnal weapons can effectuate — '^ casting down imagina- 
tions, reasonings, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God ;" for subduing the mind, not 
the body; "and bringing into captivity every thought, to 
the obedience of Christ.'* 
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LECTURE IX. 

Of Sloth, — Wealthy a greats hut not the only corrupter--- 
Neither our scanty provision, nor our ecclesicutioai lanos, 
a sufficient security against the risk ofkusiness — JBxtremek/ 
rigorous laws fall into disuse — Manyi not quniyied, at' 
tempt extemporizing in the Pulpit — This contributes to 
laziness, and to our losing the habit of composing — I%e 
practice of composing of the greatest consequence to us — 
The proper employment of time, and the advantages of 
following a settled plan. 

I HAVE, in the three last Lectures on the Ministerial Cha- 
racter, warned you against some of those vices to which, it 
is thought, there is, in this profession, very strong tempta- 
tion ; namely, hypocrisy, an immoderate pursuit of popu- 
larity, and an unrelenting bigotry, or persecuting zeal. 

There is another vice, of which, I think, a minister in this 
country is in some danger from his profession; and that is, 
sloth; a vice against which it is of very great consequence to 
y. all of US to be ever on our guard. But how, it will be said, 
can we be thought to be in particular hazard of this fSeuilt, 
when it is considered how much ahnost every minister of 
this country must be occupied in the necessary parochial 
duties/which give but little scope for relaxation, and still leas 
for idleness ? Here we have neither sinecures nor pluralities, 
nor those fat benefices, which can liberally support, with the 
title of rector, a lazy drone, who minds no other business, bat 
to eat and sleep ; and can afford an overplus to serve as a pit* 
tance to a drudge, caUed a curate, for doing all the work. We 
are, besides, by our ecclesiastical laws, obliged to residence ; 
and not permitted to serve by delegate, except in case of age 
or infirmities. Where, then, can be the risk of laziness f Are 
we not sufficiently secured against this by the scantiness of 
our provision, as well as by the nature of our ecclesiastical 
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constitution ? I acknowledge that one would think so, who 
would duly consider how much the laws of our church re- 
quire of the ministers, in r^ard both to teaching and to dis- 
cipline; and how little the pastors are enabled, by their 
livings, to do more than is just necessary, in a sober and 
decent manner, to support their own fiunilies. Indeed the 
latter, the smaUness of the livings, is the more powerful 
check of the two ; for that the best ecclesiastical canons may 
be eluded, and certainly will be eluded, when the opulence 
of the ministerial offices is so great as not only to afford the 
temptation-, but to supply the possessors with the means, of 
eluding them, nay, and of screening from danger the persons 
who elude them, what has already happened in the Christian 
church may serve as a sufficient evidence. 

Nothing can be conceived purer, stricter, or better calcu- 
lated for securing a punctual supply of necessary instruction 
and direction to the Christian people, and enforcing the 
watchful diligence and attention of their pastors, than the 
regulations subsisting in the primitive church, for the first 
three hundred years ; yet nothing can exceed the torrent of 
corruption which an immoderate and sudden influx of wealth, 
in a few ages after, introduced. The attention of expectants 
came soon to be engrossed by the revenues, without any 
consideration of the duties, imless to devise expedients 
whereby they might be superseded. Charges came to be as 
solicitously and openly courted, as, in former times, they 
had been very sincerely and modestly declined. When only 
the value of the benefices came to be regarded, those who 
had them at their disposal know how to rate them ; hence a 
natural introduction to venality and simony. Those who 
purchased, would readily think they had a right to sell, and 
make the most of every thing; and that they held their 
livings, for which they had paid, by another sort of tenure 
than the discharge of the duties of the office : hence, non- 
residence, sinecures, commendams, pluralities, substitutions, 
and I know not what. It is a certain maxim, that no laws 
are pf significancy enough to bind men, when manners are 
lost. The law — What is it ? — A dead letter : it cannot ex- 
ecute itself, it must be executed by men. When men are 
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generally vitiated, they are nerer at a Lota for pretexts, 
whereby they can explain away those laws, which, in a oor- 
rupt state, will find few or none thatare both able and willing 
to support them* When manners are on the decline, but 
not entirely lost, it is not uncommon in l^slators, from a 
s^Qse that the wise regulations of their predecessors are losii^ 
their force, to think of remedying the evil, by mating new laws 
with sanctions much severer than the old. I think there sre 
scmie symptoms of this decline in ourselves, which appear, 
in some late acts of Assembly, against simoniacal practices. 
But no expedient can be wecjcer or less adapted to the end : 
— a law, extremely rigorous, is sure of falling soon into dis- 
use : many more crimes escape with impunity, and thenoe 
become more frequent, in consequence of the excessive ri- 
gour of the law, than in consequence of its lenity. When 
the law breathes more of passion than of reason, we may 
be sure it will answer no good end ; and it is not unc<»n- 
mon to see the same men, in the character of law-givers, 
immoderately severe, who in the character of judges show 
an inmioderate indulgence. 

But it may be said, if wealth is the great corrupter of 
manners, there is perhaps no church in which there is le9S 
danger of corruption than ours. I admit the truth of this po- 
sition also. The church livingsin this country are rather under, 
than above, what wouldappear suited to the rank and character 
necessary to be maintained in a station, which in order to be 
more extensively useful oi^ht always to be preceded by a 
liberal education. This, however, is perhaps the safer ex- 
treme. But wealth, thoi^h a great, is not the only cor- 
rupter : — we have little indeed ; but what we have, we enjoy 
with great security ; security produces ease ; ease is apt to 
beget indolence, and to deaden zeaL Discipline, we must 
all be sensible, is exceedingly relaxed amongst us : the re- 
laxation of discipline emboldens men to transgress; and, 
though there are but few who will be induced, by this re- 
flection, to allow themselves in what is really scandalous, 
we cannot be surprised, that a considerable degree of re- 
missness, in r^fard to the active duties of their function, 
should become too generally to prevail. Of this there is 
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the greater hazard, as it commonly creeps in by insensible 
degrees. We are in general (I say not that it holds of every 
individual) more inactive, more negligent, than our imme- 
diate predecessors ; but then the difference is inconsiderable 
and probably little attended to or minded. The difference^ 
in each succession, is very Uttle, but in a number of suc- 
cessions becomes very great. Now, if our successors should 
continue to &11 short of us, and theirs again of them, there 
would be some reason to dread, that the people would ge- 
nerally relapse into the same ignorance and depravity with 
which the Christian world was overwhelmed at the time 
of the Reformation. In the establishment of our Church at 
the Reformation from Popeiy, our church-rulers showed the 
greatest solicitude, that this evil might effectually be prevented 
in future ages. In Popish times, preaching had, for several 
centuries, been universally disused; neither bishops nor 
secular priests, considered it as any part of their charge. 
In some cathedrals, and principal churches of populous 
cities, they had sometimes sermons on high festivals, or in 
the time of Lent ; but preaching, in general, had fallen into 
the hands of the regulars, chiefly the Begging Friars, who 
were licensed by the Pope, and who found this a useful 
engine of their trade, which was, to draw money to their 
monasteries. The other way of teaching in pubUc, by 
reading the Scriptures, I have observed to you in my His- 
torical Lectures,* had been rendered totally useless to the 
people, by being performed in a language which they did 
not understand. 

It was very conunendable in the reformers, and even 
necessary, to devise proper methods for preventing this evil 
in time to come: seyetel were devised, wherever the Re- 
formation took place, which have proved exceedingly useful. 
Beside the translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar 
language, and the establishing of parochial schools, wherein 
the children, even of the poorer sort, might either gratui- 
tously, or on very low terms^ be taught to read them, they 
appointed that the people, even in the most populous 

* Ste the Author** Lecturm on Ecdeeiutical History, toL ii. pige 247, Ac 
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parishes, should be annually, and, where it could be effected, 
oftener, catechized by the minister. The founders of our 
church-establishment, in particular, have ordered, besides, 
that a great part of our public service, especially on the 
Lord*s-day, should be occupied in teaching; and that, as 
well by reading the Scriptures to the people, as by ex- 
pounding them, which we commonly call ' lecturing,' and 
by preaching. I own, that, in respect of the two last, the 
zeal of our reformers has led them rather to exceed the 
proper boundary, than to fall short of it. I know not by 
what corruption, or perversion of taste, (for it is by no means 
agreeable to our standards,) the two last, lecturing and 
preaching, have, in a manner, altogether jostled out the 
first, and most important — the reading of the Scriptures; 
for, except what is done by the precentor in this way 
before worship begins, (and even this usage is not universal 
with us,) the practice of reading a portion 6f Scripture to 
the congregation, has, in a manner, become obsolete; for 
we cannot surely account it a sufficient discharge of this 
duty, to read a few verses, which are made the subject of 
our lectures ? But the article, on which I think our church- 
governors have exceeded, is the ntunber of discourses re- 
quired weekly from the ministers, — no less than three for 
the greater part of the year, and two for the remainder. 
Now this is really more than can be reasonably expected 
from any man, who would attentively digest his subject, 
and carefully prepare the instructions he intends to give : 
it is so much the harder to require this, as a minister can- 
not, in consistency with the other essential parts of his duty, 
employ himself entirely through the week, in preparing the 
discourses he must give the people' on Stmday. Now, the 
necessary consequence of exacting so much, is, that the 
preparation will be rendered, in this way, much more sup^- 
ficial than otherwise, and his discourses inferior to what 
they might have been. The difficulty, at first, appears to 
be increased, by the custom which still, in general, prevails 
tlu'oughout the country, of not reading ,the discourses, but 
speaking them ; which is commonly thought to presuppose, 
that the preacher has not only composed and written the^. 
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but has committed them faithfully to his memory. Now, 
to say the truth, this is a task, which, to the much greater 
part of preachers, would be absolutely impossible, and 
therefore ought never to have been imposed ; for when more 
is exacted than, in the time allowed, can be executed in the 
best manner, they will, they must be (for there can be no 
&ult where the effect is necessary) performed in a more 
perfunctory manner. This often forces men, who are not 
qualified for it, to attempt extemporizing, or, at least, hold- 
ing forth with very little preparation. The consequence is, 
that either they lose the habit of composing, or contract a 
habit of composing in a slovenly manner, which rarely leaves 
them ever after ; though even, from a change of circum- 
stances, they should happen to have more leisure, as well as 
longer time, to finish properly what they undertake. In this 
northern region, indeed, use has, in effect, abolished part of 
what our canons strictly require ; but enough still remains 
to furnish us with pretty close employment through the 
week ; as there are^two discourses weekly for one half of the 
year, and one for the other. The necessity, in many places, 
(that we may avoid shocking too much the prejudices of the 
people) of delivering, as it were, vivd voce, the instructions 
which we give them, has, I am afraid, on the whole, done 
more hurt to the pulpit compositions in this church than 
ever it has done service. To compose so many discourses in 
so short a time, to write them, and to get them by heart, 
without neglecting any of the other necessary functions of a 
minister, is hardly practicable for one-tenth of mankind, 
taken at an average. If sermons must be spoken, in order 
to be attended to and regarded by the people, there is no 
help for it ; a preacher must do his best to gratify them in 
this, rather than throw an obstacle in the way of edifying 
them. But if they must be spoken, and not read, who will 
warrant that they must be written, that they must be com- 
posed, nay, that they must be preceded by any premedita- 
tion or study? Nor let this be thought an imreasonable 
suggestion. When more work, in one way or other, must 
be performed, than a man has time to undertake, part must 
be neglected. If he has succeeded tolerably, notwithstand- 
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ing the deficiency of preparation^ he wiU next be emboU'- 
ened to venture further, spending daily less time than for- 
merly in preparation, as he becomes more familiarised with 
the task of preaching. This habit will be greatiy accele- 
rated, if the minister consider his audience (which in many 
places may be done without great vanity or presumption) as 
much inferior to himself in ^owledge and improvement 

Let it not be imagined, &om any thing now advanced, 
that I universally prefer reading to speaking a discourse; I 
do by no means. When the latter is executed in perfection 
it is greatly preferable to the former, however well exe- 
cuted. But I am quite satisfied, from the experience and 
observation of many years, that the former is a much easier 
and more common attainment than the latter. Besides, 
though few seem properly sensible of it, tiliere is a very great 
difference between speaking an oration, and repeating ver- 
batim what has been servilely committed to memory. I 
shall only say for myself, that I have tried both ways, and I 
am certain tiiat I can read with much m5re energy than I 
can repeat what I have gotten by heart. *A man is more 
at his ease in the first case ; he is without fear, and has 
leisure to enter fuUy into the sentiments. In the other case 
there is an attention necessary to the words, and to the run 
of tiie sentence ; and a fear of losing the thread, which it is 
scarcely possible entirely to surmount, and which keeps the 
mind suspended ; and so hinders it from being completely 
engrossed, as it ought to be, with the subject and thoughts. 
But this question belongs more properly to another part of 
my Course, on which I have freely given my opinion.* 

There is, however, one objection urged against readii^, 
rather than repeating, our pulpit exercises, which deserves 
to be considered in this place; where it is my particukr 
view to excite to activity in the discharge of every duty, and 
to warn against sloth and remissness. It is sometimes 
argued, that to dispense with the toil of committing to 
memory is to encourage laziness, to which no man is less 
disposed than I to give indulgence. But, let us consider ; 

* See iba Lectnret on Syttematie Theology tnd Pulpit Eloqvenee, i». 158, &e. 
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the whole weight of this objection depends on the decision 
of the former question^ — Which of the two ways, reading or 
repeating^ would, upon the whole, taking men's talents as 
they generally are, be preferable ? For if the former be, in 
general, preferable, to employ more time and labour to no 
useful purpose deserves not to be called activity ; it is, in 
fact, a misapplication of talents, and a mis-spending of time; 
to husband which properly is so far from being laziness, that 
it is one of the most profitable sorts of economy we can 
learn. Labour, whether of body or mind, is no &rther valu- 
able, either in itself, as a salutary exercise, or for the attain- 
ment of some good end. But I vnll acknowledge freely, 
that the thing which makes me so little inclined to think 
that it ought to be made an indispensable rule with preachers 
to repeat the discourses they give to the people is, that I 
know not any thing which has contributed more to laziness, 
in respect of composition and preparation for the pulpit, 
than the strong prejudice which, I acknowledge, still pre- 
vails in many places, though not so much as formerly, 
against using papers in the pulpit I know there are 
many — I do not hesitate to acknowledge that I am one of 
the number — who would have much more labour, and would 
waste more time, in getting a discourse by heart, than in 
composing and writing it ; and, consequently, that if I had 
continued, as I began, to confine myself to this method, 
I should have much obstructed, instead of forwarding, my 
progress. I know, too, that this is not the case with every 
body. There are some who find it a very easy task. 
To those who do so, and who can pronounce what they 
repeat with tolerable energy and grace, I would by all 
means recommend this method, in preference to reading. 
The only thing I disapprove is, to make this a general rule, 
and to consider it as in a manner indispensable. Those who 
have slower memories, if ye will make it absolutely neces- 
sary, will soon learn to dispense with the task of composing 
and writing what they dare not use, in the only possible 
way, after it is composed and written. I speak from expe- 
rience ; and I own to you, that I have often regretted that, 
from considerations of this kind, in the first nine years of my 
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ministry^ when I had the charge of a country parish, I very 
i^uch lost the habit of composing ; which I did not find it so 
easy a matter afterwards to resume as I expected ; though, in 
consequence of resolution and perseverance, I did at last 
surmount it. Whereas, if it were permitted, (I do not say 
enjoined, — for that would be a fault in the other extreme,) 
and if it were no subject of offence to read our discourses 
fix>m the pulpit, six times as many would be written as are 
at present ; and I think we may reasonably conclude, that 
our ministers would be more active, and their sermons in 
general more instructive, than as matters stand at present ; 
for the writing would insure one thing at least, that some 
thought and study would be bestowed on them. 

But whichever of the two methods you, my hearers, shall 
adopt, (for in this you ought to be directed by the pruden- 
tial considerations of the sentiments of your people, and of 
your own abilities,) do not by any means allow yoiuselvea 
to fall out of the habit of composing. A man never more 
effectually instructs himself than in preparing instructions 
for others. Nothing is of greater consequence to us, if 
ever we would be eminent in our profession, than the 
practice of composing ; it tends at once to form a habit of 
reflecting on what we hear, and what we see, and what we 
read ; to give a command of language, and facility of ex- 
pression ; and, also, to infix in our memories, and render, as 
it were, our own, the most important reflections, which 
either reading or conversation has furnished us with. It is 
by duly tempering these three, — ^reading, or study ; con- 
versing, or the practice of the world ; and writing, or com- 
posing, — that we shall have the greatest probability of 
arriving both at knowledge and at usefulness. Any one of 
them, without the rest, will never lead to eminence ; and we 
ought to remember that, without the art of communication, 
knowledge loses much of its utility in a pastor. To render 
composing easier, I woidd earnestly recommend you to 
begin it early : you will find that you have more leisure at 
present than you can ever enjoy when you have the charge 
of a parish, provided you possess a proper sense of the 
weight of such a charge, and the nature and importance of 
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the duties it requires. There are, no doubt, those, on the 
contrary, who make the charge of a parish a very easy 
matter to them ; grow indolent and careless ;. and, if they 
can acquit themselves so as to escape the censure of their 
superiors, think they have sufficiently discharged their duty. 
If a man's chief object, in choosing this business, be a liveli- 
hood, this way of thinking is a very natural consequence ; 
such will always account it enough that they do what they 
must. A man whose heart is in the service, and whose 
great object is to be useful to his people, especially in what 
concerns their most important interests, will not be satisfied 
with himself imless he do all he can. That ye may be able 
to do much, begin early : ye are now at the time of life pro- 
per for preparing, laying in materials, and forming habits, 
which, if duly improved, will greatly facilitate your progress 
afterwards. If neglected, your task will be much harder ; 
and, consequently, the temptation will be stronger to make 
a light account of it. 

Learn, above all things, to put a due value on time: 
youth has a strange propensity, to think that there is no- 
thing of which it citn afford to be so lavish. About the age 
of twenty, every man seems to fancy that his stock of time 
is inexhaustible ; and that he is in no danger of a criminal 
prodigality, in whatever way he squander the flying hours. 
There cannot be a more egregious or dangerous mistake, 
whether a man's years (which, beforehand, must be utterly 
imcertain) shall be few or many. Not only, by such con- 
duct, is so much time irrecoverably lost, which might have 
been profitably and creditably employed ; but the worst is, 
that thereby a habit of inactivity and remissness is contracted, 
not easily afterwards to be overcome, especially when per- 
mitted to be of long continuance. Now this oi^ht parti- 
cularly to alarm you, as it gives you but too good a reason to 
suspect, that the present waste of time will prove the earnest 
pf much greater profusion afterwards. Evil habits (as has 
been often justly observed) are of quicker growth than 
good ; whereas, if ye begin early to pursue the way that is 
most beneficial, custom will render it more easy and dehght- 
ftil. Nothing conduces more to this good purpose, than to 

B B 
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act upon a plan or system ; to portion out your time before- 
hand; dividing the day as it were, and assigning to each 
part its proper employment ; — ^part for reading on sach a 
subjecty or in such a langnage ; part on sodi another ; part 
for any necessary business ye may be ei^i^ed in ; part for 
composing ; part for rehixaticm and ^cerdse. These, doubt* 
less, ye may vary, as ye find occasion. Or ye may enlaige 
your plan, and appoint different subjects of study and exer- 
cise, for different days of the week. Of this every one 
must judge, according to his convenience and particular 
occasions : but there aire great advantages in fc^wing a 
settled plan. 

One advantage is the saving of time ; for, when a man 
has no fixed scheme of proceeding, a great deal of tune is 
often lost in hesitancy and irresolution, between leaving off 
one thing, and entering on another. A second advanti^ 
is, contancy ; for a man is not so easily diverted from a 
pursuit, which he has deliberately adopted, and regulariy 
persisted in for some time, as from that which he takes 
up occasionally, by fits and starts. A third is, that the 
return of the stated hour of any particular employment 
proves a subject of recollection to him, to call him off 
from what might prove an avocation ; and is a powerful 
monitor against sauntering and idling away the time. 
I shall add a fourth, that as this gives a probability that 
his studies will be more methodical, he will unquestion- 
ably derive more benefit from them. Nothing is of greater 
moment than method, for making a course of study, both 
distinctly apprehended, and strongly remembered. 

I would not be understood, by this proposal, as affirming 
the propriety of tenaciously adhering to any plan of dds 
kind, once formed, whatever occurrences may happen to 
render the prosecution of it extremely inconvenient, if not 
impracticable. Two things must always be admitted, as 
good grounds of interruption at least ; and sometimes of a 
change, in whole or in part : these are necessity and opp<»r- 
tunity. The first, (necessity,) when we cannot, either at 
all, or without great inconvenience, persist immediately in 
the projected course. Perhaps it may be necessary, as in 
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the case of want of health, to interrupt our scheme for a 
while : perhaps it is only necessary, as when the proper 
books cannot be had in any branch of study, to desist from 
that branch till the inconvenience be removed. In this 
case, we ought quickly to devise some alteration, so that 
the time formerly allotted to that study, in which we cannot 
now be occupied, may be profitably employed in some 
other article of our pursuit I allowed, that opportunity 
was also a good reason for interruption ; I mean by this, 
when an occasion shall present itself, (which if we let slip, 
may not be soon, if ever, recovered,) of answering some 
important purpose, in regard either to ourselves, or to others. 
An occasion of doing good, and of being useful, is never 
to be neglected : this is an end, and a principal end of our 
existence. All study^ reading, writing, &c., are but as 
means to fit n^icfr eonc^ucing to that end. To neglect the 
end, when oppoittmitiy presents it, for the sake of the means, 
would not show a very just apprehension of the subordina- 
tion of duties. For this cause, the minister of a parish, 
though he may, in a good measure, pussue the same plan 
with the student, must expect to meet with more interrup- 
tions ; and ought always to except the cases, wherein the 
good of his parishioners may require his time and presence. 
But the many avocations and interruptions ye will be necessa- 
rily then exposed to, ought to be a powerful incentive to you at 
present, both timely to lay in a stock of useful materials in the 
dififerent branches of necessary knowledge, and as soon as pos- 
sible, to acquire those habits of exertion, which will greatly 
facilitate your progress afterwards. By your advancement 
in knowledge, you advance in a general preparation for all 
the duties of the ministerial office ; by spending part of 
your time in composing, you may make much particiilar 
preparation, beforehand, for the pulpit. It is not easy, I 
own, to induce young men to look so far before them. But 
if they could be persuaded, I might venture to promise 
them they would find their account in it, and have great 
satisfaction in reflecting afterwards, that they have taken 
this course. 

Remember, that the whole of our business and duty in 
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life may be said to consist in the right application of our 
talents, by the proper use of our opportunities. The man 
whom this description perfectly suits, whatever his. station 
in life may be, is agood man and a virtuous citizen. Where- 
ever ye see a total misapplication of talents, there ye find a 
character entirely the reverse. What may be called the 
non-application, exhibits the character of the sluggard, — an 
intermediate between the former two, but much more nearly 
related to the last than to the first. As iron unemployed 
contracts rust, which corrodes and eats into the very sub- 
stance of the metal, the mind of man, if left in a state of 
inaction, is quickly vitiated, contracts langour, discont^t, 
peevishness, and many hurtful passions that prey upon its 
peace. If ye will not cultivate the soil, and sow good grain 
in it, it will require no cultivation, no sowing from you to 
make it produce a plentiful crop of useless and noxious 
weeds. Thorns and thistles it will yield you in abundance. 



THE END. 
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